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fe a MARK ANTONY DELIVERING THE FUNERAL OR 


AESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial power. His untimely end, after reaching the pinnacle 
of earthly glory, is one of the great tragedies of history. The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, is but ONE of 
TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make 






ATION OVER THE BODY OF JULIUS C#SAR & a ae 


up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS JHAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 





and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print 
our price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sdles. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 





President William McKinley said: ‘I am familiar 
with the merits of Ridpath’s History of the World, 
and cordially commend it to the scholar as well as to 
the plain people generally.”’ 

President Grover Cleveland said: I unhesitat- 
ingly commend Ridpath’s History of the World as a 
work of great merit and believe that it should have a 
prominent place in every library.”’ 

President Benjamin Harrison said: ‘The 
euthor’s labors are deserving of the highest praise. 

he printing and binding is first class and the illustra- 

ons are numerous and of a high order. I most heart- 

y recommend this great work for study and convenient 

ference.” 

Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, said: 

Ridpath’s History is in clear and agreeable style, 

mprehensive in treatment, readable type and admir- 

le illustrations. This set of books is a permanent 
llege chair of general history in one’s own house.”’ 

General Lew Wallace said: ‘‘I have not words to 
| sufficiently recommend Professor Ridpath’s ‘History 









of the World.’ The author has done his work in the 
most thorough and interesting manner. No library is 
complete without it.”’ 
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9 Massive 
Volumes 

4,000 Pages 
2,000 Illustrations 





Weight 50 Ibs. 
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Please mail without cost to me, 


sample pages of Ridpath’s History 
ofthe World, containing photo- 













McKinley, President 





























special offer to Normal Instructor readers. > 
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DIDTDR TRGB... 0 anes cvonsccccccescccccccchecccsensepspscsos 
No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR READERS have shown wonderful appreciation of our remarkable 
offer. We'have shipped this splendid History of the World to delighted readers living in 
every State of the Union. To read this history isto know peoples and races, king- 
doms and empires, principalities and powers; to behold senates in session, armies 
marching, battles fought and victorious legions coming home; to follow the march 
of civilization westward from the Indus to the Euphrates, from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames, from the Thames to the 
Hudson, from the Hudson to the Mississippi and from the Missis- 
sippi to the Shores of the Philippines. And the greatest fact which 
the history of all ages has proven for men and nations is that Right- 
eousness is the only Principle that exalteth a nation, and that the 
only real power is Intelligence united with Purity of Charac- 
ter. The strength of men and nations is not in splendid cities 
and temples, not in mighty armies or navies but in the intelli- 


chased and strongly endorsed by President William 


Brown, Bates, Amherst, Smith and practi- 
cally all other American colleges and 
universities. 


Send Coupon Today 


2ray * of Napoleo Juee : ste e G " a - . . . “ 

ee eee en ae oats, Q> Steines $s a comer Lew pk crseii hg cone know history, when you know the cause of the rise and downfall of em- Brings 

Caesar and Shakespeare, map of China “7 eller, Senator Curtis, James Whitcomb Riley, | bires and nations, and not until then, will you be able to intelligently Obniipiete 
and Japan, diagram of Panama Canal, ey Rabbi Hirsh, Bishop Vincent, John L. Stoddard . ‘ A h . rin ompiet 

and write me full particulars of your Bishop Newman, and the Presidents of | discuss and decide the great questions that are pressing now everywhere Set 








E 


of This Nation. How else are we to judge of the great national questions that crowd 
upon us for decision except hy some knowledge of the past? Our Colonial Policy, 
the Question of the Trusts agitating the great business and commercial world, the 
respective rights of labor and capital, the conflict between Socialism on the one 
hand and organized business and industry on the other—these and hundreds 
of other important questions press upon us as a nation for intelligent discussion and 
decision. How have such questions been met in the past? For the answer read the 
history of ancient civilizations which flourished, decayed and died and have been so 
thoroughly obliterated from the face of the earth that even the location of their splendid 
cities is unknown. Read_the history of mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome as a 
gent home life and heart life of the people. Ridpath’s His- kingdom, then as a republic, and finally as an empire, and famiiiarize 
tory will prove a household treasure. It has been pur- | yourself with her growth, development and decay. Read the history of 

the French Revolution, the establishment of the republic, out of $1 

Benjamin Harrison, General | which came the empire dominated by Napoleon. Then when you L 


for attention. The growth, development and decay of the nations 
of the world constitute the most inspiring theme that can claim the | Balance 
attention of man. It is an inspiring story and Dr. Ridpath has told it Small 
better than it has ever been told before. Sums 


VERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know the history of our own country and 


of the world to intelligently perform his full duty as a citizen in the Government 











200,000 Americans Olvn and Lobe Ridpath 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 


10c a copy; 75 cents.a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
’ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
F; A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
- M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


MRS. ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, EDITOR 
544 West 147th Street, New York City. 
All contributions for publication should be addressed to the Editor 
as anove. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—DANSVILLBE, N. Y. 
Cc. KE. Gardner, Manager. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, 703-10 FLATIRON BLDG. 
M. S. Peet in charge. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 310 HARTFORD BLDG. 
Cc. B. Hatlin charge. 


Copyright, 1908, by F. A, Owen Publishing Co. 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR fs published the middle of the 
month previous to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the. month. It is pubiisned only during the 
school year, num! rs for July and August being omitted. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES, All subscriptions will be discontinued un- 
less promptly rencwed at expiration. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post ohice 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Znstitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 


office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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MAGAZINE GLEANINGS—Annie Stevens Perkins...... 
BOOK REVIEWS ee Cy Sy wee teen " 
THE SCHOOL, PROGRAM~—Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph. D.. 
EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY—E. Davenport.......... 
THE PILGRIMS IN LITERATURE AND ART—Nellie 
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ENGLISH : CONCERNING DRILLS; AN INCIDENTAL AID— 

aura Dunbar Hagarty ; TEACHING THE DICTION- 
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NATURE STUDY; THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION; ‘THE 
SQUIRREL’S HIGHWAY; THE DOLL’s EYE BERRIES; 
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NOVEMBER PICTURE STURY—Bess B. Cleaveland 
HINTS FROM THE SCHCOL ROOM : GAMESTO TEACH 
DIRECTION—Charlotte M. Kimball; THE FiIReE- 
MAN—Julia Darrow Cowles; INK FOR BRUSH WCRK; 
MORE Busy WoRK; How TO TEACH THE FIGURES 
TO THE CHART CLASS—Lura S$. Bouck 
HOW TO TEACH PENMANSHIP-—A. H. Steadman 
CHART OF POLITICAL PARTIES—Herbert McKnight.. 
FRIDAY EXERCISES: CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS— 
Nellie McCabe ; CHRISTMAS TREES : CHRISTMAS AT 
SEA (Song); O CHRISTMAS TREE ; Goop WILL TO 
MEN; A CHRISTMA$ CAROL; THE CHRISTMAS 
Moon ; A SONG OF CHRISTMAS; THE WAITS; SLY 
SANTA CLAUs—Laura Rountree Smith.............. 
TEACHERS HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW—Nanette B. Paul 
PROBLEMS SOLVED—Edson M. Mills.. 1s 
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cor. Library Books | 
ERY often the purchase of books for the school library depends entirely upon the efforts of the teacher, 
then again, even though the school officials take the initiative, recognizing it as one of their duties, they 
rely upon the teacher in making selections. 
We shall be pleased to send our 1908-9 Catalogue of Books for School Libraries—listing about 5,000 titles—on 
request. As this Catalogue lists books suited to all grades, and supplies them at wholesale prices, it should be 
consulted by all who contemplate the purchase of books for the school or individual library. Ask for it. 


Raising Library Money 

In some states all the money used in the purchase of library books must be raised by local effort. In others 
part of it. The teacher is looked upon as the natural leader in this.-matter and there is nothing the teacher can 
do that will be of more lasting benefit or incur a deeper feeling of appreciation than adding a goodly number of 
books to the library, but ‘How are we going to raise the money?”’ we hear asked from every side. Naturally 
one’s mind turns to an entertainment or social or a series of them and the question of how to do something differ- 
ent, of getting something new, is uppermost in the teacher’s mind. In our Book Catalogue we describe a book 
entitled Bright Ideas for Entertaining. Its 235 pages are filled to the brim with bright ideas. | Nearly two 
hundred different enntertainments are described in detail—some of them old and familiar but most of them new 
and different. It cost only 30¢ in paper binding, 50c in cloth, and it should be in the hands of every teacher. 
Any teacher ordering it and afterward purchasing library books from us with money raised by its use, will have 
the purchase price of the book refunded. 


Supplementary Reading for Schools 


That nothing but the best and purest reading, neatly and clearly printed, should be placed in the hands of 
children, all will concede, and an important duty, imposed with especial emphasis on teachers, is the selection 
of suitable supplementary reading for her pupils. 

In making selections and recommendations the teacher should first consider the character and adaptability of 
the book itself, second the size and clearness of the type used, and third the cost. 

There are many books combining the requisite qualities as regards the first two specifications, the cost of which 
would be prohibitive. 

The Instructor Series of Five Cent Classics was prepared b¥ teachers familiar with the needs of schools 
in this line and thousands of schools and hundreds of thousands of pupils are now using them. They are care- 
fully graded and printed in type best suited to the different grades, the subject matter in some titles being stand- 
ard classics and in others specially prepared by competent teachers for the grades indicated. These classics, at 
a —_ a copy, are easily within the reach of all schools or of the pupils themselves where not provided by 
the school. 

We suggest that each reader of Norma Instructor carefully examine the list of titles, (see advertisement in 
this issue) for the grades in which she is interested, order specimen copies and satisfy herself as to the eacellence 
of this series. 

As an Aid to Discipline many teachers have found these Classics invaluable especially with primary pupils. 
A few copies on the teacher’s desk to hand to idle pupils will soon create so great an interest in them that the 
pupils will begin to ask for them when not otherwise employed, and certainly no child can read too many of 
such books as Kitty Mittens (Ist Grade), Little Wood Friends (2d Grade), Story of the Pilgrims (3d Grade), 
Story of Daniel Boone (4th Grade) Story of Grant (5th Grade).. To read these or any other titles will create an 
interest in just such reading as all children should be encouraged to select. 


NOTE :—The five titles above indicated or any five selected from our list will be sent postpaid for 25c. After becoming 
familiar with them, if the books are not provided by the school many teachers make up an order consisting of as many books 
as there are pupils by asking each pupil to contribute five cents, all the books forming a little library and all the pupils hav- 


ing the privilege of reading each book. 
School Song Books 


What is true of reading for the child is equally true of the songs which they hear, sing and generally commit 
tomemory. Who of us, grown to manhood or womanhood, but remember and sing to this day, the songs of 
our school days, and those of our first school years are more indelibly impressed upon the mind than those of the 
more advanced period. 

It is our purpose to provide such song books as are best adapted to the different grades, as will be observed by 
consulting our advertisement elsewhere in this issue. We wish particularly to bring to the attention of teach- 
ers the fact that for purposes of making examination with view to adopting the book best suited to your needs, 
we offer, in the advertisement, to send any three of our song books (your choice) for 25c. 


Entertainment Material 


Our 1908-9 Book Catalogue lists an extended series of entertainment material comprising Recitation and 
Dialogue Books for ell grades and occasions, plays, songs, etc. etc, Some of these are advertised elsewhere in 
the Instructor. If you do not find what you want here listed ask for Catalogue. 


Holiday Gifts 


The custom of ‘‘remembering”’ pupils on holidays, at close of school, etc., is as old as our educational system 
and will live as long. Naturally the teacher desires to provide the most appropriate gift at a nominal expense. 
Thousands have found our Name Souvenirs to be just what they want. In fact over one hundred thousand 
teachers have ordered them. Ask for colored descriptive circulars and samples. 


Subscription Rates and Liberal Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor one year 

Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers............... ; 
Normal Instructor two yealS. ............::ccceceeeeeseeseeeeees alias do actamcdegastesacdaen 
Primary Plans One year 

Primary Plans two years 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one year 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years 

Normal Instructor and World’s Events, Both one year.............. rere f 
Primary Plans and World Events, Both one year ..... 2... .scceceeeeeeeeeee 1.40 Cash Commissions 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.... 1.27 given, or if preferred, 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1.52 a large variety of 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 1.52 choice books. Ask for 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...... 2.12 terms and be the first 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.92 to take up the work in 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.... cur vietalt 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid y y- 





We want a good 
wide-awake teacher to 
solicit subscriptions 
for Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Question Book and 
Every Day Plans in 
each locality. Liberal 




















EVERY DAY PLANS 





SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Drills, Preparing for Teachers’ 
Examinations and Conducting Class Reviews, It is the Newest, 
the Best, the only Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. 


By Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in Trenton, N.J., State Normal School 


It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and 
‘n addition to Questions aud Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject 
on the best method of studying and teaching that subject. 

{t is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. 


A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


For $1.00, postpaid. 

For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

For $2.12. postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 

For $1.92, postpaid, including both Nomal Instructor and 
Primary Plans one year. 

For $2.02, including Every Day Plans, both postpaid. 











The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over six hundred large 
pages of the most helpful iwmatter procurable for the use of teachers in their daily work. 
Thousands of sets have been sold on the ‘‘ money back if not satisfied,’’ basis and not a 
single set has been returned. ‘These books can be obtained as follows: 


PRICES: The Complete Set of four volumes, heavy paper covers, $1.50. 
* Complete in one cloth-bound volume, . A $2.00. 


£ 
we! 


The 
Complete 


Normal Instructor two years . 
** Primary Plans one year .. 


Set | ps 
of 4 Vols. 


(If cloth-bound is wanted, add soc. to the 


| With Normal Instructor one year 


Primary Plans two years. 
‘6 Seeley’s Question Bou... 
 World’s Events one ye: 





mien 
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> prices) 


Teachers having this set of Plan Books and Seeley’s Q::estion Book, together with 
either or both of our Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the best 
obtainable within this range of current helps, 











FISHE 


Becellent factities tO POR ManvaL. ~~ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


imam AGENCY 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
Receives atall seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
feeee—_New York 


WM.0. PRATT, Mer. 





FREE REGISTRATION gies tert 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 





205 N. 7th Street, - LENTOWN, PENN. 





MIDLAND 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. 


Get in line NOW. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established 1900. 





TEACHERS: 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO., - = - 


If you want a good school, entertainment books, school jour- | 
nals, Opening Exercises for Schools, Report cards, mottoes to 
hang on walls of school, merit cards, good books on teaching, 
desks, blackboards, talc, erasers, etc., Write 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





The American Teachers’ Agency 


Alfred H, Campbell, Ph. D., Manager 


Don’t miss this opportunity. 


term or next year. 


‘ egister at once. 
nccepted a position as a result of our efforts, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Ep1Tor’s NoTEe:—All communications for this 
department shoulc be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Please 
use self-addressed, stamped envelope if desiring 
a private reply. When asking about several 
different matters, outside the scope of this dep- 
artment, as some teachers have liked to do, 
please enclose ten cents (stamps). 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

I have received several very interesting 
letters recently. 

One which came from a teacher in 
Kansas who had been advanced and who 
wished a little help about addresses of 
Eastern school-lelps, firms, etc., slowed 
a desire to gain all possible help in her 
work of giving her children the best 
things. 

I have permission to quote from an- 
other which will, I think, interest others 
and prove suggestive. 

‘‘T am teaching now in a Western town 
which is situated in the mountains,—a 





we are offering free registration in 

order to find teachers for the positions. | 
Tf you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have | 


Write today. H 
BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
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242, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON PENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
? tellus what kind of work you wish it to do. 
5 Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It will surprise you. 








JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 
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EXAMINATIONS 


STUDY | ATIONS FOR THE PAST 14 YEARS 





A. S. DRAPER, State Commissioner of Education for New York. 





Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; the 22 subjects complete 
for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents for each subject 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box B, 





PREPARE and How to PASS 





THE NEW YORK STATE EXATIIIN- 








These examinations are used by more County 

Superiniencents, School Commissioners and 

Boards of Examiners in preparing examinations 

for teachers’ certificates allover the United 

States, than any other similar sets of exami- 

nation questions, 

‘‘History repeats itself’’—so do 
examinations. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this fact and use these 

ast examinations when preparing 
or an examination in any one of 
the following subjects. Geography 
is the same the world over, so is U. 
S. History. The same may be said 
of any one of the following subjects. 
These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under thedirect 
supervision of Commissioner Draper 
and the answers have been carefully 
written out by Edwin Welling Cady, 
A. M., a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Following are the subjects cov- 
ered which have been revised and 
are up-to-date, viz: 
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14 Years of n Arithmetic, with Answers. 
14 Years of E n Grammar, with Answers. 
14 Years of n Geography, with Answers, } 
14 Years of E n Physiology, with Answers. 
4 Years of n Methods. with Answers. 
14 Years of n Civil Government,with Answers. | 
14 Years of n U.S. History. with Answers. 
4 Years of n Eng. Composition,with Answers. 
4 Years of n Bookkeeping, with Answers. 
4 Yeurs of n School Law, with Answers. 
4 Years of n Algebra, with Answers. 
4 Years of n Gen. History, with Answers. | 
4 Years of E n Rhetoric, with Answers. | 
4 Years of n Literature, with Answers. | 
4 Years of t n Astronomy, with Answers. 
4 Years of inat n Botany, with Answers. | 
4 Years of n Physics, with Answers, 
14 Years of m n Chemistry, with Answers. 
14 Years of. m t n Zoology, with Answers. 
4 Years of Examinat n Geology, with Answers. 
14 Years of Examinat n Latin with Answers. 
14 Years of in School Economy, with Answers. H 
| 







ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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AGENTS 






MOTHER’S SALVE 
Nearly everyone has used it—ALL WLLL when 
once tried. Sells on sight! Send $1.50 to-day , 
for 12 full size jars which bring you in $3.00 
and valuable premiums FREE besides, 
ready to order now write for our new catalogue. 


‘ Mother's Remedies Co., 1072-35th St., Chicago e 
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If not 








Coupon No. 2036 A Dollar Gold Pattern 


Dept. N.L, 


ial 12 cts., 2 letter mono- 
gram 15 cts, Catalogue Free. SHELL NOV. CO., 
83 Chambers St., New York City. | 


three years. One init 
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| know how much we depend upon our 


| to historical and geographical topics in 
| the main. 


'‘*stimulating’’ in its results and that “is 


| ings to you all, 


‘*Grover Cleveland,’’ 


| reading. Historically and politically, it 
| is most useful and suggestive, besides 


land will want to get the August Chaut- 


| by M.A. Hays, page 200, August Review 


small mining town. The experience is 








fine for me. I came here because I was 
not very well and, too, I wished to go | 
away into the hills. 

‘*There are some fine people here and 


they help me in every way they can. I | 


can: not tell you how much we _ have 
enjoyed the Magazine Department. 


| There is a lawyer here who is resting for | 


a time and he takes ‘‘ The North American 
Review.’’ I can take his copy at any 
time. The minister, the doctor, an artist, 
and a writer (the two latter seeking ma- 
terial) take all the standard magazines 
in a club. There were two I wanted 
because of articles recommended in your 
department and whien I asked for them, 
they sent away and got them for me. 
The women of these families take a mag- 
azine I like very much and which you 
do not often quote from. I will not say 
which one but it is not ———, as they | 
do not like that periodical at all. 

‘‘I doubt if many Eastern teachers 





school periodicals to bring to us the 
things we need.’’ 

I will not quote more but I wish to 
say that such letters are very welcome. 

I am supposed to confine iy Gleanings 


I have many private requests 
for articles on literary subjects. And, 
too, requests come for information regard- 
ing prominent people in many lines of 
achievement. 

It has really seemed to be true that 
the Magazine Gleanings Department is 


one thing we desire. With cordial greet- 


Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


twenty-seven-page article on 
in the August 
North American Review, written by the 
late Henry Loomis Nelson, is a sketch 
and appreciation of the ‘‘first citizen of 
the land’’ which is especially well worth 


The 


being full of valuable information. An- 
other very important article, in the same 
number, is the discussion of the financial | 
situation in this country and the pos- 
sibilities of the Aldrich-Vreeland Bill. 
Page 212; author, Theodore Gilman. 

The teachers who wisli to study Switzer- 





auquan. The number is devoted to 
Switzerland. The maps are valuable, the 
text is full of fascinating descriptions. 
There are sixty-four pictures (Swiss). 
The pronunciations given in the Glossary 
will be appreciated. 

The full-page picture given on page 
229 of the August Review of Reviews, 
with accompanying sketch, of ‘‘Sydney, 
the Queen City of Australia,’’ will be 
used by teachers. 

‘*Guatemala’s Transcontinental Route’’ 





of Reviews, with seven pictures, is in- 
teresting, Central American geography 
is pictured and described. 

The teacher will do well to have read 
in class the forty lines of prose whiich 
appear under the caption, ‘‘The Real 
Solution of the Negro Problem,’’ page 
470 of September American Magazine. 
The selection is the closing portion of 
an article by Ray Stannard Baker. ‘‘The 
Great Teacher never preached the flat 
equality of men, social or otherwise. He 
gave mankind a Working ‘rinciple by 
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READ THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- 
ries, and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Giris, 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 


Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 


Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c. 

Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25cts. 4x5inches. Set of 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches, 10 Stencils 
y, on any subject for 10 cts. Native 

U Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—% 

(( fh pound in cloth hag for 10 cts. 
»v eS Program, Rollof Honor or Wel- 
C3 come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


' John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Thanksgiving Postcards 














High grade, elegantly colored 
and embossed, seventeen de- 
signs assorted, the quality us- 
ually sold at 2for5 cents. We 
save you one-'g@jf or more. 
Pupils can cl: »gether and 
take advanta: of, quantity 
prices. 





14gc each, 100 or more 144¢ each 
200 or more Ic each, postpaid. 
Post Cards for all other special days at same price. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 





| TEACH 7 


Tt pil piftbl) 
= an 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing 
my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges. If you wish to become a better penman, 
write me._ I will send you FREE one of my 
Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 
Journal. Inclose stamp. 

Om 
ty, 





Cc. W. RANS 
3887 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, “ 


BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 





| course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
| ployment for students and graduates ; largest training 
| schoolin the world. Write today. 


Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 
947 Crilly Building, Chicago 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Fu 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledse 

you can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, M10, 











200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘*Where 
Teaching Pays.”’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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meaus of which, being so different, some 
white, some black, some yellow, some 
old, some young, some men, some women, 
some accomplished, some stupid—man- 
kind could, after all, live together in 
harmony and develop itself to the utmost 

ssibility. And that principle was the 
Golden Ruie. It isthe least sentimental, 
the most profoundly practical teaching 
known to men.’’ ! 


Tiie September Century contains sev- 
eral articles of interest to teachers of 
different grades.. The papers to which 
reference has already been made are 
“The Speil of Egypt as Revealed in 
Her Monuments (three full-page pic- 
tures in colors given with this install- 
ment); and ‘‘The Reminiscences of Lady 
Randolph Churchiil’’ (five pictures and 
several letters; photographs of Lord and 
Lady Curzon.) The first paper of aseries 
on ‘‘Andrew Johnson in the White 
House’’ will interest teachers of United 
States History. Margarita Spalding 
Gerry writes interestingly of the remini- 
scences of William H. Crook. There 
are twelve pictures. ‘‘The Future Wheat 
Supply of the United States’’ by Edward 
C. Parker, is geograpiiically important. 
Mr. Parker is assistant in Agriculture at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota. The descrip- 
tions of beautiful ‘‘Gardens of Southern 
California’? by Kate Greenleaf Locke, 
with most attractive pictures, will be 
found pleasing to give to the boys and 
girls to read. And, also, to them may 
be given, for reading and discussion, 
“TheEarly Life of Robert Fulton,’’ by 
Alice Crary Sutliffe, page 780 of the 
September Century, 12 pictures. 

Questioning teachers, I find that some 
have thought the articles on ‘‘The New 
Ireland’? by Sydney Brooks, current in 
the North American Review, ‘‘too deep’’ 
to be used in the class-room, although a 
teacher can herself gain much inform- 
ation from them. The September in- 
stallment, however, I wish to recom- 
mend especially for classroom use. The 
work oi Sir Horace Plunkett as president 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society should be understood and apprec- 
iated and there is much excellent mater- 
ial for discussion in this paper. ‘‘This 
work is the best that is now being done 
in Ireland and deserves and should receive 
the backing of all who wish well for the 
prosperity of the island.’’ 


A very important article is the one on 
page 395 of the same number, September 
North American Review. It is also very 
interestingly written by Mundji Bey, 
Turkish Consul-General at New York 
on ‘‘ The Regenerated Ottoman Empire.’’ 
The writer’s treatment of the Armenian 
Massacre and other matters of misrule 
(page 399) is striking. ‘‘ Hereafter there 
will be no more Turkey but a regen- 
erated Ottoman Empire.’’ Relations 
with neighbors and foreign powers are 
discussed. 

‘4 Common-Sense View of the Immi- 
gration Problem’’ by William S. Rossiter 
is very readable and useful. It gives 
much to think about. Page 360, same 
number, And the article on ‘* Labor and 
the Tariff,’? page 432, same number 
Written by Lucius F. C. Garvin, torm- 
erly governor of Rhode Island, puts 
things in a form which can be made 
useful by teachers. 

The picture of the main thoroughfare 
of the foreign settlement, Shanghai, 
China,—'‘ The Bund,’’—will be an add- 
ilion to the portfolio of China. Page 
500, October Cosmopolitan. The aiticle 
on China contains interesting and usable 
material. There is a foreword by William 


H. Taft and there are five pictures, 
two of them especially desirable. The 
frontispiece and twelve pictures that 


follow are beautiful. 
_ ‘Alpine Guides’’ by Day Allen Willey 
ls areadable article with nine illus- 
trations. This could be read in class by 
older pupils. Page 972, September St. 
Nicholas. Fifteen little pictures grouped 
Into two full-page illustrations, on pages 
978 and 979, are interesting,—‘‘ What 
School Boys Wear in France and in 
America.’? The story of ‘‘Garibaldi, 
the Boy of the Mediterranean;’’ pages 
997, (two pictures) is the third in the 
series of Historic Boyhoods by Rupert 
Sargent Holland,and is good. 

The picture of ‘‘General Howard and 
Wasliakie,’? page 1010, in the Famous 
Indian Chief Series which is so interest- 
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‘The Perr Pictures 








ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Assorted as 
desired. Size, 54x8. 


Order now for Christmas Gifts before 
our holiday rush. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. Send 25 
pictures for Thanksgiving, etc.,or 
25 art subjects. Smaller, half cent 
size. Larger, five cent size. 


SEND TO-DAY 


three two-cent stamps for Catalogue 
of 1000 miniature illustrations, 4 


cents for 25 


pictures and a Bird picture in three 
colors. 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





FREE oe 


. A Flag For Your School 
vate in them a feeling of reverence and love. 


TEACH ERS Stimulate that patriotism that smoulders in 


the heart of every American-Born Child. Be patriotic.* Don’t bother 
the board, Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can 
secure for your school without cost to you, one of our large 5x 8 feet 
Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In 
any retail store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 


Get in closer touch with your pupils. Culti- 





Washington W tz and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
~ Lincoln FREE rite us Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children 
— dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 


opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above 
described Flag all charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriotism 
and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their school and their country. 
Every teaher should send us their name and address and secure a beautiful flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for us to 
other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out 
one penny, 
8@ Are the Pictures of the Patriots ‘‘Washington”’ and ‘‘Lincoln”’ on your School Wall? 
We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautifal photo colors, and 
framed in solid black 13-4 inch frame. You can procure them on the same plan as the 
Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the children, and we will send 
either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely packed and express paid to your 
station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. Please 


pedi S state kind of buttons you desire us to send you. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
' i 
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OLOR STUDY is an important part of the work; but its value to the pupil 


depends on color quality. Devoe colors are right. 


No. 122, shown above, has one cake each Carmine, Ultra-marine, 
Perfect Yellow, Black, and one No. 7 Brush. Instead of Black you 
may have Charcoal Gray, or an extra Perfect Yellow. 


Devoe Wood Stains in powder. Ready to use by dissolving in water; 14 
Just the thing for manual training departm<nt. 


Ask for complete price list. Address Department 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph street, Chicago 
Fulton and William streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


colors. Special prices to 


schools and dealers. 





DRAWING CHARTS Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 

These charts are large drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 
of the room they can he seen by every pupilin the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 
skill on the blackboard, S'ibjects: 

Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame; silhouette; oak » 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; black. background; spray with berries. Study in 
color; rose hips. Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawing of a 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and bow! studies for composition ; rectangular 
frame; flat washes of monochrome. Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 
Ornament. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; three tones. Detail drawing of the feet; 
side view. 
Price per chart, 15 cents. : 

Special prices made if ordered in quantity. Directions for using the Charts will be sent with each order. 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield Sts eet, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,Cata!ozue, matted 


Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, ars Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets, Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Penci 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 





the Basis 





Memor 










than your memory. Easy, increases} 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 
names, business, studies, conversation; 


TO 3 
eg develops will, public speaking. 





ing to the boys and girls, is excellent. 





dress A. J.Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 


rite 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago! Ad 





Our “TRAVEL TOURS 

AROUND THE WORLD” 
are actual tours. Our Historical Booklet 
willcontain a portion of the historical in- 
formation for which the Library of Congress 
recently paid $10,000. The cost of both is but 
afewcents. Write, not by postcard, for 
our circulars. 

Gibbs and Company, Dept. D, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.,and Ontario, Canada. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper, 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Fesey St Now Tort O 


LOOK HERE TEACHERS oni Giver ie “you 


have Russell’s “Guide to Arithmetic’. With it your 
teaching will be a success. Nothing better for teachers 
and students. Fine to review for examinations. Every 
sentence to the point. It shows you how and tells you 
why. lock Problems, Complicated Fractions, Com- 
mission, Profit and Loss, Trade, True and_ Bank Dis- 
count, Stock Investments, Interest, Drafts, Proportion, 
Partnership and Mensuration made easy by Model Solu- 
tions and Analysis of Problems. 100 pages, neatly 
bound in stiff cloth. ‘5c per copy, prepaid. Agents 
wanted, Address all orders to 


R. G. RUSSELL, IRONTON, OHIO. 




















You can save time 





Send for 


CatsloguekK WM A 2 Aad ee ei 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Ill 








FREE LAW _INS!'RUCTIONS 


We teach Commercial, Corporat. n and Real Es- 

tate law in 24 lessons. Two complete lessons in 

each branch sent free on request to illustrate how 

thorough is our plan. If you desire to subscribe 

to our course, do so,if not, you owe us nothing. 
ssons sent absolutely free 


Chicago Law Publishing House, 
91 Orleans Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN: 
‘ BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home stady, under our 
Practical Instruction—and a good paying, responsible 
sition is yours; we are unable to supply the demand. 
Many energetic graduates have worked up to salaries of 
$5, per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
PAY US nO MONEY for tuition until position 
‘ secured Write at once 

for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 683 Inst.Bidg,Kalamazoo,Mich 




















BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal School Pub. Co., 6646 Wentworth Ave,, Chieago, Ill, 














We will furnish 

1oo Invitations 

or Announce- 

ments including 
two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards Soc, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 














GET Pathfinder with your teachers paper. Write us for 
price naming paper you want. 


Pathfinder, Wash.-, D. C. 





by Correspondence. 
enroliment, balance $1.60 per week. First kssons on 
three days’ trial, money returned if not satisfactor~. 


Learn Jewelers Engraving 


Tuition $10.00, payable $3.00 with 


The DeSelms 








Engravers earn $15 to $50 per week. 
Watch School, 59 Perry Street, Attica, Indiana. 
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PROJECTING APPARATUS | 4 

ig has 9 

FOR y pecial 

third 

Visual Instruction | as pos 

adorn 

Views classified for ALL Branches k Rev} Factory to you. Madet one inany Seo mae inimi 

4 ; 

of Study B 0O eviews eled in — wg the se whe oan soming ty eters arly especl 

¢ 2 but not nies Save (order by number) se 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS A First Reader. By Frank E. Spauld- gilver Plate, $1.00 dos., sample, 10c. Pict 

aes mee es wit os | ing and Catherine T. Bryce. Cloth 135 Ste gon gS anaderee as oy oer a Rees. 

tatalogue “A” Instruments of Projection, 80 pages. : : Ricci Satisfaction 5 a al 

catalogue “B” Places of World-renowned interest, Miscellaneous Historical, etc., 200 pages. | | a? illustrated. Price 3ac. Newson goldandsiver Pins Badges Seals Rings Fobe te log Pros: ~~ 
Catalogue “C” American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. & Co., New York. — ee : showing bundveds of new aivice in gotd aud silver. ee, Lond¢ 
Catalogue “D” Physical Geography, 24 pages. The author says in his introduction BASTIAN BROS. CO., 138 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. cents. 
oe a 7 ees ae pos ag po that a First Reader should possess the AV 
‘ ? ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS two characteristics of being interesting the sp 
{stablshed 1783. McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 18, No. 49 Nassau St., New York | 2"d attractive, and should serve as the You with 
means of teaching the pupil to read in- Famil 





dependently. The first at least of these * Can Stencil ete., ¢ 


7) BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES) stich “is exceedingly dainty and attrac: e Your Own eth 





























tive in appearance. The second cliar- Curtains object 
i . : 6 ” j 
Reproductions of famous Paintings, Portraits of i > pened by a Panag table covers, lamp shades, cushion covers, kimon- torm | 
Famous People and homes, Historical Pictures, etc. Ww ae 16 NOt "g mg y - ng = Oo os, suits, child’s nurrery, book covers, etc., in — 
For Picture Study, Language, Literature, History ce dleecatt: Ali gehen adie geese cee a iL oon 
J ; s - @5 s a etalis O HE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will give you com. ist © 
and School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 54x8.. witch are Ben rrvad in a Teaclier’s plete instructions; show you how designs are ap- Eneli 
ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1.00 plied without tracing or cuiting; what fabrics and os 
'M nual prepared to accompany the text ‘ ti 
Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3x34 at two for 1 cent. |” Prep pen’ ae ockovs tne ered sad Ciesbestountioies alanady dro. The 
: . Bi orated, he Book contains fifty designs for your ‘ 
Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will sine | : Hawk Eye, an Indian Story for First selection and gives suggestions for making pretty Carey 
two Sample Pictures and our big catalogue, with | Grade, By Laura R. Smith. 109 pages, | gift. Send 25cents today for the Herrick Designs cott’s 
1000 itlustrations, | cloth. Illustrated. Flanagan Co., Chi- Book. tin G. 
COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE. Size, 7 cago. Price 3c. EEERIOK DESIGNS O0., 96 Fine Arts Bldg, CHICAGO. Lippi 
x9. 700 subjects, sample and catalogue for 2-cent stamp. | One lundred ‘‘lessons’’ on the life and The 








Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Reward Cards, Post | j : : : eis 
Cards, Souvenirs, enctia, Christmas Cards, aud aids sent free on | doings of an Indian lad. * The interesting 
application. | and continuous story will serve as an 


incentive to the children whether used 
G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. as a regular Reader or for supplementary 


BEST SCHOOL PLAYs BX: 


For Thanksgiving and Christ- of th 
mas will be found in our catalog. for th 














































































































































































































work. ‘‘Suggestive’’ notes for the succet 
teacher’s use may be found in the back Drills, Dialogs & Songs to arr 
e ° of book. that will make your Holiday readet 
School Supplies and Furniture Mm Holiday ead 
Pp The Little Helper, Book 2. A sup- secon ear etetnrer ones dene. 
plementary primer to accompany thie Send for complete catalog. = ‘ng 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES Rational Method in Reading. By Mil- a me ° 
licent Baum. Cloth, 123 pages. Silver, dge nce or —s oe all 
oR 3 sual 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST Burdett Co., New York. Price 32c. P 
The second book continues the work Intr 
AG ENTS WANTED of Book One, and like it is based on the HAND-WORK SUPPLIES BE. W. 
sight words and phonetic words of tlie | ite eal * Bec. 
or] i i “% Raflia, s, Yarns, Leathers, ers, Art ’ 
Primer of the Rational Method in Read- |] j»cvtiics Materials and Toole for Metal Work, _ The 
ing. No diacritical marks are used in|] anda Crafts and Construction Work Supplies of in thi 
the text. This- omission the author | peg Aono ag ony ven bag A the Low lems ° 
E. W. A. ROWLES, feels confident will be especialiy appre- |] your order. ee ee instea 
ciated, asready recognition of unmarked GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 169 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, iLL. say, | 
N233-235 MARKET ST., CHICAGO, ILL. words gives efficiency and facility in singir 
reading. New words are introduced have 
gradually, there being usually but two Mt conte 
h k ° ie S ° or three to a lesson. The stories are A WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? simpli 
Than Sgiving souvenirs simple and full of life and action. The f° Our graduates are filling High Salaried The 
‘ boys and girls of whom tl i > 
Handsome Booklet, 42x54 in.—12pp. —Outside ot dees tis "thines that hance ten sgn eee owe Alia Pen werk Secale 
Cover printed in Colors, (same design as cut). In- boys and girls. The animals and plants courses of Personal tome Instruction by co } dre 
. ete, ¢ £ 
side pages contain following illustrations: Landing | are those with which he is familiar. successful t ‘eaching. Expert instructors, | Ponition 8 
of Pilgrims, Mayflower, First Village, Pilgrims eae : : workers. Write for Handsome 
Going to Church, First Thanksgiving Dinner The mature work customeriiy outlined | “sous Free, APPLIED Boys 
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has rewritten the famous voyages es- 
pecially for children in the second and 
third years in school, preserving as far 
as possible Swift’s own simple and un- 
adorned style, and retaining much of his 
inimitable humor.. The illustrations are 
especially attractive and amusing. 


Pictorial German Course. By D. J. 
Rees. Edited by Henry Bauman, late 
*liead master of the Anglo-German school, 
London. 142 pages, cloth. Price 65 
cents. 

A very practical method of teaching 
the spoken language. Each lesson deals 
with familiar surroundings, as_ the 
Family Circle, the School, the Street, 


etc., a picture of which stands at the be- | 


ginning of the lesson, making it easy 


for the pupil to learn the names of the | 


objects presented to the eye, and to 
iorm sentences about them. ‘‘Common 
sense’’ grammar accompanies these les- 
sons, and the book closes with a full 
list of irregular verbs and a German- 
English vocabulary. 


The Educational Process. By Arthur 
Carey Flashman. Volume 6 in Lippin- 


cott’s Educational series, edited by Mar- | 
Cloth. | 


tin G. Brumbaugh. 336 p. 8vo. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
The author states as his purpose in this 


work, an attempt ‘‘to organize a new | 
doctrine of edcuation out of an old theory | 


of thought,’’ claiming originality only 
for the ‘‘method of treatment’? whicii he 
succeeds in making sufficiently original 
to arrest the attention of even the casual 
reader, and to present a different point of 
view to any one reading the book with 
an earnest purpose. For one wishing to 


make a further sttdy of the subject the | 


value of the book is increased by an un- 
usually full bibliography. 


Introductory Sight-Seeing Melodies by 
K. W. Newton. 8vo. Cloth, 42 pages, 
22c. Maiiing price, 30c. Cinn & Co. 

The underlying principle c. the music 


in this book is the illustration of prob- | 


lems with attractive, spontaneous melody 
instead of with mere notes. That 
say, every principle of elementary sight 
singing is iliustrated in tunes which 
have the greatest amount of musical 
content possible, considering their 
simplicity. 

The book is intended to be used in 
connection with the New Educational 
Music Course, by pupils of the second 
grade, 





Boys, flying kites haul in their white- 
winged birds; 

You can’t do that way when you're fly- 
ing words. 

Thoughts, unexpressed, may sometimes 
fall back dead, 

But God himself can’t kill them when 
they’re said. — Will Carleton. 





You Need to ae More of Pedagogy 
and Methods 


Simply to be familiar with the branches 
taught in school does not qualify you to 
hecome a teacher. The substance of the 
text must be reinforced with a knowl- 
edge of methods of teaching and some 
understanding of the principles of peda- 
gogy. A mastery of at least the elemen- 
tary principles of these is essential to 
every teacher, because they lie at the 
foundation of all good teaching. They 
enable the instructor to adapt her lessons 
tothe needs of the pupil, and show, 
also, how to make those lessons interest- 


is to} 
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Dainty Gift Books 
at Half Price 


White covers with 

! flowers in natural 
colors and titles in 
gold, 424x634, 16 pages 
of heavy enameled 
paper, beautifully 
printed in colors and 
interspersed with flow- 
ers in natural colors, 
a revelation for beauty 
and economy in price. 











These are the titles : 


Christmas Token 
Christmas Tide 

Rose Leaves 
Friendship Token 
Pansies for ‘Thoughts 





f 
l 
Violets to Greet You 
Thoughts for Companions Links of Memory 
Forget-Me-Not Bells Across the Snow 
Publishers’ price, 25¢. each. 
Our price, postpaid, 12 1-2c. each. 























Padded Satinette Series 


Satinette padded covers with titles and floral 
designs in gold and natural colors, 54x64 
inches, 36 pages of heavy plate paper, beautifully 
printed in colors and gold with exquisite floral 
designs in natural colors accompanying the 
text, in neat box. 

Publishers’ price, 50c, each 
Our price, postpaid, 25c. each. 
Titles are as follows: 
Bible Forget-Me-Nots 
Pansies from Shakespeare 
Violets from Tennyson 
Roses and Lilies from Longfellow 
Holly Berries from Dickens 


Gems from Bryant 
~ ‘* Whittier 
es * Riley 
wi ‘“* Lowell 


Flowers from Eugene Field 


When stock of any title is exhausted other 
titles will be substituted in filling orders, 

Our circular of higher priced books mailed 
upon request. 


JOHN WILCOX, 





Special Bargain Series 1 


‘These consist of two cards, about 34x54, tied 
together with ribbon. The front card has eight 
designs of flowers, scenery, etc., elegantly liiho- 
graphed on silver background with an appro- 
priate Christmas greeting, and richly embossed. 
The second card has an appropriate verse and is 
neatly printed in colors. It is only by making 
them in immense quantities that we are able to 
offer them at -~— 3c. each, 40 for $1.00 





Special Bargain Series 2 
444x6, similar in a general way to Series 1, but 
larger and tied with wider ribbon. 
5c. each, 24 for $1.00 


Other Styles, Single Cards 


Series A.—About 34x54, embossed, assorted 


designs. ic, each, 120 for $1. 
Series C.—About 44x6, . embossed, assorted 
designs. 1 1-2c. each, 80 for $1, 


Series E.--Very pretty, 5x7, embossed flowers 
and scenery. 2c. each, 60 for $1, 
Series H.—5'4x844, embossed, cut out edge, 
beautiful designs in scenery and flowers, big 
value for the money. 4c. each, 30 for $1. 


Monthiy Teachers’ Journal Free 


Send us an order for at least a dollar’s worth 
of goods during November and we will include a 
year’s subscription to The Teachers’ Gazette, 
provided you ask for it, and are not now a 
subscriber. 
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Christmas Cards, Dainty Gift Books. 
and Post Cards 


Excellent as our holiday goods have been in years past, we confidently assert that our lines this year equel anything ever 
offered. The high quality and marvelousely low prices of our goods are a suprise to all who see them. 


We send no 


free samples, butmail them at the price quoted for the goods. Everything sent postpaid unless otherwise stated. 


Christmas Cards 


Water Lily Souvenirs 






School District No. 17 


Springheld, N.Y. 
1907-8, 


— 


owe 


A 


pp Segipntiocs 


Vinee Washburn, feacher 


— 
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Size 4)4x6inches 


The most beautiful Souvenir Card you ever 
saw. ‘The first card is elegantly lithographed 
with water liliesin white, pink, blue, and yellow, 
resting on the water. ‘The colors are alwavs sent 
assorted, ‘The first card contains the name of 
the school, or number of the district, place, date, 
names of teacher and officers, end the 
card contains the names of the pupils. They 
are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament 
for any room. 


second 


: Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir, 4c. 


Photos.—An extra card will be added with photo 
of teacher or schoolhouse copied from photo you 
send at the following additional cost: On« 
dozen or less, 3oc.; additional ones, 1c. each, 

A free sample willbe sent to those who intend 
to order souvenirs. Catalogue of other 
free, 


styles 


Christmas Postcards 


About 4o desigus elegantly lithographed in 
colors and go!d and embossed, the quality us 
ually sold at 2 forse, Our price 1c. each, too o1 
more 1c. each, 2co or more Ic, each. 


New Year Postcards, about 50 designs assorted, 
same high quality, same price, 


Photo Postcards 


Send us a good clear photo from which to copy 
and we will reproduce it on posteards by 
photo process. ‘They are allthe rage just now 
Send them to your friends with a Christmas 
greeting. We can copy a portrait, a view, o1 
any photo. Photo will be returned uninjured. 

12 for 48c., 3c. for each additional one, 

Christmas Recitations 

A choice collection of 39 Christmas recitations 

10 cents. 


out 


’ 


MILFORD, N. Y. 





Arthur Baker, editor Amerika Esper- 
anisto, 1239 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 





ing. The teacher’s work is made easier, 
too, by the removal of many of the | 
ditliculties common to every schoolrvom. | 
It is wise that state laws include peda- | 
gogy and methods in the list of branches | 
for examination for the various grades of 
certificates. 

If yon are weak in this department of 
school work, the editor advises you to 
Write to the Interstate School of Corres- 
pondence of Chicago for help. For a) 
very low tuition fee, it offers excellent 
work in pedagogy and methods for all 
grades below the high school, and this is 
but one of more than fifty courses in | 
Which its text-matter and instruction is 
admittedly superior. For years educa- 
tors have watched the growth of this 
Scliool with satisfaction, for it is surely 
mecting a want in carrying instruction 
to those teachers who cannot leave their 
Work to attend their State Normals or 
favorite colleges. 





writes that, notwithstanding the great 
amount of publicity whi-h has been given 
to Esperanto, the international language, 


| 


he finds that not more than one-tenth of | 
the people of the United States have even | 


a vague idea of its purpose and scope, 
and perhaps not one in a hundred has a 
reasonably definite conception of it. As 


a sort of counter-irritant to the criticism | 


which is occasionally circulated by the 


uninformed, he has printed for a free | 


| distribution, a second edition of 100,000 


copies of a small primer, “Klements of 


word-construction and purpose of thie 


| language, and will mail a copy to any 


person who requests it, sending stamp 
for postage. He thinks our readers, to 
whom this movement for an international 
auxiliary language which now covers 


something more than a fad, will appre- 
this announcement. 


| Esperanto,’’ setting forth the grammar, | 


ONE OF THE BEST ote eesres 
propertiesin 
Minnesota, ina field all its own, forsale to the 
right parties. For details address. 
MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 


of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for 
2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO, 








oor COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
c. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 





60 SOUVENIR POSTCARDS POSTPAID 


Join our exchange, 10e,. Largest club in the world. 





YALE POSTCARD EXCHANGE, BOX 1518 F, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
| 6 Christmas Post Cards 
FOR Beautifully Colored and Embossed. 

10 Cts. ] M. Place Souvenir Co., Passaic, N. J. 


every country on earth will appeal : 











MARGUERITE FREY POST CARDS. 

A series of six tri-chrome cards of the most 

tiful woman in America, for 15 cents. 
1018-18th Street, Denver, Colo. 


heau- 
James Lugg, 


| logue FREE. 


CALLING CARDS WRITTEN at 15 cts per 
dozen, None better. Sure to please. Agents wanted 
G. E. WEAVER. Perry, lowa. 


a! . -— Sample Butt-in, Devil, Mil- 
iC eT, YU, . — lionaire, Hot Air, & rinen BARDS 
—f ree SZ, WrittenCallingCards you ever éaw.Some 
. . 7 -\ thing New with A ig outfit, A ny 


zouttit, Alle 
W. A. BODE, Box i%) Fair Haven, a 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Your name tinseled on a post card and samples of birth 
day and fancy cards for 10 ets. (silver Our large cat 
Reliable Post Card Co., Dept, 6, Sanhury, Va 























LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


Calls for our graduates far exceed supply. Operated b 
and under supervision of R. R. Officials. Railroad wires 
in School, Positions assured. Work for expenses, Cat- 
alog free. National Telegraphy Institute, Dept. H, 








Cincinnati, Ohio. Philadelphia, Paes Memphis, Tenn 
Davenport, lowa. Columbia, 8. C 
at your home 
Our Book! 
tells how to learn to play any instrument, Piano, Or 
gan, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete. Write Americnsr 
School of Music. 214 Clark St., Dept. 42, Chicase 
15 CTS, brings you Pathfinder 18 weeks. Oldest and 
| best current-events paper Pathfinder, Wash ID. ¢ 
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Y PURSUING A COURSE by Mail from the 
American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, 
N. Y. The pioneer school giving ‘instruction 
by mail. Organized in 1889, it has since given 

instruction to over 35,000 students in the United States 

and foreign countries. 


Personal Instruction 


The great success of our Instruction by Mail is 
due to the personal attention given to every detail by our 
Corps of Instructors. Each student is in a class by him- 
self, his lessons being corrected thoroughly each week and 
returned with a personal letter of suggestion and criticism. 


For Whom Our Courses Are Designed 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not as fully prepared for his 
work as he should be. 

For the Teacher v-*o is prevented from having a better school and 
salary for lack of proper training: 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and has a little 
spare time to devote to reading and study. 

For Any One who desires a complete business education, 

For Any One who wishes to prepare for examination or secure a 
higher grade certificate. 


Here is Some Proof 
Let Us Send You More 





Has Pursued Drawing and Normal Courses and 
Will Take Up Advanced Normal 


When I began the Course in Drawing, I could not draw a square, knew nothing 
whatever of even the terms used, and as I had been out of the schoolroom for 25 
years [ found it harder than younger people would. [certainly have gained a 
whole lot in this short Course and as soon as I finish the Normal Course hope to 
take up the Advanced Normal Course. Asa Stantey Goopricu, N. Troy, N.Y. 


Increase of $25.a Month 


I found the Normal Course better than the same time 
at school although the cost was not o1ie-fifth as much. 
Since completing the Course I have been asked to accept the 
principalship of four different schools, each of which pays 
from $15 to $25 more per month than I am getting. 

. H. McCGHee, 
Oculus, Ga. 





Completed Three Courses 


[ have now completed three Courses from you and am highly pleased with each 
one. I do not think anyone’s spare moments could be used to better advantage. 
1 have had some chances to attend High Schools; but will say your method of in- 
struction is equal to any and is much cheaper. 

I will be pleased to recommend your Courses to anyone. I want to take another 
Course as soon as work will permit. Grorer C. Brinkernorr, Thurber, Utah. 


P. S.—Has just enrolled for the fourth Course. 





Courses of Instruction 
NORMAL | Place across (X) before the 


Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government (courses orsubjectsin which you 
Grammat Geography Theory and Practice/are especially interested; write 
jyour name and address below 


History 
ADVANCED NORMAL and mail to us, 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature 

Geometry Physical Geog. PRIN | DOME EE ooo aco csndeteadascvcdanctssswapneoeat 
SCIENTIFIC ‘ ' 

General History Physics Zoolozy Ps ED. sas sep se senshs danas pwdbgecsctunsuscasconsas 


History of 


Chemistry 
Education or xo, 


Astronomy 





Botany 
| Students Commercial Arithmetic 
| Drawing Commercial Law R. B.D. .....00.. STATE .ossssee000 on 
| Penmanship Letter Writing All courses and subjeets fully 
Shorthand Spelling lescribed in catalog. Ask for it. 





| Bookkeeping 





Special Rates to all who enroll during November 


American Correspondence Normal, 
111 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for schoo), church or parlor. 25 cts. 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as soloor,chorus, 25 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne’s 
—Serious, sentimental and humorous. 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 2 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. 25 cts. ; 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six. 25 cts. 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—A bumorous play 
for children and young folks. Represents a school 
of fiify years ago and the preparations tor the Christ- 
mas entertainment. Easy to prepare; only one 
scene. Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and apy number can be used. 15 cts. 

Christmas for All Nations—Iutroduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beleifs. Suitable for Sunday school 0a mission- 
ary entertainment. 7 boys, 8 girls, 15 cents. 


Christmas Dream, A—Santa Clans aud several | 


Mother Goose Children in new rhymes and clever 
antics. Requirements easy. 5 boys 5 girls, 15 cts. 

Christmas Dialogs, Guptils Original—For 
children of all ages. 25 cents. 

Christmas Joke, A—May be given by children or 
as a burlesque by grown people. In rhyme and 
very funny. 12 male, 12 female characters. 25 Cts. 

Christmas iu Santa Claus’? House—Full of live. 
liest happenings. 8 male, 14 female characters. 25 c- 

Christmas Budget—"The Christmas Alphabet” for 
26 children; seven ‘‘Christmas Tableaux” and **The 
Christmas March,” a spectacular performance. ic. 

Christmas Selections, Guptil’s Original—A 
very select collection. 15 cents. 

Coristmas Star March and Drill—For 16 to 24 


| Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People- 
Especially adapted for school entertainments. 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 ei, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — '; 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new*any 
original drills and exercises for the little ones. 25 cts, 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and (id. 
The—A collection ofdialogues, tableaux, charades. 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 


ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but wou. 
derfully brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girls ang 
boys. 15 cents. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—py 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer. 
cises for all grades. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces 1n prose ani 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations-— 

| _ Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts. 
Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best Ep. 

glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
| _ for school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 
Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
| of much experience. Practically tested in schoo} 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts, 

| Prescot’s Drawing Room Recitations-— 

Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 cts 

| Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig. 

| inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 

young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions, 
Very courplete. Boards. 50 cents. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘“Be- 
tween the Acts,’ ‘‘Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” *Wanted,a Valet,” ‘A Slight Miscalculation’ 

_ and “Pro Tem.” 30 ets. 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 ¢. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of origina! 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 














girls. No scenery. Complete diagrams. 15 cents. | Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adajt- 


Casey’s Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete. 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

and Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 

Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, ete., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Driiland Mareb, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 ets. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
ete., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, | 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection | 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts. 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 
recitations, songs, Class exercises, etc. Separate pro- 
gram for each grade. 15 cents. 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terial for several entertainments, Separate program 
foreach grade. 15 cents. 

tsood Humor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is | 
among the pieces, 30 cts. | 

Gius Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- | 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children. Each has a | 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar, Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, ‘Twenty complete programs, 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
UC. Shoemaker. Brght and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 40 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, ieaniliaee 
should own one. 25 cts. | 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different | 
holidays. 30 cents. | 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morion. The Brownie, Taper, May- | 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and | 
others. 30 cts ! 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. | 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor | 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Ladies’? Reciter—-Filled with selections in prose | 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts. | 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards ! 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and | 
speakers. 25 cts, | 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- | 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged | 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- | 
easions. For children of ten vears. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine vears, 25 cts. | 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts. 


. 








ed alike t) parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialoguas for celebrating Thanksgiving in 
the school-room. 15 cents. 

Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking 
play for boys. Full of life and fun. 15 cents 

The Newsboys’ Thanksgiving—A jolly new 
play. ‘Time 40 minutes. 15 cents. 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents, 

Wiltord’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
fur the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. One ofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 





Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-lir 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of: Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 

Catchy Comie Dialogues—New, clever. For young 
people and adults. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Little People— 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues. 

Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading o' 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business, 

One Hundred Entertainments—For church oF 
parlor. 

Pomes ov the Peepul —‘‘Pomes containii’ al 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee.” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter 
tainments, charades, puzzles, ete. 

Shadow Pictures. Pantomimes, Charades, 
etec,, and how to prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, ciirel 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes aid 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. : 

The Best Drill Book—Very popular drilis ané 
marches. 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors, 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak. 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes. sags 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas 


ter minds, * ; 
The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems fi"! 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. : : 


The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, nove! 2" 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—* 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. ; 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full direction 

When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues 
drills and plays. ; 

Wide Awake Dialogues—Brand new 4!" 
original. ; 

Work and Play—For school, church or parior el 
tertainments. Just the thing to please th: little 
foiks. Original throughout, 


SON% NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. CWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N.Y. 


November’s Crown—A new spectacular entertain. 
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“*Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant 
the workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


The School Program 


IME is so valuable a factor in the work of 
the school that the teacher who plans care- 
fully how to use it to the best advantage will 
best succeed in developing efficiency in her 
pupils and in herself. A few simple prin- 
ciples govern the making of such a program as 
will save and use the most time of the five or 
six hours of the school day and the five days 
of the school week. 


Study Periods 


[N_ the first place a good program will show 

definite times for study as well as for reci- 
tation. Itis essential to good management 
that the teacher should know what activity is— 
or ought to be—engaged in at every period of 
the day. It is equally essential that the 
pupils should be doing certain things at 
certain times, thus forming habits of regular, 
prompt and efficient study. 

Most of the preparation that the pupiis of 
the first four or five grades make for their 
recitations should be made in school under the 
direction and guidance of the teacher and in 
the atmosphere of study and _ application 
which ought to pervade a schoolroom. No 
pupil, old or young, should be allowed to take 
up or to lay aside work according to the 
whim of the moment. One of the best things 
a school can do for a pupil is to develop in 
him the power to hold himself steadily to the 
completion of a task within an allotted time. 


SECOND principle that should govern 

the arrangment of a program is that the 
preparation of a lesson should be made as soon 
as possible after its assignment. If the 
sadder understands the fine art of conducting 
a recitation instead of the poor practice of 
‘hearing lessons.’’ the pupil will feel such in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the subject in which 
he has just been reciting that he will want to 
siewnsed at once to the study of the next lesson 
in that subject. 

He will also find it best to use the sugges- 
tions that the teacher has made while they 
are fresh and clear 1n his memory. ‘The pupii 
should leave a recitation with his mind in 
such a glow of interest and arvused vigor 
that he can attack the next portion of the 
subject better by plunging into it at once than 
by waiting until the momentum of the reci- 
tation is lost and the mental glow is faded. 


Fatigue Periods 


A THIRD principle of the program requires 
that the labor of study and of recitation 
be distributed according to the fatigue periods 
of the day. This requirement is easily met 
by putting the recitation and the study of the 
next lesson in consecutive periods, arranging 
for the easier work at the periods of greater 
fatigue. 
The problems of school fatigue have not 
been worked out fully as yet, but some general 





By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph.D. 


conclusions arrived at by observation and 
experiment may safely be acted upon. 
Roughly speaking, the periods of least 


mental fatigue and of greatest mental efficien- 
cy in school children are; (1) between the 
opening of the school day and the mid-fore- 
noon recess, and (2) following the noon lunch- 
eon and recess. 

Those subjects, therefore, that require the 
greatest mental effort in their preparation 
and recitation should be slaned at these 
periods of the forenoon and afternoon. That 
means, still speaking broadly, that technical 
grammar, arithmetic, and exercises requiring 
verbatim memorizing—such as ‘‘memory 
gems’’ drill lists of words, date lists in history, 
etc.,—should be placed between 9 and 10:30 
A. M., and between 2 and 3 or 3:30 P. M. 
In those periods, also, properly belongs the 
work of those pupils who are struggling to 
acquire a vocabulary in the first, second, and 
third readers. 

In the second half of each half day should 
be placed the ‘‘culture subjects’’—advanced 
vito and literature, advanced history and 
geography, music, drawing, etc. 


HE teacher should reserve for herself three 

or four irregular short periods through the 
day in which to “inspect the room.’? At 
these ‘times she should move about quietly 
among the pupils, inspecting their work, 
dropping a helpful hint here, a restraining 
suggestion there, and a gentle rebuke or a 
word of praise. as needed. By this simple 
expedient, disorder is checked before it is 
fairly begun, idleness is lessened, and dili- 
gence is stimulated. 


The Daily Opening Exercise 


N average of ten or fifteen minutes should 
be set apart for the daily opening exercises. 
Rightly used, this period becomes a source of 
— for good work and good order all 
ay. 

The exercises of this period should be most 
carefully planned by the teacher at least a 
week ahead. © There should always be singing 
by the school, and often special pieces of 
music, vocal or instrumental, rendered by 
some of the pupils or by some one else es- 
pecially invited to make such a contribution 
to the pleasure and culture of the school. 

There should always be a brief devotional 
service, rendered with spirit and feeling, never 
ina dull, perfunctory way. Some kind of 
music and the devotional service should be the 
daily necessities; other features may be added 
from time to time to suit the locality, . the 
season or other circumstances and needs. 

One school follows this general plan: On 
Monday morning, the most important news of 
the past week is giver, sometimes by the 
teacher, usually by one or more of the pupils; 





on Tuesday, there is an object lesson in nature- 
study or elementary science for the whole 
school; Wednesday 1s reserved for a talk by 
the teacher upon some topic not previously 
announced, or by some citizen of the district 
who has something worth while to say and can 
say it briefly; on Thursday, the international 
Sunday School lesson is gone over; on Friday 
morning there are no special features, because 
of the Friday afternoon exercises, but once a 
month the Friday morning period is used for 
a review of all the special features of the 
opening exercises throughout the past month. 
There is rarely a dull day and never a_turb- 
ulent one in that school. This weekly program 
may be varied and adapted to the He of any 
other school. 


The Closing Period 
A SHORT period should be provided every 


day in which to close the day’s work. 
For about five minutes after the close of the 
last recitation and before the wraps are dis- 
tributed for the homegoing, the hide school 
should be brought to **attention,”’ every pupil 
sitting squarely in his seat, facing the teacher 
and with hands folded on the desk. When all 
are quiet, the teacher, in a few words, sums up 
the day’s work as good or poor and shows 
where improvement may be mas for the next 
day; or she recites with the school a familiar 
memory gem, or there is a song, or the 
school is dismissed with a simple ‘*Goodbye 
and a happy morrow.’’ This closing period 
may be made very helpful in schoul government. 


Friday Afternoon 

PECIAL exercises with which to close the 

week can be made of great educational 
value. Many brilliant lawyers, statesmen. 
parliamentarians, orators and debaters owe 
their first impulse and their subsequent success 
to the example and training of the country 
school lyceum, or Friday afternoon “'literary.”’ 
In these Friday afternoon exercises, a debate 
should always be a prominent feature. Live 
questions should be selected, bringing the 
pupils into close touch with present and past 
problems, and requiring reading and thought. 

The old-tashioned dialogue is in every way 
an excellent exercise. Essays, declamations, 
music, and an occasional address from some 
visitor, will make up the programs from week 
to week. No school is so small, so poor, or 
so remote that it cannot use these Friday 
afternoon exercises as means of growth and 
culture for pupils and citizens. 

The live, progressive, earnest teacher, by 
careful planning and foresight will not only 
provide for the hourly, daily, and weekly 
progress of the school but will alsoarrange, in 
general outline, her work for each month for 
the whole term. In this way oniy will time 
be saved, well used, and made valuable to the 
school and to the community. 
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Education for Efficiency 


today is that men of all classes have 

come to look upon edudcation as a thing 
that will better their condition; and they mean 
by that, first of all, something to make their 
labor more effective and more profitable; and 
second, they mean something that will enable 
them to live fuller lives. They have no very 
clear idea of the methods for bringing it all 
about, nor have they any very good means of 
impressing their views and desires upon us at 
educational conventions; but to better their 
condition through education is the abiding 
faith and purpose of all men everywhere and 
they will persist until it is realized in some 
fashion or other. 

The training of the young for the duties of 
life isno longer left to the charity of the 
church nor to private endowment, however 
munificent. We do not ask a man to pay the 
expense of his own education, and we no longer 
require the parent to pay for the schooling of 
his child. We have come to recognize that in 
the last analysis the child belongs to the com- 
munity and public policy requires that he be 
educated. So we have the policy of universal 
education well established among us and the 
largest item of public as well as of private 
expense is for schools. 

Now this is not sentiment, it is business; it 
is not charity, it is statesmanship. We pro- 
pose to maintain al] sorts of education for all 
sorts of people, an to keep them in school as 
long as we can—so tar have we gone already 
in this worship of the idol of our day and 
time; so far has the common man_ progressed 
in his determination to be educated. 

Yes, truly the ruling passion of the race is 
for education. Individuals would amass 
wealth; individuals would exert influence and 
power; individuals would live lives of luxury 
and ease, but the common purpose of the 
masses of men from all the walks of life is a set 
determination to acquire knowledge. Daugh- 
ters of washerwomen graduate from the high 
school, and ditchers’ sons go to college—not 
by ones and twos, but literally by hundreds 
and thousands, and if the ruling passion fails 
in individual cases we have a law that will put 
the child into school, wi//y-nilly, on the 
ground that to this extent, at least, he is pub- 
lic property. 

Now what is to be the consequence of all 
this? What will the daughter of the washer- 
woman do after she has graduated from the 
high school? Will she take her mother’s place 
at the tub? What think you? If not, how 
will the washing be done? and was her school- 
ing a blessing or a curse to the community ?— 
because the tub must stay; and if she does take 
her place at the tub, was her schooling a bless- 
ing or a curse to her? Will the ditcher’s son 
inherit the father’s spade ? and if not, how will 
ditches be dug if all men are to be educated ? 
How will the world’s work get done if educa- 
tion takes men and women out of useful and 
needful occupations and makes them over into 
pseudo ladies and gentlemen of leisure? How, 
too, will their own bills be paid except they 
labor as men have always labored? It is idle 
to say that a portion of the race should be left 
ignorant that they may perform the undesirable 
though necessary labor. The “portion”? ob- 
jects, and what are we going to is about it? 
Now these are disagreeable questions and we 
would rather not be forced to answer them; 
but they are fundamental and will soon begin 


T most significant educational fact 





*Extracts from a speech by E. Davenport, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture and Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
station, Unlversity of Illinois, at the dedication of the Agricul- 
tural Experfment Statson, University of Tennessee. ‘ 


By E. Davenport* 


to answer themselves in some fashion under our 
system of education, which is rapidly becoming 
universal. 

Whether we know it or not we are engaged 
in the most stupendous educational, social, and 
economic experiment the world has ever un- 
dertaken--the experiment of universal educa- 
tion; and whether in the end universal educa- 
tion shall prove a blessing or a curse to us will 
depend entirely upon our skill in handling the 
issues it has a for our solution. We have 
entered too far upon this experiment ever to 
retire from it, even if we desired to do so, 
which we do not; and if the outcome is to be 
safety and not anarchy, and if it is all to result 
in further development of the race and not in 
retrogression then a few fundamentals will have 
to be clearly recognized before long and 
brought into and made a part of our educa- 
tional ideals, policies, and methods. 

First of all, if we are to have universal 
education then it must contain a large element 
of the vocational, because all the needful 
activities must be maintained in the educated 
state as heretofore. The race cannot progress 
any more in the future than in the past ex- 
cept by the expenditure of large amounts of 
human energy. This being so, education can- 
not be looked upon as an avenue to a life of 
ease, nor as a means of giving one man an ad- 
vantage over another whereby he may exist 
upon the fruit of that other's labor and the 
sweat of that other’s brow. It might do for a 
few; it cannot do forthe mass, whose efficiency 
must be increased and not decreased by educa- 
tion; because in the last analysis education is 
a public as well as a personal mattter and the 
interests of the state require that the ratio of 
individual efficiency in all lines shall be con- 
stantly increased. 

Second, within the limits of needful activities 
one occupation is as important as another, and 
a system of universal education must enrich 
them all, or the end will be disastrous. We 
need to change our views concerning what 
have been regarded as menial employments. 
In the millennium no woman will make her 
living over the washtub, nor will she sing the 
song of the shirt day and night forever; but 
neither will education and elevation free her 
or any one else from a fair share of the drudg- 
ery of life, because the needful things must 
still be done. Nor must we fail to remind our- 
selves that not ail the labor of the world is at 
the washtub, or at the bottom of the ditch, be- 
cause success in any calling is the price of unre- 
mitting and exhausting toil, against which ed- 
ucation is no insurance whatever. It can only 
promise that faithful labor shall have its ade- 
quate and sure reward. And that is enough, 
for no man has a right to ask that he be freed 
from labor on this earth; he can only pray to 
be relieved from the burden of aimless and 
fruitless drudgery—which is the blessed assur- 
ance of education. While education is no re- 
lief from labor, or even drudgery, it ought, 
however, to lessen the totality of drudgery by 
the further utilization of mechanical energy 
and the more economic and intelligent bestowal 
of human effort. Education will never fully 
justify itself until this shall have been accom- 
plished and the human machine be liberated 
from the last form of slavery,—the drudgery 
that is born of ignorance. 

No man then has a right to be useless. Most 
men will continue to earn and ought to earn, 
in one way or another, the funds to pay their 
bills, and in this natural way will the world’s 
work get done in the future as in the past. The 
education of all men, therefore, is, or should 
be, in a broad sense vocational, and the so- 


called learned professions are but other names 
for developed industries. In this broad sense 
every useful activity is included from farming. 
to music and painting, poetry and sculpture ; 
from engineering to medicine and law, philos- 
ophy and theology; as wide and as varied as 
the activities and capacities of the human ani- 
mal—so wide and so varied must our educa- 
tion be if it is to be universal and be safe. 

Measured by this standard, farming has the 
same claims upon education as have language 
and literature, but no more, for both are use- 
ful or may be, though in different ways. Which 
is more useful we cannot tell any more than 
we can tell whether food or religion is the more 
essential to human life or whether art or indus- 
try contributes most to its fullest development. 
We only know that all things within the range 
of human capacity are useful and_ that educa- 
tion may, if it will, enrich’them all. 

Unless universal education can be so admin- 
istered as not to greatly disturb the relations 
of needful activities it will prove in the end a 
curse instead of a blessing, and it is the busi- 
ness of educators now to soberly consider the 
consequences of headlong policies, however 
promising in direct results, if they do not 
reckon with the inevitable outcome of a false 
or inadequate philosophy of education. 

Third, in the working out of these plans 
such policies and methods must be observed as 
shall prevent social cleavage along vocational 
lines. Unless we can do this, democracy will 
in the end fail. We cannot goon with one 
half of the people educated and the other half 
ignorant any more than we could live with one 
half free and the other half. slave. No more 
can we live with one half educated to one set 
of ideals and the other half to another. If 
we attempt it we shall have, in the end, not 
civilization but a tug of war between highly 
educated but mutually destructive human en- 
ergies. The only safety for us now is in the 
education of all classes to common ideals of 
individual efficiency and public service along 
needful lines and with common. standards of 
citizenship. To this end the individual must 
have training both vocational and humanistic 
and it is better if he does not know just when 
or how he is getting either the one or the other. 

Fourth, remembering that what is one man’s 
vocation is another’s avocation and that what 
is technical and professional to one is human- 
istic to another, remembering that all study is 
educational and that utility does not lessen its 
value; remembering, too, that much of our 
education comes from association and that the 
best of it comes in no other way—remember- 
ing all these and many other considerations 
well-known to the thinking man, we must agree 
that ina system of universal education the 
best results will always follow when as many 
subjects as possible and as many vocations as 
may be are taught together in the same school, 
under the same management and_ to the same 
body of men. In no other way can a perfectly 
homogeneous population be secured. In no 
other way can universal efficiency be so closely 
combined with good citizenship. In no other 
way can activity and learning be so intimately 
united. In no other way can morals and good 
government be so safely entrusted to a free 
people. 

As I see it the greatest hindrance to the nat- 
ural evolution of a single system of schools 
adapted to the education of all classes of our 
people is academic tradition which needs sub- 
stantial modification in a number of important 
particulars. 

The truth is, there is no suchthing as a 


(Continued on page 4o) 




































The poet and artist, as well as the historian, 
have given to us the story of the Pilgrims in 
many forms, and it is from their records rather 
than from the regular histories that we can 
best see the beauty of character and strength 
of purpose of these people to whom we owe so 
much. 

Study for a few moments the two pictures 
which give us the first impressions of them as 
they are about to start for the new land, 
*‘The Embarkation of the Pilgrims,’’ by Weir, 
and **The Departure From Delft Haven,”’ and 
if the pictures do not make plain to you the 
motives and purposes of these people, and if 
you cannot appreciate all that 
the partings from friends and 
kindred meant to them, then 
read O. W. Holmes’ ‘Robinson 
of Leyden.”’ 


Before tlie Speedwell’s anchor swung, 


Ere yet the Mayflower’s sail was 
spread, 
While round his feet the Pilgrims 
clung, 
The pastor spake, and thus he 
said: 
‘*Men, brethren, sisters, children 
dear, 
God calls you hence from over sea ; 
* * * 7 
Ye go to bear the saving word 
To tribes unnamed and shores un- 
trod : 





Heed well the lessons ye have heard 

From those old teachers tauglit of 
God.”’ 

No home for these! Too well they 
knew ; 
The mitred king behind the throne ; 

The sails were set, the pinions flew, 
And westward, ho! for worlds unknown. 


“The Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor” 
(Hallsall) and ‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrims” 
(Rothermel) have their interpretation in 


THE LANDING OF THE PIILGRMIS 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o'er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


The Pilgrims in Literature and Art 


By Nellie G. Petticrew 


Not as tlie conquerer comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came, — 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear; 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storms they sang ; 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This was their welcome home ! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band ; 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childlhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they tiius afar? 
Bright jewels of the imine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 





Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping 
her canvas, 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands 
of the sailors. 

Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the 
ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; anon 
rang 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and 
the echoes 

Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of 
departure ! 

Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of 
the people! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read 
from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent 

entreaty? 

Then from their houses in haste came 
forth the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
Men and women and children, all 

hurrying down to the seashore, 
Eager, with tearful eyes, to say 

farewell to the Mayflower, 
Homeward bound o’er the sea, and 

leaving them here in the desert. 


x * . n 


Meanwhile the master alert, but 
with dignified air and important, 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide 

and the wind and the weather, 
Walked about on the sands, and the 
people crowded around him, 
Saying a few last words, and en- 
forcing his careful remembrance. 
Then, taking each by the hand, as if 
he were grasping a tiller, 
Into the boat he sprang, and in haste 
shoved off to his vessel, 
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PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH 


Ay, call it holy ground,— 


The soil where first they trod! 


Tiey have left unstained what there they found— 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


Freedom to worship God! 


Down in the bleak December bay 
The ghostly vessel stands away ; 
Her spars and halyards white witl ice, 
Under the dark December skies. 
A hurdred souls, 1n company, 
Have left the vessel pensively, 
Have reached the frosty desert there 
And touched it with the knees of praver. 
Aud now the day begins to dip, 
The night begins to lower 
Over the bay and over the ship 
May flower. . 


—k, W. Ellsworth. 


‘The Return of the 
Mayflower,’ by G. H. 


Glad in his heart to get rid of all 
this worry and flurry, 
Glad to be gone from a land of sand 
and sickness and sorrow, 
Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing 
but Gospel! 
rs m , * 
Long in silence they watched the receding sail of 
the vessel, 
Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell 
of the Pilgrims. 
O strong hearts and true! not one went back in the 
Mayflower! 
No, not one Jooked back, who had set his hand to 
this plouhging ! 
Mucl endeared to them all, as something living and 
human ; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt ina 
vision prophetic, 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth 
(Continued on page 22) 
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THE TWO FAREWELLS 
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: low’s description of the 
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Boughton, and Longfel- [Ff 


sailing of the vessel, as 

given in ‘The Court- 

ship of Miles Standish,”’ 
are companion pieces of 
equal beauty. 

Out of the sea rose the sun, 
and tthe billows rejoiced 
at his coming; 

Beautiful were his feet on 
the purple tops of the 
mountains ; 

Beautiful on the sails. of 
the Mayflower riding at 
anchor, 

Battered and blackened and 
worn by all the storms of 
the winter. 
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Concerning Drills 
Or necessity, the major part of technical 


language work consists of drills. The 

thought of many repetitions is distaste- 
ful to young teachers as a rule, but once one 
has cultivated the drill spirit, it is surprising 
how much originality and ingenuity can be 
displayed in these mechanical exercises. Here 
skill in the use and invention of devices is at 
a premium. 

Some of the best means of drill are those 
that belong to class management, rather than 
to language in an exclusive sense; these may 
as easily be applied in the arithmetic as the 
grammar class. Such is the following :— 

(a) Purpose: To fix in mind the form of the 
possessive plural of nouns, when the plural al- 
ready ends in s. 

(b) Method: Send as many pupils to the 
blackboard as can be accommodated there. 
Let them and those at seats number from one 
to three. Then rapidly dictate nouns, e. g., 
boys, birds, mie extending the list until 
about fifteen words are written. Let all the 
No. 1’s write the first word; No. 2’s the second 
word; No. 3’s the third word; the teacher gives 
the number of the word as she pronounces it. 
Then destection of errors in blackboard work 
follows. 

Each child has the benefit of seeing fifteen 
words over and over again; so often, indeed, 
that their form is fixed in his mind. This 
result is accomplished in one-fifth the time con- 
sumed in assigning each word to the whole 
class. When corrections are made at the 
blackboard the whole class receives the benefit 
of each item treated. In short, you get the 
maximum of progress from a minimum ex- 
penditure of time. 

Of a very different character isthe type of 
drill that belongs to the grammar class alone. 
Here each step bears an inherent relation to 
the topic, and, therefore, requires much more 
careful preparation on the teacher’s part than 
does the exercise previously outlined. Take as 
an illustration a drill to follow a lesson on the 
perfect tenses. 

I. Briskly review the forms of the perfect 
tenses, using an irregular verb; e. g., 

SIMPLE FORM 

He has written. 

He had written. 

He will have written. 

PROGRESSIVE FORM 
He has been writing 
He had been writing 
He will have been writing 
PASSIVE FORM 

It has been written 

It had been written 

It will have been written 

The form of the third person, singular, alone 
is given for the sake of brevity. Use the 
blackboard freely for tabular views, showing 
the construction of each of the perfect tense 
forms. as;—He has written. 
Pres. perfect tense) — (has 


“ : | = ast participle 
Simple Form — { { have + past participle 
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Similarly record each tense reviewed. makin 
to that pupils can readily give the sign o 
each. 

Select from the following suggestions two 
types of drill best suited to your class. 

1. From sentences on the blackboard, have 
pupils name the perfect tenses. 

2. In blackboard sentences, pupils supply 
omitted verb, naming the perfect tenses thus 
originated. 


3. Conceal the tabular view of I. Call for 
tense forms, requiring pupils to respond 


promptly. Choose an irregular verb. Pupils 
write original sentences at the blackboard 
illustrating the tense assigned. 

Pupils give original sentences orally, other 
pupils naming the tense. 

6. One may give a sentence orally, con- 
taining a verb in the simple tense form; others 
change that verb to the various perfect tense 
forms. 

7. From list of irregular verbs on_black- 
board, let children form the perfect tense in- 
dicated by the teacher; e. g. speak, go, seé, do, 
come, give, write, send, meet, swim, drink, 
ring, hang, et cetera. The point here is to 
give practice in speaking ant weiting those 
verbs usually most troublesome to children. 

In work of this character it is important not 
to use one type of drill too often. Reviews 
and drills 1 dire} enable a pupil to see all 
around a special topic, frequently showing it 
in a new light, one not presented nor empha- 
sized in the first presentation of the matter. 


Skilful Initial Presentation 


Skill in first presenting a topic accurately. 
vividly, fully, and impressively minimizes the 
necessity for many repetitions or reviews. The 
converse is also true. It is a mistake, however, 
to slight the development steps in grammar in 
the hope of atoning for the weakness by using 
exercises in which the half-learned point occurs 
again and again. Nothing ever undoes faulty 
development work. Indeed, one of the real 
services that drills render to the teacher is to 
show her how adequately she has unfolded the 
topic in her first treatment of it. The drill 
brings you face to face with your actual ability 
to teach,as well as with your pupils’ attainment. 

If you are inexperienced, you are chagrined 
to find many children who do not know the 
points you considered essential, the very ones 
you were confident you made strong. If, on 


the other hand, your work represents natural . 


effort, you will be encouraged by finding a 
firmer grasp of the topic than you had expected. 

Frequently children derive the most benefit 
from the use of the simplest mechanical devices, 
in which one idea occurs again and again 
witho it the slightest interruption or diverting 
thought. ‘To illustrate by means of the posses- 
sive case ence more: The teacher and_ pupils 
had formed a long list-of nouns in the possessive 
singular; also a list of plural _possessives. 
From experience the teacher had learned that 
the confusion of these two lists is one of the 
most troublesome points in written English. 
Therefore she spent several minutes impress- 
ing the spelling of the singular and the = er 
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She said, ‘“*To test for possessive singular, 
cover the singular form; what remains? If ’s 
remains, the noun must be a singular posses- 


sive.” Very rapidly each noun was tested 
from the kboard list, the teacher’s eraser 
fairly flying as word after word was concealed 


by it. Simllarly for the list of plural posses- 
sives. This exercise was given with a fitth 
grade class with definite results. Concentra- 
tion of thought is an essential here, as is also 
the quick succession of points to be rendered 
accurate and permanent. 


An Incidental Aid 


Often the most delightful aids to language 
teaching are wholly incidental. Take for ex- 
ample the special day celebrations. These 
may be treated in a manner designed to insure 
substantial progress in the speech arts. 

There are two ways of preparing for exer- 
cises in commemoration of a great deed or a 
great person. One of these ways is to give the 
program an individualistic character, each 
pupil who is to take part — a number 
unknown to the rest of the class. Another of 
these ways is to select a central thought for 
two or three weeks prior to the celebration; to 
assign all of the program in the rough to every 
pupil, selecting toward the last those pupils 
who are finally to appear on the platform. 

Let us hope that few people now adhere to 
the former of these plans. From almost every 
view-point the latter plan is preferable. In 
it, every member of the class is submerged in 
the central topic; every pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to work for the special program; every- 
one derives as much benefit as he is capable of 
receiving. Aside from purely linguistic con- 
siderations, the social advantages of the class- 
plan are sufficient to warrant us in substituting 
it for the old-fashioned individualistic method. 

Granted a type of exercise in which every 
pupil has taken some initial part, there still 
remains much to be said concerning the selec- 
tion of material, and its appropriate, fruitful 
treatment. 

Do your pupils really enjoy the trivial in 
literature? (I did not mean to classify the 
trivial as literature; it is more properly de- 
nominated reading matter.) We have heard 
children in most reputabie schools recite verse 
that seemed to us too insignificant for even a 
cursory reading by young people. ‘To spend 
time upon memorizing such matter is scarcely 
advisable. To ask an audience to give time 
to listen to such is surely not defensible. We 
are not so narrow as to exclude all humorous 
verse; we merely object to the silly numbers 
that do no one any good. I cannot illustrate 
by naming the kind of material to which I 
object, because the selections are nut widely 
enough known. We certainly would insert in 
each program a few light poems. As samples 
of the jighter element for a Thanksgiving en- 
tertainment, take Margaret E. Sangster’s dainty 
poem, **Beads for a Name,”’ narrating the 
experience of Little Ruth Endicott; or ‘The 
Minuet,’? by Mary Mapes Dodge. These 
and similar poems may well be interspersed 
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among less attractive readings, in order to give 
color and atmosphere to the hour. 

While rejecting the trivial, let us not make 
the common mistake of selecting material so 
heavy or depressing that children are unnec- 
essarily harrowed or subdued in its presence. 
In this connection, Mr. Percival Chubb 
souunds the right note. Speaking of reading 
in the grammar grades, Mr. Chubb says he 
would rule out certain classes of literature, 
among them, “‘whatever is bathed in an at- 
mosphere of settled gloom; and whatever leads 
into the more solemn and darker mysteries of 
life.”’. However much you adinire Whitman’s 
*“O Captain, my Captain!” you would not 
assign it toa pupil in the grammar grades, 
because yqu yourself cannot read that wail 
without tears. 

‘The last named poem suggests another con- 
sideration; the literary selection must be with- 
in the reach of the children vocally. Young 
people are most facile in their ability to man- 
age their voices, provided the emotions have 
been stirred; but it seems wise to defer until 
the high school period literature demanding 
considerable refinement of voice and much 
histrionic development before it can be accept- 
ably rendered. Be satisfied with the material 
within the pupil’s reach ? 

In preparing for public recitals, teachers 
usually begin at the wrong end of the work. 
That is, they nearly always assign a selection 
to be memorized by a pupil without first plung- 
ing him into the content. Asa _ result, the 
pupil spends a great deal of time in the effort 
to memorize words. Sometimes he wastes time 
by fixing faulty enunciation or pronunciation, 
or a wrong interpretation of the author. Re- 
verse the process, In assigning material, first 
surcharge the pupil’s minds with the import 
of the classic; create the needed atmosphere; 
and help the pupils to think themselves into 
the piece. ‘Then go over the vocal difficulties 
with them, thus removing the necessity for 
later mechanical corrections. In this way much 
time and energy are reserved for polishing or 
intensifying the pupils’ delivery. Give daily 
drill on the pronunciation and clear articula- 
tion of words containing sound combinations 
difficult to produce; and you will find at the 
end of the preparatory period that your oe 
asa whole class have taken a step forward in 
vocal expression. The desire to appear to ad- 
vantage before the assembled school renders 
easy the necessary drill. 

The principal of a private school described 
a special day celebration to me, showing me an 

entirely new phase of the subject. All the 
classes in the school had been dealing for some 
days with the general topic, Easter. Finally 
one morning the school assembled for united 














exercises, with no program whatever in the 


principal’s possession. An appropriate song 
was announced to be given by all. Then the 
principal named a piano solo she had heard 
delightfully rendered by one of the pupils, 
concluding with, **Would you like to play the 
solo for us this morning, Marian?’ Marian 
had rreceived no notice whatever that she was 
expected to entertain her companions. Re- 
lieved of all pre-recital worryings, Marian at 
once rose and did her part in the most natural, 
childlike manner. Similarly for the rest of 
the program. The principal had the day be- 
fore informed herself of the status of each pu- 
pil; those who could most creditably take part 
in the exercises, and those also who needed the 
experience most were carefully noted by her 
and held in mind for the recital. Informal and 
delightful, you think, doyou not? Its ad- 
vantages over the usual mode of procedure are 
so obvious 1 shall not enumerate them. Im- 
practicable ina large public school? Is that 
your objection? Just try it and see if you 
cannot adapt the basic idea to a school of any 
size. 





Teaching the Dictionary 


Have you a large dictionary in your room; 
and do you refer your pupils to it constantly ; 
and are they expected to use it diligently to 
search out every unfamiliar word they meet in 
any lesson? Progressive teachers would be 
ashamed not to be able to answer yes to such 
questions as these. 

Yet would they not be obliged also to answer 
yes to the following questions: Did you ever 
snow a pupil to cull out carefully a part of 
the derivation of a word for its definition? 
Did you ever hear one say, after having mis- 
pronounced a proper name, that its pronun- 
ciation was not given in the back of his history 
or his geography, and he didn’t know where 
to find it? And do you remember ever hearing 
one say, when asked to explain some reference 
to a literary or mythological character met in 
a lesson, that he nad looked, but had nowhere 
found it? Or perhaps it was an abbreviation 
whose meaning he did not know? Or did you 
ever send him to look for a verb, and have him 
bring back the definition of a noun? «In short, 
do our pupils not need some intelligent direc- 
tion and instruction as to the contents and 
proper use of the dictionary ? 

Genreally, | am inclined to think, they are 
supposed to be naturally endowed with the 
knowledge necessary to getting the full benefit 
of this useful book—a knowledge which we are 
likely, upon careful investigation, to find to 
be largely lacking, even among pupils of more 
than average intelligence. If you doubt this 





statement, put the following questions to your 
class and note the responses they brnig: 

1, What is to be found in the dictionary? 

2. How can we tell where to find what is 
there ? ; 

3. What does the dictionary tell us about 
the words themselves ? 

4. What is the meaning of coll., R.; obs. ; 
U. S.? 

I am a teacher in a high school, and every 
year take several days at the beginning of the 
term to instruct and drill my first year class 
in the contents:and use of the dictionary. [| 
remember assigning to one class to bring to 
me the next day a list of the subjects treated 
in the dictionary. One painstaking boy ap- 
peared with a full list, who, upon my asking 
how he discovered so much, answered, with a 

oroud consciousness of virtuous industry, that 
i had gone clear through the book. 

To help such pupils as these to save their 
time and economize their effort, I teach them 
first of the existence and meaning and use of 
the Table of Conteents. Many of them do 
not know that the dictionary has a table of 
contents, much less what it comprises. Does 
such teaching seem superfluous? Nevertheless, 
we aften take too much for granted. We 
presume they know because we ourselves know. 

After acquainting them with the laborsaving 
table of contents, with its references to pages 
whereon may be found the different divisions 
of the book, it is well to lay stress upon the 
fact of the presence in the dictionary of its 
four chief divisions besides the words them- 
selves: the Noted Names vf Mythology and 
Fiction, the Gazetteer, the Biogre sr.cal 
Names and Abbreviations, These, after the 
pupil knows they are there, and where he may 
find them, are mainly self-explanatory. 

That part of the dictionary which he will 
use most frequently, however, the words them- 
selves, needs more explanation and_ drill. 
What does the dictionary tell you abou, words? 
There are nine possible items about each one: 

1. Spelling; 2. Punctuation; 3. Part of 
speech; 4. Derivation; 5. Definition; 6. Ill- 
ustration of use; 7. Peculiar phrases or 
idioms; 8. Synonyms; 9. Good use. 

Do not be content with telling your classes 
these things. Give them words to look up, 
bidding them learn all the dictionary can tell 
of them. See that you do not choose one with 
too many various definitions. ‘Thus they will 
be given to put into practice what they have 
learned, pow will have for all time thereafter, 
a keen, instead of dull, tool; and possibly a 
few of the finer minds may be inspired with a 
real interest in the study of that infinitely 

varied and inexhaustible subject, the English 
langauge.—E. Baker in American Education. 
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Decorative Spots and their Use 


art, and while it is not the function of 

the elementary public schools to produce 
expert designers sail artists any more than it 
is the function of the public schools to produce 
professional bookkeepers or authors, still there 
is a distinct satisfaction in knowing that your 
pupils are able to do something that is worth 
while. Design has this advantage. Some 
other forms of art education have not. Pose 
drawing for instance, while it may have its 
good points certainly has the disadvantage of 
leaving in the mind of the child a sense of 
failure. ‘Try as hard as he may the average 
child cannot make a satisfactory drawing 
from the living model. It does not look like 
the person who is posing. In a great many 
cases it does not look like much of anything. 
The pupils realize their failure, and, to my 
mind, to humiliate the class to this degree is 
demoralizing. Exercises in design are entirely 
free from this defect. ‘The very simplest little 
unit can be complete and perfect in itself: and 
the possibilities of the subject are such that it 
can be studied to advantage even in college. 


Pye an is the money earning side of 



























































*Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass 














Design 
By Herman W. Williams* 


A source of pleasure in teaching design is 
the fact that a course of exercises carefully 
planned and carried out through the grades, 
will so train the pupils as to make it possible 
for them to execute designs of a commercial 
value by the time they reach the High School. 
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I should like to call your attention to the 
photograph of the chocolate cups on the 
opposite page as an evidence of the truth of 
this statement. For a number of years we 
have made in the High School, a set of these 
designs for a local manufacturer. He pur- 
chases the best of the drawings from the 
students, has the cups made according to the 
design, and places them on the market with 
his other products. I understand they have 
sold well. 

Design is not confined, however, to a_ little 
spot which is repeated over a surface—that is 
one of its simplest forms, but it is the art 
which determines the contour of every made 
thing. From the shape and decoration of a 
button, to the planning and constuction of a 
giant bridge, design can never be disregarded. 
And one of the first things to consider is 
whether the form of the object is suitable for 
the use to which it is to be put. Gothie archi- 
tecture offers a most interesting illustration of 
the beauty wihch may result from the use of 
the mere necessities of construction, nothing 
being covered up—and meanest details being 
as carefully finished as the most conspicuous 


decorations. On the other hand the architects 
of Italy have produced beautiful effects, 
curiously enough, by covering up, at times, 
parts of the construction, and even, in some 
cases, adding pieces to a design. which are 
really a sham yet the effect obtained is de- 
lightful. Thus it is seen that there are no 
absolute rules or restrictions but different peo- 
ple express themselves differently, each accord- 
ing to his own temperament. Study and in- 
telligent effort Bi aeeites beauty, though one 
type may be as unlike another as is the differ- 
ence between the delicate flush of sunrise and 
the gorgeous splendor of sunset. 

There are two other reasuns why design ap- 
peals to me as a school subject; one is its 
practical value in Manual Training and the 
other is the fact that it brings to the class a 
real idea of the loftiest achievement of civili- 
zation—the fine arts. The difference between 
Manual Training without design, and Manual 
Training with design, is the difference between 
something that is dead and something that is 
alive. Nevertheless I think that an unreason- 
ing desire to apply every gag made is some- 
times to be questioned. am inclined to do a 
considerable amount of practise work—-work 
which seemingly has no other end in view 
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“CHOCOLATE CUPS DESIGNED IN THE HAVERHILL MASS. HIGH SCHOOL 








than that of acquiring skill in this subject. I 
know te a certainty that the class will event- 
ually come to a point where they will have to 
make designs for certain given problems which 
will have as much of a commercial value as 
children’s work of that age could have. And 
so before they reach this stage I like to put in 
the practise work ; especially as the objects to 
which the designs could be applied at this time 
are generally such pitifully worthless things— 
on account of the extremely tender years of the 
class. 

When we come to analyze a design of anv 
kind we usually find that it can be reduced to 
a combination of single units. These units 
are all just alike though in some surface cover- 
ings they are so closely interwoven that it is 
very difficult to see where one unit begins and 
another leaves off, in other cases, as in the 
illustration on this page, it is very easy to see 
the separate units. 

Units being one of the fundamental forms 
of decoration, considerable time is generally 
devoted to them in school work. There are 
many ways of designing these spots some of 
which will be taken up a little later. We use 
the simpler methods in the lower grades, re- 
serving the more complicated ideas for the 
advanced classes. 

The sheet of half tone stencil units illus- 
trates what might be done by a fifth or sixth 
grade—the other drawings suggest what might 
be done in a seventh or eighth grade. In the 
ninth grade we have been using a half-drop all 
over pattern which we cannot take up at this 
time through lack of space. 

The field for design seems to be almost un- 
limited, there being scarcely any industry in 
which it cannot be used toadvantage. The 
value of working out a problem in advance, in 
the mind, has long been recognized by scientific 

ople and now the value of careful planning 
belied beginning to build is being more gen- 
erally recognized. It seems sometimes as if 
people were so anxious to get a house built 
that they are satisfied with almost anything, 
and when the building is completed fit them- 
selves into it as well as may be—whereas a little 
thought given to its general plan in relation 
to the natural attractions of the land, and con- 
sideration given to the best arrangements of its 
rooms for utmost comfort, would have pro- 
duced a far happier result. , 

One of the most striking examples of design 
and lack of design which occurs to me, at the 
present time, is seen in the case of yachts. The 
boat built by a designer of boats is a delight 
to the eye—speedy, seaworthy, graceful of line. 
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Think of the product of the unskilled builder. 
The difference is tremendous. 

The boats might easily be equally seaworthy, 
but what distinction there is to the watty 
appearance of the first; while the clumsy, box 
like form of the second, makes it seem very 
primitive and inferior in comparison. 

Design is indeed the expression of thought, 
its presence attracts — charms us with an 
indescribable power. The line of beauty, the 
happy proportion, the mellow color are not 
things of accident they are the result of 
thoughtful study, of ceaseless experiment. 

The general public and the business man, 
without taking the trouble to analyze their 
thoughts, express their approval of good de- 
sign by such expressions as “‘snappy,”’ **up-to- 
date,’” ete. 

Of course, in the teaching of little children 
we have to avoid glittering generalities and 
get down to simple rules. The fact neverthe- 
less remains that we are constantly trying to 
develop, at the same time that we are teaching 
concrete exercises, a sensitiveness to, or an ap- 
preciation of good design. In handling young 
people we have to be very explicit; the moment 
there is any haziness or uncertainty, courage 
and enthusiasm fade away and progress stops. 

How much original design third and fourth 
grades can do is a question—how much fifth 
and sixth grades can do is a little more 
definitely known. 

In our schools we begin our design work in 
the lower grades in the form of story-telling 
drawings. It is their first attempt at origin- 
ality. Perhaps they tell us what they did 
during the summer or their own version of the 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears—whatever the 
subject, thought on the part of the young mind, 
is necessitated and the scene must be imaged 
before it can be put on paper. A distinct 
mental image is about all we expect to get from 
this exercise. The matter of arrangment 
and other details we will get some other time. 

We also begin,at about this time, to teach by 
dictation and imitation of good examples. In 
the fifth and sixth grades we get something in 
the way of original work, tho’ it is largely or- 
iginal in its arrangement only. ‘Two or three 
models may be given; the pupil images them 
and then by rearrangement of the parts produces 
a unit of his own. A curious fact in connection 
with this matter is that a class of this age, or 
of even ‘a considerably greater age, would be 
practically helpless without the given model to 
work from. to hand out scissors and paper 
and merely ask the class to cut a unit, would 
result in a complete failure. Children of 


about this age seem to have an extremely 
meagre vocabulary of forms in their minds. 
Most of them would probably know the star 
and the circle but would be unlikely to pro- 
duce any other definite shape if left entirely 
alone. I have often thought I would like to 
try the experiment with adults to see how many 
distinct alas would be produced by each 
person—previously removing, of course, all 
objects which might offer suggestions. I fancy 
most people would reproduce the spots on 
playing cards if they happened to think of 
them, but I am rather of the opinion that the 
average mind is somewhat stunted in this 
particular. 

We find that the mind develops rather slowly 
with regard to this mental imagery, and so we 
are content to develop it as far as we can and 
then to store it with good forms. Later on the 
development is much more rapid and we 
gradually withdraw all models and let the 
pupils create their own forms. 

The methods of teaching design are so num- 
erous and so diverse as to be almost confusing, 
hence we have selected one type only for this 
occasion—the unit. 





Drawing in the Schools 
£ 


Dr. James P. Haney, Dircetor of Art and 
Manual Training in the public schools of New 
York, in an address before the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the Development of Art, 
in London during the past summer, said in 

art: ‘* Drawing is the syntax of the arts—it 
1s the foundation of successful practice of all 
forms of hand work. It is also essential in 
all practice of the innumerable branches of 
industrial design and to the development of 
the sense of appreciation of fine form and ex- 
cellent proportion. The older teaching em- 
ever the technical side, and spent much 
time in copy work. The subject was made 
dry, formal and imitative. Later teaching in 
America has seen much more free and creative 
work. The drawing is not now taught as a 
mere end in itself—quite apart from other 
school subjects, but has been made a means 
to many ends and has been successfully intro- 
duced from the Kindergarten to the High 
School. Our present teaching sees drawing 
made of use in all forms of constructive work. 
The boy in school new learns the use of plans, 
and how to make and read them. This know!l- 
edge is an invaluable asset to one who later 
enters the vocational field, and thus the work has 
been taken out of the formal and theoretical 
field and made immediately practical.’’ 























The Nurse in the Public School 




















TEACHING A NEW PUPIL HOW TO KEEP CLEAN 


NE of the greatest problems that the 
O large cities in which immigrants congre- 

gate have been forced to face for more 
than a decade is, what constitutes the best 
means for maintaining a high health rate 
among the school population of the more 
densely a ag ge sections. ‘This problem 
was particu arly prominent in New York City. 
At first, despite all effort, the roll of those 
excluded from public educational institutions 
because their continued presence was a menace 
to the majority of their associates, 
showed steady growth. It was ap- 


By Charles C. Johnson 


need, for the fifty-four registered nurses which 
now constitute it are greatly overworked, but 
in keeping with the appropriation that the 
Department of Health has been able to devote 
to this purpose. An indication of the benefic- 
ent result of the nurses’ labors is found in the 
fact that during the first year of their werk, 
the average number of excluded children—ten 
thousand—was reduced to 1,011. 

The first five school days of the week the 
nurses are on duty from 9 A. M. until 4 P. 
M. ‘Those are the official hours of labor. As 
a matter of fact, the nurse seldom completes 
her day’s task before 5 P. M., and her ities 
frequently occupy her time until a later hour. 
Five of the hours named are devoted exclusively 
to work in the schools. The balance of the 
time is taken up by visits to the children in 
their homes. Saturday morning nurses are 
on duty from nine to twelve, officially, making 
house visits, but. as on other days, the allotted 
period is found inadequate and part or all the 
afternoon is devoted to the work. In New 
York the nurses take personal pride in the 
conditions of their districts, and it is to this 
and their willingness to devote their lives to 
the work taken up that the excellent results 
achieved are due. 

The nurse’s work at the school begins with 
the close of assembly. She visits the class 
rooms in turn, and the children undergo 
routine inspection. This consists of passing 
in line before the nurse, who examines the 
pupils wth reference to cleanliness of person, 
including the condition of hands, hair, teeth and 
finger-nails, Close watch is kept for signs 
of pediculosis or unclean head, eye o1 throat 
affections, and all contagious diseases, The 
frequency of detection by the nurses of diph- 
theretic and bronchial affections and scarlet 
fever illustrates the value of this feature of 

















TREATING A LITTLE SUFFERER FROM EYE AFFLICTION 


the work. In other days, with the hurried and 
spasmodic examination made by medical in- 
spectors, with an unreasonable amount of terri- 
tory to cover, school children were constantly 
exposed to both contagious and infectious 
diseases, resulting epidemics being by no 
means rare. 

Even today the nurses are greatly over- 
worked, as is evidenced by the fact that Miss 
A. I. Heffern, the nurse whom the writer 
accompanied a number of school days, was 

required to inspect ten thousand 
children each week. It is obvious 





arent something must be done, 
Put the enire medical community ec 
was puzzled as ts what this some- 
thing should be. 

Finally, it was suggested that a 
force of nurses, co-operating with 
the staff of medical inspectors main- 
tained by the Department of Health 
of the city, maa place the work 
among school children on such a 
basis that the steadily increasing 
death rate could be materially 
lowered. As an experiment, a nurse 
was employed, with instructions to 
treat at the schools any cases referred 
to her by the medical inspectors. 
She was also required to visit at 
their homes the children excluded 
by the medical inspectors because of 
suffering from contagious or infeec- 
tious ailments. 

During the experimental month 
1,145 children were treated in the 
schools by the nurse and 108 visited 
in their homes. Asa result of the 
latter action, twenty-five excluded 
children were returned to school. 
The success of the experiment was 
clear, and it was ethers to organ- 
ize the corps, now known as the 
school nurse staff, working in the 
schools in conjunction with the 
medical inspectors and solely under 
the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Health. 

‘Twelve nurses were first appointed 
and the staff has been increased from 











that if under such conditions as 
these results as satisfactory as those 
attained can be secured, a reason- 
able division of labor would bring 
about a decided improvement over 
the existing situation. The medi- 
cal inspectors are on duty from nine 
to twelve, five days of the week, 
their work being to dispose of the 
more serious matters concerning the 
health of the school children. Work- 
ing less than half the time that the 
nurse is expected to be on duty and 

~ combining their school labors with 
private practice that is often exten- 
sive, it seems impossible that they 
should accomplish in great degree 
the object sought. Experience is 
demonstrating that the health work 
among school children comes with 
marked fitness within the sphere of 
the female nurse. 

During routine inspection, if a 
child is in a serious condition a 
note is made of the fact and the 
‘ase is referred to the medical in- 
spector. His duty is to make a 
careful examination of the little 
patient and determine if the nurse’s 
diagnosis is correct. In the case of 
contagious disease, the child is at 
once sent home. If the affection be 
of a non-contazious or infectious 
nature, the child is instructed as to 
the necessary action, and it is the 
further duty of the inspector to see 








time to time, not in accordance with 


A MUMP PATIENT BACK FROM THE DISPENSARY WITH HIS MEDICINE 


that the ea are made cognizant 
of their duty in the matter. 
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Cleanliness is the foundation stone of the 
work of the school nurse. It is by no means 
rare to find a child to whom soap and water 
are strangers. Instances are not infrequent in 
which the child has no idea of proper methods 
of. cleansing the person from dirt. In such 
cases the nurse gives an object lessun in the 
washing of hands. Where the school is 
propery equipped, a bathing lesson is given. 

f scalp disease is apparent, the rurse treats 
the pupil and gives careful instruction regard- 
ing continued treatment. 

ediculosis is, perhaps, the most prevalent 
of the ailments with which the nurse is forced 
to cope, and the number of thousands of cases 
treated during a year in New York is enor- 
mous. This treatment is simple, consisting of 
application of sweet oil, as well as frequent 
use of soap and water., This remedy, if 
properly applied, has been found uniformly 
efficacious. There is a vast difference between 
keeping clean and tidy when every convenience 
is at hand, and trying to do so when there 
is a lack of conveniences and when every effort 
of this nature is opposed by parents. ‘The old 
principle that what has been good enough for 
the parent is all-sufficient for the child, is 
among the more ignorant homes of the city, 
an accepted doctrine, one that sorely tries both 
the patience and tact of the nurse. Despite 
this fact, it is gratifying to know that chilies 
dwelling amid such surroundings are being 
slowly emancipated from an atmosphere® of 
dirt and ignorance, and that their fathers and 
mothers are gradually yielding to influence 
and journeying along the same pathway. 

The greatest evil next to pediculosis which 
confronts the nurses is selena, a lingering 
disease of the eye, imported by immigrants 
from Russia. In trachoma cases, the nurse’s 
duty ends, so far as treatment is concerned, 
with detection of the case. Dispensaries have 
been established where the little sufferers are 
required to go to receive the necessary atten- 
tion. The disease first exhibits itself by a 
peculiar redness of the lower section of the 
eyeball, and if not given attention soon causes 
the eyelids to granulate which eventually 
affects the sight. It is teday the most serious 
eye trouble with which the medical profession 
of the large cities is forced to cope. It is so 


infectious that many doctors who have treated 
the patients in the dispensaries have themselves 
contracted the ailment, and in spite of all effort 
made to check its spread, it has in New York 
during the last year shown a slight increase. 
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NURSE INSPECTING DISPENSARY CARDS 


In view of this fact, the school nurse is re- 
— to see not only that the child visits the 
ispensary when told to do so, but to assure 
herself as far as possible that in the pupil’s 
home the face towel used by the trachoma 
sufferer is not available for any one else. 
Often the parents of such children scoff at the 
request made by the nurse, and summary action 
is necessary. Not long ago, one nurse sent a 





SCHOOL NURSE MAKING A TENEMENT HOUSE CALL 


child home, acting under the instructions of 
the inspector, with a formal statement to the 
ei that the girl had trachoma, and out- 
ining the course to be followed. The child 
returned to school the next day with a note 
from her father stating that she went to school 
to learn from books, not to be inspected for 
disease; that her father believed no action 
necessary and none would be taken. This, too, 
regardless of the fact that the girl could see 
with difficulty her eyes being seriously inflamed. 
Prompt action was taken, and the girl received 
the treatment necessary to avoid permanent 
eye affection. 

Aside from action in cases of disease, the 
nurse is also required to impress on the pupils 





the necessity of cleanliness of the teeth and the 
finger nails. She also in kindly fashion seeks 
to instill in the child’s mind aa desire to wear 
only clean clothing, and to see that garments. 
no matter how poor the texture, are clean and 
carefully ru: ery She wages a campaign in 
the interest of clean collars and ties. with boys, 
fresh hair ribbons and ruching with the girls. 
Amazing success has been achieved in this 
feature of the work and to appreciate it one 
must see the homes from which thousands of 
the pupils come to schvol. 

In tenement house visiting, or ** house visits”’ 
as they are offically known, the nurse’s first 
duty is to explain to the parents of children, 
sent home for reasons which make their con- 
tinued presence in school undesired or a menace 
to their associates, just what is necessary to 
be done. The mother is instructed in this 
regard, and if necessary, a practical demonstra- 
tion is made. In cases in which an emergency 
exists the importance of seeking medical advice 
is impressed, and the calling of the family 
physician urged, for at all times the nurses 
avoid interference with the practice of compe- 
tent physcians. Should the means of the 
family be meager, the proper dispensary at 
which the child should be presented is indicated. 

The nurse’s opportunity of advising the 
family is constant, as is also that of reporting 
unsanitary conditions and non-observance of 
other health laws. Often when it is impossible 
for the mother of an afflicted child to leave 
others of her family the nurse takes the patient 
to the dispensary herself. Frequently, when 
the parents’ knowledge of English is limited, 
the nurse tries to show just how the home 
should be arranged and kept in order that 
cleanliness may prevail. To be a successful 
nurse she must be proficient in the manifold 
womanly tasks, the performance of which make 
a home what it should be from the standpoints 
of cleanliness and of health. 

Several of the school nurses are on duty at 
the dispensary every week day to care for the 
children under treatment. Considerable difh- 
culty is experienced in inducing children to 
make the necessary visit, owing to their fear 
that they will be subjected to treatment that 
will cause suffering.’ In order to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. every child receiving instrue- 
tions to report at the dispensary is required to 
show to the nurse at the school he ‘attends, a 
card stamped by a physician at the dispensary 
with the date of the visit. If the child is 


(Continued on page 42) 























ROUTINE INSPECTION BY SCHOOL NURSE 
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Organize a Chapter Now 


It lias been decided to make an especially low fee 
for the organization of Chapters of The Agassiz 
Association in the public schools reached by ‘‘ The 


Normal Instructor’? and ‘‘Primary Plans.’’ A 
Charter will be issued for one ($1.00), The’ per 
capita tax for the first year will be five (5c) cents 
for each member. Thus, if the Chapter membership 
is twenty, the cost to each is ten (toc) cents. At 
this. very slight expense teachers may at once have 
all the benefits of the AA in thier schoolrooms. 
This membership will include all the privileges of 
the famous ‘‘AA Clearing House,’’ as has. been 
explained, and will entitle every member to have 
any nature study question answered free of ail ex- 
pense. The only requirement is that a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope be enclosed. It ‘is advis- 
able, but not an absolute necessity, that the chapter 
purchase, in addition, ‘‘Three Kingdoms’’ -at 
seventy-five (75c) cents, the Manual (telling of 
origin and purposes) at ten (roc) cerfts, and that 
one or more members subscribe for ‘‘ The Guide to 
Nature’’ at one dollar and fitty ($1.50) cents per 
year. These last, however, by this special offer, 
are no longer requirements. 

Send one dollar, together with five cents for each 
member, and have enrollment at once. Elect a 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. The proper 
blanks to be filled out for filing will be forwaded 
at once on application. 

Cordially yours, 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 
President of The Agassiz Association. 


New Chapters 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


AA Clearing House 


What have you to offer and what do do you de- 
sire? The Home Office. especially desires a few 
pitcher-plants ‘‘ gone to seed."’ 


The Squirrel’s Highway 

It is worth while to get the squirrel’s point 
of view of the stone wall; that is, walk on 
it and sit on it—yes, even run on it! If you 
have never tried to take a lengthwise view of a 
stone wall from the toep—showing overhanging 
branches ‘and vines, you have in reserve a most 
fascinating field of photography. Then, as a 
resting place, what 1s better than a stone wall? 
But look out for the poison ivy! You can 
readily remember. Three leaved, like an in- 
dexed hand. is the poison ivy, that says, **Go 
away.” The five leaved, like an open hand of 
welcome, says, ** You may come;”’ that is the 
harmless Virginia creeper. 

By the way, when you are sitting on a stone 
wall see if there is really any truth in the 
popular suppositions as to the points of the 
compass toward which the lichens grow most 
abundantly 


The Doll’s Eye Berries 


**They were berries in a cluster and they 
looked like doll’s eyes,” is in substance what 
appears in many a letter to The Agassiz Associ- 
ation. If the color is stated, it is easy to 
answer this. If the berries are deep purple, 


they are probably those of the poke; if reddish 
or white, those of the red baneberry or of the 
white baneberry. 

The poke berry pictured on this page has a 
variety of common names. It is perhaps most 
generally known by the name poke; but is also 
knwon as ink berry, scoke and even as haystack 
weed, from its habit of frequently growing on 
the site of an old haystack. Any of the 
botanies or popular books of plants will give 
detailed decsription. 

We suggest that the AA members gather 
sonte of the berries and see if next year they 
can be grown from the seed. Most of us sel- 
dom oberve the plant in its earlier stages. We 
are attracted, usually, only by the berries and 
perhaps by those, only by the question: ** Are 
they good to eat?’ It is advisable not to eat 
them; that is, not more than one or a part of 
one touched to the tongue ** just to see how it 
tastes."” I would be glad if some member 
would make a special study (with drawings) of 
the manner in which the flower gradually 
merges into, or becomes, a berry. This last 
year my attention was especially drawn to this 
and I found it to be very interesting. 

But then, that is not especially worthy of 
mention, for anything in nature is interesting 
if examined carefully and in the right spirit. 


Seed Pods of Milkweed 


Do we really know the milkweeds? I do not 
mean, do we know 
the name. And yet, 
as to the mere matter 





We welcome among 
our most recent Chap- 
ters: 

Johnstown Chapter, 
Jolinstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 101l. Presi- 
dent: Miss Matilda 
Krebs. Vice-President; 
Albert Walters. Secre- 
tary; Philip W. Wolle. 
Treasurer; John Cover. 

Lowell Juniors’ Club, 
Lowell, Indiana. No. 
1012. President; Miss 
Mabel H. Huston. 
Vice-President; Miss 
Bessie Purdy. Secre- 
tary ; Miss Lucile Doris. 
Treasurer; Miss Bessie 
Love. 

Saint Gabriel Chap- 
ter, St. Gabriel’s 
School, Peekskill, N. 
Y. No. 103.  Presi- 
dent; Miss Dorothy 
Kent. Vice-President: 
Miss Primrose Law- 
rence. Secretary and 
Treasurer; Miss Mar- 
garet Brett. 


Photographs Solicited 

Send photographs of 
any natural objects. 
Those unique or show- 








of naming, it would 
require no little 
study to tell all the 
varieties. But I mean 
**know”’ the milk- 
weed as any person of 
intelligence should 
be able to know it. 
From which end of 
the pods do the fluffy 
seeds first emerge and 


why? 
How many curves 
in the ‘“‘stem’’ con- 


necting the pod with 
the main stalk and 
what is the cause of 
these curves ? 

Are the seeds in 
rows lengthwise or 
around the seed 
cluster ? 

Some young peo- 
ple call these seed 
scales fishes, claim- 
ing that they are ar- 
ranged like the scales 
on a fish. Are they 








ing some pecuilarity 
are especially desired. 


SCOKE BERRIES, ALSO CALLED PCKE BERRIES OR INK BERRIES 


really so arranged ? 
Did you ever see a 
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sprouting milkweed seed? If not, 
will you try to ‘*grow’’ some? 

How does a milkweed bloom 
catch insects ? 

Are the insects so caught of any 
use to the plant? 

Does nature have *‘traps’’ just 
for accidents? 


Nature’s Profligacy 


A thousand acorns on_ the 
ground, a myriad maple keys zig- 
zag downward to their resting 
place, and perhaps only one sturdy 
oak tree and one maple’s refresh- 
ing shade out of all this scattering 
**to the wild.”’ ‘ 

But far more profligate of num- 
bers, so far as the size of the par- 
ent plant is concerned, are the 
hawkweeds and cat-tails. Blow off 
one hawkweed head and the air is 
cloudy with the pappus_ balloons 
that transport the hawkweed pas- 
sengers far and near. Shake off 
one cat-tail head and you, the 
ground and everything are covered 
with the fluffy, clinging, cottony 
masses. But mere number is not 
their only wonder. Bring them 
under a microscope and see the 
“little umbrellas turned wrong 
side out,’’ as in a gale, supporting 
the slender, bag-like seeds. Or 
shall we take another figure of 
comparison and call them tiny 
Bologna sausages irregularly 
packed. Witha magnifying glass 
peer closely into the details of 
these wonderful structures. They 
are well worth careful examina- 








heads still in globe form; that is, 
not torn to pieces? 
Do you know any other fluffy 
seed heads that are so persistent ? 
What was the color of the hawk- 
weed in bloom ? 


How high a pile 


of fluffiness 
from: one cat-tail head can you 
build? 

What is the length of the longest 
cat-tail head you have been able 
to find? 

Is every seed attached to a_bal- 
loon or are some *‘designed’’ to 
drop on the ground near the parent 
plant? 

Compare the cat-tail leaf with 
that of the sweet flag (Calamus). 





Arithmetic Should 

Teach 

Pupils do not study arithmetic 
six or eight years to learn arith- 
metic, but to learn to think. All 
the arithmetic nine men in ten 
ever need can be learned in a short 
time. Why should we teach frac- 
tions and percentages by cases? 
Why not learn the nature of a sub- 
ject and then treat it as a unit? 
How does the study of arithmetic 
by rules and cases interest pupils 
or lead them to rely on their own 
reason? How does such a study 
of arithmetic qualify them for 
business? How does merely be- 
lieving the statements of others 
upon any subject at any period of 
life create interest, enthusiasm or 
purpose? How does ‘‘ciphering”’ 


What 








tion. Cuta cat-tail head length- 

wise, hang up the two halves by 

the stem and leave for about twenty-four hours 
where there are no currents of air. There will 
then be two cylindrical heads to the touch 
almost as firmly packed as in the original, and 
to the sight fully so. Half each of these and 


test again nature’s fluffy multiplicity. By 
the way, did you ever try to sprout a cat-tail 
seed? Try it in rich earth kept moist in imi- 
tation of the swamp. The cat-tail in seed has 
fulfilled its nature study mission, not when it 
has made you exclaim over the wonderful 


RIPE SEED PODS OF COMMON MILKWEED 


heads, but when it has fixed a resolve to know 
the baby cat-tail and the plant in its unique, 
spiked bloom. I never see an old person, es- 
pecially one of great fame (and surely our aged 
cat-tail lins great fame), but that I wish to 
know more of all her, or his, life history that 
has led up to the present conspicuousness and 
interest. 


For Further Observation 
How late in the year have you seen hawkweed 


for answers lead to independent 
thinking ? 

There are too many arithmetics and, gener- 
ally, there istoo much matter in a book. Two 
small arithmetics of one hundred and fifty 
pages each should cover the needs of common 
schools graded and ungraded. Ideal arithmetics 
would contain no cases, rules, nor answers; 
for cases and rules, formal divisions and formal! 
directions, discourage thinking. Pupils do 
not need specific directions so much as sugges- 
tions. Rules do not yield understanding. 


—Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogy. 
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ON A LONG WALK. WHAT BETTER RESTING PLACE THAN THE TOP OF A STONE WALL 























The Latest Star in our Nation’s Firmament 
By Amos W. Farnham* 








HEN destiny decreed that 
W America should be, there 
appeared in her sky a 
constellation of thirteen sturs, 
which still shine on with increas- 
ing brightness. Since then, at 
varying intervals, star after star 
has arisen until now forty-six 
make up the galaxy. The last 
one took its place when Oklaho- 
ma and ladian Territory were 
admitted to the Union as one 
state. 

Oklahoma, signifying *' beau- 
tiful land,”’ and Indian Territory have each a history; the one a_his- 
tory of growth, the other a history of decline. Oklahoma has grown 
from a territory, organized May 2, 1890, to a state with all its privi- 
leges and duties; Indian Territory has declined from an unorganized 
territory to a nonentity. Oklahoma territory contained 39,030 square 
miles; Oklahoma state contains 70,430 square miles, an area larger 
than all New England and Delaware. From its southeastern corner to 
its northwestern corner is as far as from Augusta, Me., to Washington, 
D. C. A map of the United States in Mitchell’s School Atlas, 1853, 
represents the Indian Territory as embracing not only the region of 
country known by that name before the organization of Oklahoma 
Territory, but large portions of Wyoming and Colorado, and larger 
portions of Nebraska and Kansas. In its greatest extent, Indian Terri- 
tory covered 260,000 square miles, an area nearly as large as the state 
of Texas. But it has been gradually absorbed until its entity is only 
a memory. ‘The Indian Territory has been an experiment. The states, 
for whose existence it has given up its own, are linet realities. Its 
aboriginal population ceases to be the Nation’s wards and becomes its 
citizens. 

When we celebrated the last anniversary of our national independence, 
every new standard unfurled displayed an added star—Oklahoma! 

‘One star differeth from another star in glory.’? The glory of 
Oklahoma is her agricultural lands and cattle ranges. Although not 
wanting in the leading minerals of the world,—coal, iron, copper, 
petroleum, and building stones,—her prosperity must come in great 
measure from her soil. ‘The conditions that make a region of country 
an agricultural region are (a) temperature sufficient to grow and mature 
some of the leading food or fiber plants of commerce; (by) an annual 
rainfall of at least twenty inches; (c) a fine, deep, rich soil; and (d) a 
long, gentle, and for the most part, southern slope. 

Oklahoma lies south of the fortieth isotherm for January, and south 
of the eightieth isotherm for July; hence, so far as temperature con- 
trols, wheat, corn, and cotton may be grown within her borders. 

Krom the hundredth meridian eastward and within her domain are 
traced respectively the isohyetal lines of mean precipitation, —fourteen 
inches,twenty, twenty-six and thirty-two. These lines extend north, 
south and almost parallel. 
The isohyetal line of 
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ing, but a few more pertinent 
statements may be pardonable. 
In 1900, according to the twelfth 
census, Oklahoma Territory pro- 
duced 40,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 18,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and 75,000 five-hundred- 

yund bales of cotton; Indian 
Territory mene about 3,000, 
000 bushels of wheat, 30,000,000 
bushels of corn, and 150,000 
five-hundred-pound bales of cot- 
ton. Oklahoma had on farms 
and ranges 500,000 swine and 
1,750,000 neat cattle; Indian Territory had 750,000 swine and 
1,500,000 neat cattle. 

In Oklahoma may be found one of the largest and best conducted 
farms of the world, an interesting account of which thay be seen in the 
**World’s Work”’ for February, 1906. ‘This great farm is the property 
of the **Miller Boys,”’ and is known as **The 101 Ranch.” It con- 
tains 87,000 acres. Here graze 15.000 neat cattle and 500 mules. 
Five hundred acres of alfalfa (five cuttings to the season) ave grown, 
besides thousands of acres of grass. ‘Ten thousand tons a year is 
the crop. A single plowed field contains 9,000 acres. One may ride 
two miles through a single corn field of 3,000 acres which produces 
fifty bushels to the acre. The wheat harvesters sometimes go five miles 
before they turn to come back. Forty-two reapers and binders garner 
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the wheat, and it takes five busy steam threshers to thresh it. Binding 
twine is brought by the carload—$3,000 worth at a time. Although 


ther2 are comparatively few fields, they are so large that it requires 150 
miles of wire fence to inclose them. As many as five hundred men are 
engaged during the busy season. The operating expenses of this great 
ranch amount to about $100,000 a year. 

Oklahoma Territory, according to the census of 1900, had an area of 
2,513 square miles occupied by farms, and a population of 398,000. 
Of the total population 95,000 were engaged in agriculture, 9,000 in 
manufacturing, mining, and fishing, 11,000 in trade and transporta- 
tion, and 17,000 in professional and personal service. According to 
the same census, Indian Territory had a population of 392,000. Of 
this number 92,000 were engaged in agriculture, 11.000 in manu- 
facturing, mining, and fishing, 11,000 in trade and transportation, and 
20,000 in professional and personal service. These figures include all 
above ten years of age who were engaged in some occupation. 

The education of the children and youth of Oklahoma is provided 
for -by the allotment of school lands, more than 2,000,000 acres being 
set apart for that purpose. Not only the public schools, but the agri- 
cultural college and the university will share in the proceeds. In 
Oklahoma, the school lands are already paying $2,500,000 annually. 

Geography pupils have often wondered at the very regular oblong 
form of the western extension of Oklahoma, so regular and so narrow 

for its length. Then the 
words, ‘*Public Land,”’ 
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thirty-eight inches crosses 


shed no light on the ques- 





state. ‘That part of the 
state west of the hundredth 
meridian, for many years RAM age: 
known as the **public land ye SOR 
strip,”? or *‘*No-Man’s- 
Land,”’ is inclosed by the 
isohyetal line of fourteen 
inches. The rainfall is 
therefore favorable for 
stock-raising in the west- 
ern portions, and sufficient 
for agriculture in the mid- 
dle and eastern portions. 
The important streams are 
the Cimarron (Spanish for 
**wild’’), Canadian, Neo- 
sho, and other branches of 
the Arkansas River in the 
northern and central por- 
tions, and the Red River 
with its branches which 
drain the southern portion. 
‘These stream valleys are 
fertile and usually have a 
southern or southeastern 
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tion. This oblong lies 
between the meridians 100 
degrees and’ 103 degrees, 
and is bounded on the 
north by Kansas and 
Colorado, and on the south 
by the Texas panhandle. 
“This section, formerly 
known as the Public Land 
Strip, or *‘*No-Man’s- 
Land,’ was ceded to the 
United States by Texas in 
1850, but in fixing the 
boundaries during the 
territorial legislation 
which followed, this strip 
was left out, and for forty 
years was without a name 
and without law, though 
it was often erroneously 
represented on the maps 
as forming a part of the 
Indian Territory.’’ (From 
wr tie Gazetteer. ) 
**No-Man’s-Land”’ is now 
Beaver County, Oklahoma. 
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slope. 
Statistics are dry read- 


*Professor of Methods in Geogra- 
phy, State Normal School, Oswego, 
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Games to Teach Direction 
Charlotte M. Kimball 
I 


A child stands in the center of the room and 
calls out eight children, designating the place 
each child is to take, until one child is at each 
side and one at each corner of the room, thus: 
‘James may go to the north side; Charles may 
go to the southwest corner,”’ and so on, 

The child in the center then asks, ‘“Who is 
East?’ or, ‘“‘Who is Northwest?’ and the 
child at that place answers, *‘I am East,’’ or 
‘*‘l am Northwest.’’ If he fails to answer or 
answers incorrectly, he goes to his seat and 
some one else is permitted to take his place. 

After each child has answered, the one in 
the center calls, ‘‘Change places!’ At this 
signal they run for different places, and the 
child in the center tries to secure a place be- 
fore one of the others can reach it. ‘The child 
left without a place stands in the center and 
begins by asking the questions again. 

This game, aside from teaching the direc- 
tions, keeps the children alert and active and 
trains them in quick, accurate responsiveness, 

Il. 

The teacher sends one child to each side of 
ther oom and one to each cor- 
ner—eight in all. Each child 
in his turn asks the question, 
**Where am I ?”’ and calls upon 
some child in the room to 
answer. If the child called 
upon answers correctly, he is 
permitted to take the place and 
the other child goes to his seat. 
This is continued around the 
room and may be kept up for 
any length of time, as there 
will always be a new set of 
children at the different places. 

One way of varying this is 
by having the children in their 
seats close their eyes, and, when 
called upon, tell the direction 
by the direction of the sound 
of the voice. 





Practical Uses of Direction 

A child may walk or run 
around the room, and as he is 
doing so, tell in what direction 
he is going, as, ““I am now 
walking east,”? “‘l am now 
walking north,’’? and so on 
until he has reached his seat. 

Such questions as the follow- 
ing may also be asked: 

1. In what direction do you 
walk when you come to school = 
When you go home ? 

2, In what direction from 
the school is a certain store or 
house, and how would you 
walk to get there ? 

8, Where does the sun rise? 
Where set ? 
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4. If you are standing with your right hand 
pointing east, your left hand pointing west, 
what direction are you facing and what is 
behind you? 

5. Which way does your house face ? 

6. Who sits east of you? North? South? 
West ? 

7. On which side of the room are the 
windows? the door? the blackboard? the 
bookcase ? etc. 


The Fireman 
By Julia Darrow Cowles 

This little game will be found a help in 
securing quick work, where accuracy and 
ready familiarity are required. It may be 
used as a drill after a table of phonic keys has 
been studied, or in connection with the study 
of ‘‘tables’’ in arithmetic. 

Tell the children that Mr. Brown has _ built 
a new house and has just discovered that his 
chimney is on fire. (As you talk, make a 
sketch upon the blackboard of a house with 
flames coming from the chimney. ) 

Mr. Brown is very much worried for fear 
his house will catch on fire, so he gets a long 
ladder and puts it up against the roof. (Draw 
a ladder, making as many rounds as there are 
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keys, or steps in the table you are teaching. 
Write a key or a number over each round. ) 

Now Mr. Brown is looking for a fireman 
who can climb the ladder and put out the fire 
in hischimney. Who wants to be the fireman? 
Who will try to put out the fire? 

Of course the fire can be reached only by 
mounting the ladder step bv step, but we want 
some one who can mount it quickly. 

Select a child to be fireman, and let him see 
how quickly he can mount the ladder without 
stumbling upon a single round. Call upon 
several children in succession and see who is 
the best fireman. 

As each child reaches the top of the ladder 
successfully, rub from the board the portion 
of the drawing representing flames. Draw 
them in again as another child is asked to 
climb. The children will enjoy the game and 
will make a special effort to learn the table 
accurately. 


Ink for Brush Work 


Pour a pint of boiling water over one pack- 
age of Diamond Dye, black for cotton, stir 
well, add a pinch of salt, and let stand a few 
hous before using. ‘The slate dye is recom- 
mended for ink, but it does not give a good 
black, while the black for wool 
congeals on cooling. If this 
ink is put into wide-mouthed 
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bottles (old paste bottles are 
good), four pupils can use 
from tone bottle, and if prop- 
>: erly cared for this quantity 

will last forty pupils tor sev- 


a eral months. 


4 More Busy-Work 
| We have made little Jack- 


o’-lanterns (colored) and have 
a lot of tiem hanging from 
strings of different iengths in 
a corner. They sway in the 
wind and make an effective 
decoration. Another thing 
we have in our room pleases 
visitors. ‘The children have 
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made a set of ‘“‘friezes’’ or 
borders. First, they are given 
pictures of cats, fish, rabbits, 
etc., to cut out. Next, they 
trace around the cut-out fig- 
ure and get an outline pattern 
to use. They draw around 
this outline and make rows of 
forms on a long oblong strip 
of heavy paper. Next, they 
make a background of soft 
blue or gray around the white 
forms and a really pretty bor- 
der is the result. Busy-work 
for several lessons is provided. 


—E. M. 


This is the thing that I was 
born to do.— Emerson 
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How to Teach the Figures to the 
Chart Class 


By Lura S. Bouck 


The following method excites the interest and 
‘holds the attention of the little ones from the 
‘first. 

Hold before the class a splint, tooth pick or 
match and ask, “How many?’ “*One.”? “I 
will make a picture of it on the blackboard.” 
(Fig. 1.) 

Take up another and hold the two thus. 
(Fig. 2.) ‘“‘How many?” “Two.” “'T will 
make a picture of it on the blackboard.” 
‘Now I want you to look at the two lines that 
I am going to draw.”” (Fig. 3.) ‘*Which is 
the prettier, the curly line or the sharp line?” 
You will almost invariably get the reply, 
‘The curly line,’’? and they will also see that 
the curly line is easier to make. 

Well, you see, when people began to use 
figures they liked curly lines best, too, so they 
just put a little curl on the picture (Fig. 2) 
thus, (Fig. 4) and we have the figure two that 
means the same as the picture (Fig. 2.) 

Pick up another one and hold them thus, 
(Fig. 5) **Now how many have I?” ** Three, ”’ 
“I will picture it just as I held it. (Fig. 5.) 
Now you see these sharp lines are not su 
pretly, so we will make them curly thus, (Fig. 
6) and moving it away from the sharp lines 
we have the figure 3. Now I will let you make 
the pictures of the sticks and change them to 
the pretty figures.”? They will be delighted 
to go to the blackboard to do this and will 
soon know 1, 2 and 3 and can make them. 

The next day review these and teach the 4 
in the same way. Hold the Fig. 2 and then 


Fig. 7 ‘“‘How many in each hand ?”’ 
“Two.”? ‘‘Now can any one tell me how 
many?’’ holding the two 

* 
together thus, (Fig. 8.) 
**Four.”? “‘Yes that is 4. 


How many did I put to- 
gether to make 4?” “Two 
two’s.”’ “Yes, and now you 
can always remember that 
two two’s make 4. But we 
are not going to put any 
curly lines on here. Don't 
you think this is rather 
pretty without ?”’ 

Next comes the five. Show 
them the (Fig. 2) in one 
hand and the (Fig. 5) in the 
other and let them name 
them; then hold them to- 
gether thus, (Fig. 9.) *‘ How 
many are there??? ‘Five’ 
‘That is right. Now I want 
you to look carefully at the 
2 and the 3.”’ There may 
be some in the class who 
cannot count any further 
but they will soon learn. 
**You remember that these 
two numbers together make 
five, so we will take a part 
of each of the two figures to 
make five. Now you watch 
sharp and see if you can tell 
hicks part I take.” 5. 
The little hands will come 
flying up to tell you the 
upper part of the five is the 
two and the lower part is ~ 
the three. 

This is enough for the 
second day and perhaps the 
third if the class is just 
beginning in all its work. 

**Now I shall have to lay 
the splints down, we are 
getting so many.’ (Fig. 
10.) **Count them.” **Six.”’ 


Now we don’t like the sharp lines in this so we 
curve them and have (Fig. 11) the figure six.”’ 
**T will now lay one more splint with the 
six.”? (Fig. 12.) ‘‘How many?’ ‘*Seven,”’ 
**Yes, but here we have a figure with so many 
corners that people just shortened it by drop- 
ping the part that made the six at the bottom 
and left it simply 7 the figure seven.”’ “*Is’nt 
it easy to make?’ ‘“*Yes ma’am,”’? ‘*Who 
wants to try it?’” Of course they all do. 

**Well now vou have learned the 7 we will 
see what is next.”? Show two Fig. 2’s and 
place them in the form of a square. ‘*How 
many are there?’ ** Four.” lace another 
square thus, (Fig. 13) and they will say, 

**T wo fours.’’ ‘‘Yes, now who can tell me 

how many two 4’s are?”’? -They may have to 
count to eight. Here again we make _ the 
curly line (Fig. 14) and moving it from the 
squares have the figure eight. 

Now lay down one more splint with the two 
squares, (Fig. 15) and you hate nine. Mark 
the curved lines uround this and notice that 
the figure is simplified as in the 6 and 7 to 9, 

If this method is followed carefully and 
aa igaoeney with interest it will surprise one who 
ias not tried it to see how quickly the. little 
ones learn the figures and what they stand for. 
If when making the figures one of them asks 
how the eight (for example) is made oa say 
** Two squares with a curly line around them” 
and they will remember, or the nine is “half 
the eight with a handle.”? ‘*Seven is the 
handle to the six. Children do like fanciful 
names and remember the idea thus named so 
much better. For instance in teaching reading 


from print and from script they think the 
script is the prettier way to tell the story, so 
the print is the every day dress and the script 
is the Sunday dress. 











In the Schoolroom 


No one can stand between the teacher ond 
his school. The principal may advise; the 
supervisors and the superintendent may coun- 
sel; but unless the teacher is himself equal to 
the work of the day, and to emergencies as 
they arise, unsatisfactory conditions and 
failure will follow. 

Keep the physical conditions of the room 
good,—the air fresh, the temperature right, 
the light as near perfect as pany permit. 
The teacher must acquire a consciousness of 
these things and a habit of looking after and 
keeping them right without taking time from 
other duties. 

The children are more important than any- 
thing else in the school; study them. Learn 
to read from their faces their motives, their 
attitude towards the school and its work ; notice 
there the relaxing of attention, the failure to 
understand; from what appears in the faces 
the course must be shaped. 

Do not attempt to conduct any exercise with- 
out the attention of the entire class. If inat- 
tention develops, stop, and in some way regain 
the attention or close the exercise. Attention 
is not usually secured by demanding it. 

A quiet, clear tone is golden. Harshness 
and indistinctness are alike to be shunned. 
The teacher should speak so that he cannot 
be misunderstood; the children in speaking 
should habitually make every member of the 
class hear, without effort on the part of those 
who hear. 

A smiling unrutled serenity in the school- 
room under all circumstanees is a strong tower 
for the teacher. T'o permit anything to cause 
a show of vexation or annoyance is weakness; 
for the children or the teacher to ‘‘talk back”’ 
is ruinous, 

Say pleasant things of 
your school,—of your fel- 
low workers, or—say noth- 
ing. If you come io the 
ai: where you must wn- 
»urden  yourself,—-must 
tal, go to the principal or 
the superintendent. It is a 
part of their professional 
duty to listen and after- 
ward keep silence concern- 
ing what you have said.— 
Supt, C. G. Pearse, Mil- 


waukee. 





Drawing 

Drawing is justified in 
the public schools, because 
at least 75 per cent of value 
in building sites, houses, 
furniture and dress is de- 
pendent upon the amount of 
taste used in the making. 
No subject in the curriculum 
has more value for women. 
A large part of spiritual 
sweetness in life depends 
upon the ability of people 
to buy or to make things 
which are artistically goud 
and which will last instead 
of being discarded: after a 
season’s wear because, like 
**rag-time’’ music, they 
have lost their novelty.—4. 


B. Clark. 


Give the slow pupil time 
and it is by no means cer- 
tain that in the end he will 
be inferior to his mates. 





Style is the man himself. 
— Buffon. 
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How to Teach Penmanship 


measure, to assist and lighten the load of 

the great mass of willing, faithful, energetic 
women of which our teaching corps is com- 
posed, that I have undertaken to contribute a 
few articles on the subject of teaching children 
to write. 

It is necessary that some of the fallacies con- 
nected with teaching the subject be considered 
before we begin the work of teaching real 
writing. 

In no other branch in the curriculum of our 
public school has so little advancement been 
made as in the manner of teaching the children 
to write. Much of the real benefit to be de- 
rived by the pupil in his pursuit of a good 
handwriting is Fost because of the false basis 
upon which the subject is placed, 

In every schoolhouse in the United States, 
no matter how small the hamlet or how isolated 
the location, children are required to produce 
script forms. In many of these schools, how- 
ever, but little attention is given to the manner 
in which the ability to produce these script 
forms is acquired, The result of poor teiacls- 
ing, or, in all probability, the absence of all 
attempts at teaching the subject of writing, isa 
race of scribblers—a race of people who 
despise the pen. 

Almost every teacher who is not a_ specialist 
in penmanship—and I am sorry to say many 
teachers who make writing a speciality—consid- 
ers the immediate product of the child’s efforts 
as being the all-important object of the drill. 
They teach as though the production of geo- 
metrically accurate script forms is the only 
accomplishment to be asved on the part of 
the pert of the pupil, regardless of the time 
required to produce such script, and the utili- 
tarian side, which is the real object of writing, 
is given no consideration, 

We teach spelling, not that the children may 
be able to spell the words at the time of the 
recitation period, but that they may be able to 
spell these words when occasion shall demand. 
We teach mathematics, not that the pupils may 
be able to solve a few problems presented them, 
but that they may be able to see the principles 
involved in later life, and for the mental drill 
which the study affords. We teach geography, 
not that the pupil shall recite perfectly, but 
that he may be able to use his knowledge when 
he shall have completed his school days. 

So it has ever been; in all subjects excepting 
writing we are satisfied to drill our pupils, 
knowing that an impression is being made 
upon their minds, although the recitations are 
at times very unsatisfactory. We know the 

upil’s work is growing better as he advances 
can grade to grade, and we feel that the real 
object of school life is being met. 

But in the matter of penmanship how differ- 
ent are the ideas which prevail! Children of 
the first year must be able to turn out script 
forms which are “just so wide and just so 
high,’’ the drill in this subject being to pro- 
duce perceptible results. ‘The product is con- 
sidered, not the motor training of the child. 

The teacher of the first year is anxious to 
have the children in her room acquire the 
ability to write, or, rather, draw words in a 
painfully accurate style. It is acknowledged 
that these infants are forced to draw script 
forms without any consideration being given 
to the fact that they are using the small finger 
muscles to the exclusion of the larger and 
stronger muscles of the arm and shoulder. By 
using these small, weak muscles their delicate 
nervous systems are being most seriously in- 
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*Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati, Ohio Schoc!ls, 


By A. H. Steadman* 


jured. Nor is this the sole injury to the child, 
for in his anxiety to please the teacher by pro- 
ducing correctly formed letters, he twists his 
body, stoops over the desk, bringing his face 
so close to the paper that his eyes are impaired 
by the strain, Decsitauna: his back is rounded, 
his chest depressed to such an extent that his 
lung space becomes contracted and he cannot 
breathe properly. In a word, he becomes a 
contortionist. ‘This improper position at the 
desk (and it cannot be avoided if the product 
is the whole consideration) eventually becomes 
a fixed habit and the pupil will assume and 
maintain it, no matter what the nature of the 
work he may have in hand. The cramped 
chest, with its accompanying lack of breath- 
ing power, makes one an easy prey to the great 
white plague. 

The teacher of the first year, having succeed- 
ed in securing accurate forms on the part of 
her pupils, as well as having made them fairly 
proficient in the other required branches, pro- 
motes them, in due time, to the second year 
teacher, who, after another year of the most 
strenuous effort at impressing forms upon their 
minds, passes them to the third year, ete. 
Each teacher is anxious that the work of her 
grade shall appear to advantage, but eventually 
the pupil arrives at the grade where his manner 
of writing (?) is not sufficiently rapid to serve 
his purpose. Now he must really write, and 
write rapidly. ‘Lo do this he must bring into 
use a set of muscles as yet wholly untrained. 

The result of using these untrained muscles 
must be erratic movements, therefore, ragged, 
illegible writing. This accounts for the pre- 
vailing idea that the writing of the lower grades 
is superior to that of the upper grades. In 
fact, the script of the lower grades is, as we 
have shown, a species of drawing, while that 
of the more advanced pupils is writing. 

All script which is made while the writer is 
thinking of the size, the slant, the spacing, 
the curves, the crossing of lines, etc., is draw- 
ing. When it is turned out unconsciously or 
automatically, the writer giving his whole 
thought to the subject matter, then it becomes 
real writing. 

Teaching forms of letters is a process if 
impressing upon the mind the various shapes 
of the letters of our alphabet, and this process 
bears no relation to the reproduction of the 
forms upon paper. In fact, a child may have 
a perfect knowledge of the forms of letters 
before he has made a single stroke upon the 
paper. You, no doubt, have observed with 
what avidity and alacrity children will, with- 
out mercy, criticise an imperfect letter written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. The fact 
that they can do this in a short time after they 
have entered school, and long before they can 
perform the process of writing, is evidence 
that they know forms. They have in their 
mind’s eye a correct picture of the letter criti- 
cised, but they are unable to write it because 
the muscles of the hand, arm, and shoulder are 
untrained, consequently not under the control 
of the mind. 

Impressing forms upon the minds of the 
children is conducting a mental drill and re- 
quires teaching ; a these forms upon 
paper isa manua ees therefore an ex- 
tensive, classified, physical culture drill is 
necessary. 





Keep in touch with your patrons this year. 
Get their help and active sympathy. Use some 
tuct and tere common sense. You can move 
a bigger load if you pull together. 

—Msssouri School Journal. 


The Pilgrims in Literature and Art 


Continued from page 9 


Said, ‘‘ Let us pray!’’ and they prayed, and thanked 
the Lord and took courage. 


The artist pictures for us dgain the “‘Pilgrim 
Exiles,’’ and the poet sings: 


The Pilgrim exile--sainted name! 
The hill, whose icy brow 

Rejoiced when he came in the morning’s flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now, 

And the moon’s cold light, as it lay that night 
On tie hillside and the sea, 

Still lies where he laid his houseless head :— 
But the Pilgrim, where is he? 

—John Pierpont, 


Among the many beautiful characters who 
belonged to this noble band, those of John 
Alden and Priscilla are best known to us. 
Again, both artist and poet ry | us to appre- 
ciate more fully ‘‘the maiden Priscilla, .. . 
patient, courageous, and strong, .. . the 
angel whose name is Priscilla.”’ 


She, the Puritan gir! in the solitude of the forest, 

Making tke humble house and the modest apparel 
of homespun, 

Beautiful with her beauty, and 
wealth of her being! 

And the man who could say to Miles Standish: 

The name of friendship is sacred. 

What you demand in that name, I have not the 
power to deny you! 


And with artist and poet we share the 
pleasure as they bring to us another picture of 
these two: 


Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood 
with the bride in the doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beau- 
tiful morning. 

Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad 
in the sunshine, 

Lay extended before them the land ot toil and pri- 
vation ; 


rich with the 


There were the graves of the dead, and the barren 
waste ot the seashore, 

There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and 
the meadows; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the 
Garden of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was 
the sound of the ocean, 


‘The Pilgrims Going to Church’? is often 
named as Boughton’s masterpiece. It sums up 
most beautifully all the wonderful courage 
and sublime fortitude of these people. In it 
we find the key-note of their lives, the motive 
of their every act—devotion to God. 


Before the loftier throne of heaven 
The hand is raised, the pledge is given, 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
That monarch, God; that creed, His word alone, 
Spread out earth's holiest records here, 
Of days and deeds, to reverence dear. 
A zeal like this what pious legends tell? 

On kingdoms built 

In blood and guilt, 
The worshipers of vulgar triumph dwell ; 
But what exploit with theirs shall page, 

Who rose to bless their kind, 
Who left their nation and their age 

Man’s spirit to unbind? 
Who boundless seas passed o’er, 

And boldly met, in every path, 

Famine and frost and heathen wrath, 
To dedicate a shore 
Where piety’s meek train might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow; 
Where liberty’s glad race might proudly come, 
And set up there an everlasing home? 

—Chas. Sprague. 





This ought to be a great year for the schol- 
larly growth of teachers. Whatever you do 
for your pupils, see to it that you do much 
for yourself. You do the most for them when 

ou do the most for yourself.—American 
Pé&mary Teacher. 
































Explanatory 


HIS chart is intended to show graphically 
z§ the division of the American people into 
political parties from the year 1765 to 
the present time. Their comparative strength 
is shown by lines of different widths. In plac- 
ing the lines, it is aimed to place on one side 
those shades of opinion that tend | toward 
paternalism and on the other those which tend 
toward individual liberty or perhaps social- 
ism. But this arrangement has, of course, 
many small inaccuracies. The dates given, 
are, after 1788, those of the presidential elec- 
tions,—the times when the parties are most 
clearly marked. On the ee side from 
the dates are noted the issues that have divided 
the voters. 
The first parties to be noted are the Whigs 
and Tories. The number of Tories 


Chart of Political Parties 


By Herbert McKnight 


At this time begins a new era in our political 
history. The forking into four lines repre- 
sents, of course, the four candidates, Crawford, 
Adams, Clay and Jackson. ‘The junction of 
the third line with the one beside it shows the 
support which Clay gave to Adams. This 
settled the,election but at the same time gave 
a basis for the **bargain’’ charge that became 
such an important issue during the next four 
years. 

The large number of minor parties that 
appear during the next generation is probably 
due not so much to a greater variety of opinion 
as to the more fully developed system of party 
organization, which made it gorge for any 
group of men to leave a record of themselves 
as a political party. Nominations, heretofore 
made in various ways, began to be made by 





national conventions, and the practice of adopt- 
ing political platforms grew up. Some of the 
names are omitted and others may well be for- 
gotten. But ** Abolition,” ** Liberty,”’ ** Free- 
soil,’ must have a place in our plan as indi- 
cating the forerunners of the Republican party. 

During the Civil War period, the broken 
line represents the seceders and the solid line 
the northern opposition to the war, designated 
by the derisive term ‘Copperhead,’ together 
with those who opposed the administration for 
variuos reasons. The branching line about 
the year 1864 represents the short candidacy of 
Fremont. 

For the period following the Civil war, the 
chart is in general self-explanatory. The split 
of the Republicans in 1880 into **Stalwarts”’ 
and ** Half-breeds’’ will be noticed. Also, the 

rise of the Prohibition party. The 





seem to have increased somewhat 
during the dark days of the Revo- Issues. a 
lution, and this is indicated by St, ine gaa : f ii 
crossing lines. No attem pt is made emMp AC = ee, 
to settle the disputed question as Resistance Slaves 
to their actual number and, of ; _ Tyler's policy 
course, the intense bitterness of g = Annexation of Tixad 
feeling cannot be ones a <e ° arg Simian ‘ 
of this kind. Some of the loyalists ‘ gti m4 9 
accepted the decision of the war cindependence - = ime prstise 7 
and were ullowed to remain, but ° : 
most of them either left the coun- = i 
try or were expelled. This is :$ Com promises fis 
shown by the disconnected line. Raising of revenue. 

After the war, people fell into a a s 
their natural selesanencanaiend divi- a aero ealousy fF Z & ge te sor 
sions of Federalist and Anti- Adoption of constrtution [rf i erbulense, 
Federalist. The woeful need of a “ 5° 3 Mig icicnenelt 
stronger central government to saan gua * ae 
grapple with the stupendous prob- Harn itens}imaneial a ; 
lems that confronted the young a — of 3 . : 
nation, strengthened the Federalist Revsiahon mFronce ( <j R — Y 
idea and brought forth the Consti- “Monarch icaltendeney |B j : eae on. 4 
tutional Convention. At this PN Se affasr 3 3 Warfimances 

int, the lines are very divergent. Alien+sedition lows. ol / Hest 
iw madiey, they were dangerously WorwithFonee 3 / a L5th OtHendment 7 
so. But when the immortal docu- -Eusopeam A nl : §  Sporls system. § 
ment had run the gauntlet of the Decertraliszahen F / Carpet be. ae § 
state legislatures, all parties united Rurchase of Loutsienng | - Space acuta 
in the election of the first president. = lahviefinenesal plans 2 ‘8 Bs pt cobain 
The lines are here brought Jen gira anpcommernede F 
by the unifying force of his won- , 4 /) i : § 
ya rful saeaniaiity. Obstinate a y 2 )) . Tarsff g 
little Rhode Island held aloof, 
however, and the one small line War of 12 J 3 a off 
shows this. ; y SG “Fiesbhal tcsuas 

The most interesting fact in the THills bill. 
next twenty-five a is the pass- ip = ari 
ing of the Federalist party. The g Te Kinley bill § 
issues given show t e cause to a : Foreg Ie 
some extent. The nation having TT ssours cornpromisef}3 g 2 
been saved from anarchy, men re- Hinasscarncneadndte § 
verted to their fear of despotism. a a josie 
The lines leading from the Feder- sa ea walsties Ay be sina ata 
alist over to the Republican side upposed. Adarms- F i Spanish wor 
have individually no significance, Clay bargain 5, ena | 
but taken together they show the ‘Wi inaniniewiiidinss ¢ 
movement of political opinion Personal isswes. eee 
from the doctrines of Hamilton to edidulgecwaicadl . ee hace mma 
those of Jefferson. So complete Spot's system ° Personal sswes. oo 
was the extinction of the Federalist Eaton scandal /, ¢ ° 3 
party, that after the war of 1812 Nhuitifreation E = zee 
we enter upon the so-called ** Era ¢ ee 
of Good Feeling.”” The new tariff The bank re als 
legislation stirred up the people Sent. ideas. = g 
somewhat, and there was a tempo- © 
rary apo een A “* things CHART OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
mighty, at the time of the Missouri NOTE—This chart may be reproduced on a blackboard or on a large sheet of manilla paper with a 
Com Aro but there was no ee Soe ae Lack af space made it necessary to cut the chart in two 
definite alignment of parties till Drawing by M, Belle Kirk 
the campaign of 1824. 

















































so-called ** Anti-Monopoly”’ party 
in 1884 has been treated as the 
beginning of a Labor party, 
though this may admit of dispute. 
> For schoolroom use, it is sug- 
= gested that pupils be required to 
- 


Ova 


construct such a chart as this, as 


= the means for the review of Ameri- 
er can political history. Any text 
z book will give the issues that were 
1 3 before the people at each election 
8 and tables of presidential votes are 
3s often given in appendices, **Me- 
a. Kee’s National Conventions and 
a Platforms’? may be consulted to 
ae a advantage. Many minor changes 
_ might be made; as, for oO 2 
A the principal lines could be widen- 
3 ed and the lesser ones narrowed to 
show more nearly the numerical 

s proportions. 
& If the chart were large enough, 


the names of candidates might be 
P written in. Or, it might even be 
= possible to show in what sections 
each party displayed most strength 















Uv: \Qndoy, 


at each election. Confusion must 








3 be avoided, however. 
J A similar chart might show the 
¢ 3 political composition of Congress 
= at each successive election. 
i. ; ina 
is The Vital Necessity 
? The vital necessity of good 
; 3 schools is good teaching. Com- 
-~ pared with this desideratum all 
_ other things are of minor import- 
= ance. Fine buildings, comprehen- 
- sive texk books, exhaustive libra- 
" ries, well equipped laboratories 
£ are subsidiary to the teaching. 
The teacher subtains to all equip; 
. ment much the relation which the 
¢$ mind and soul bear to the body. 
The familiar and oft quoted say- 
z ing of Garfield in relation to Mark 
€ Hopkins and the American uni- 
versity illustrates this truth.— 
< Chas, #, Gorton. 
9 £ alesididialaheae, 
z One minute drill a day for 
+ thirty days on 100 commonly mis- 
F| pronounced words would fix correct 


‘grencserien pam for life with every 
1igh school pupil. ‘Thus the pup- 
ils would be saved embarrassment, 
ate confidence, and acquire a 
abit of ease in such matters that 
would abide with them. How 
can you use a minute better ?— 
Pattengill. 



























































Christmas in Many Lands 
By Nellie McCabe 

(This Christmas entertainment is a series of 
tableaux and dre unatizations arranged to give an 
idea of thé different celebrations of the same feast 
day in many lands and under many conditions. A 
curtain will be necessary in order to arrange the 
settings for the various pictures. | 

Opening chorus—Whole School. 

Recitation— 

A CHRISTMAS CAROI, 
Everywhiere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christinas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christinas where snow-peaks stand solemn 
while, 

Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and bright. 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


and 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Cliristmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Cliristmas tonight! 


For the Chirist-child wiio comes is the Master of all, 

No palace too great and no cottage too small, 

The angels who welcome him sing from the height: 

‘In the city of David, a King in his might.’’ 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 
Christ’s pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred of sin, 


Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s courage for 
right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s love of the 
light. 

Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 

So the stars of the midnight which compass 
us round 

Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet 
sound, 

And ery, ‘‘look! the earth is aflame with 
delight, 


Words traditional. 


[This will admit of two tableaux. First, the 
placing of the wooden shoes; second, the sheaf of 
oats. ] 

[For the first tableau have an old-fahsioned fire- 
place represented. One may be made out of paste- 
board. The children must wear wooden shoes. 
When the clock strikes nine, they take off their 
wooden shoes and place them ina row. The cur- 
tain falls. The next tableau represents a house 
with a sheaf of oats tied on a pole fastened to its 
roof. The house may be made of cardboard, which 
comes in very large sheets and is quite inexpensive. ] 

III 

Pupil recites, ‘‘Piccola’s Shoe’’— 

[This poem may then be dramatized. The in- 
terior of a poor peasant’s home may be represented. 
The same that was used in ‘‘Christmas in Norway’’ 


will do. The mother is busy knitting. The father 
is busy making or carving something with a knife. ] 


Piccola—Mother, is not tomorrow Christmas 
Day? 

Mother—Yes, my child, tomorrow 
the day in memory of the dear Clirist. 


God’s great gift to the world, 


we celebrate 


Piccola—He_ was 
wasn’t he, mother? 

Mother—Yes, my child. - 

Piccola—And is that the reason, mother, why we 
all give gitfs on Christmas Day? 

Mother—Yes, my dear child, but we are too poor 
this year to make gifts. 

Father—These are indeed hard times. 

Mother—The famine is very great. 
well to even get food this year. 

Piccola—Yes, but Christ was a great gift to us 
all. He was a gift to the poor as well as the rich. 
I never heard that gifts were not for the poor. 


We will do 


The Wait’s Song. 





O sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight.’’ 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christinas tonight! 
—Phiilips Brooks. 


} mf 4 
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Traditional English Melody. Arr. 


Surely, dear father and mother, I will be remem- 
bered. 


[The father and mother sadly shake their heads. 


Piccola takes off her wooden shoes and places 


them by the fireplace. Curtain falls.] 


[Next tableau, the same stage setting. Piccola 
dances around in glee, holding the little bird in 
her hands to warm it. | 


Piccola—Oh, mother, fatiier, come see what the 
good saint brought! I told you that I would not 
be forgotten. The Lord loves the poor as well as 
the rich. 


[The mother and father rush in.] 


Father—A little bird that flew in at the window 
last night. 

Piccola—Was there ever so sweet a bird, father? 
See, his eyes are so bright. Did I not tell you 
that the good saint would remember me? 

Mother—The faith of the blessed child! 

Piccola—My own, beautiful, live bird. How the 
other childrei will wish they had birds! He’s all 
my own, and perhaps he will learn to sing me a 
sweet song. 

Father—Your 
Piccola, a real live 
stuffed one. 

Piccola—Oh, this is the happiest Christmas Day 
that I ever spent. 


prayer was certainly answered, 
bird is much better than a 


IV 


Pupil recites, ‘‘Christmas in England’’— 

In a great many ways the English Christmas is 
very much like ours. Many of our customs have 
come from England. It means a good time for all 
the children. From the dragging in of the Yule 
log and the decorating with the holly and mistle- 
toe, to the eating of the famous plum pud- 
ding, it means a glorious time for the chil- 
dren. For many years, either Christmas 
morning or the night before, the boys and 
girls went about singing carols. This custom 
still exists in some parts of England. 
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[Curtain rises on group of children. The 
background is made of green branches. The 


ground covered with cotton to represent snow. 
The chiidren sing a Christmas carol.! 


I 
: ’ ; : 1. The moon shines bright 4 ~ ive ht : , 
Pupil recites, ‘‘ Christmas in Holland.’’— 2A ete. «ei eo i sed ‘ - A ; , N 2 
Christmas in Holland is a great festival. Pe ‘ ee —T ee So ; Pupil recites, ‘‘ Christmas in Russia’’— 
It is ushered in by an interesting ceremony 3. O fair, O fair Je- ru - sa- lem, When The Russians celebrated Christmas with a 
on Christmas Eve. At the midnight hour =* great deal of cheer and merriment. They 





the men meet on the principal square of the 
town and start a procession, headed by the 
star-bearer, A large star, in which are sever- 
al lighted candles, is mounted ona long pole. 
The star represents the ‘‘star in the east’’ 
that guided the wise mea to Bethlehem, 
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begin to get ready for it about two weeks be- 
forehand, Inthe cities the streets are full 
of wagons loaded with spruce trees, and the 
shops are full of toys. The boys go to the 
woods and pile up their sleds with trees and 
wood, for every house must be warm and 





{Darken the room. Make a pasteboard star 
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cheerful on Christmas Day. The father 
kills a wild boar for the feast. At the dawn 











and put ‘the little candles on it. About six Mastic : 1 : 
children dressed in Holland costume will be of SS ae on oo aaa ae —_ = 
oe hee  eaana ee ‘ah . . every one hastens ch. =Afte 
sufficient. In Holland the ‘‘Gloria in Ex. little be-fore the day; Our might-y God, He yee pee thn ia Presi a 00 am . d —_ Se 
celsis’’ is chanted, but as this is too difficult wake and kneel to ray: The might - God of wee —— a ee oe ee 
for children’s voices, Luther’s Cradle Hymn il pray; WI 8 1 y il 
may be sung. ] shall I come to thee? ten shall my sor - rows (Tableau. Boys with a sled piled up with 
‘*Away in the manger, no crib for his bed.’’ "1 SPE T = = 3 fir-tree branches and fagots. The boys may 
a oS be dressed in Russian blouses and stockinet 
a fe a — o caps. } 


Pupil recites, ‘Christmas in Norway’’— 

On Christmas Eve in Norway the children 
sit around a great fire made of wood. They 
tell wonderful tales and sing songs. After 
all the Christmas games are over, the children 








take off their wooden shoes and place them 
in a row to show that through the year they 
will live in peace and harmony. On Christ- 
mas morning the birds are not forgotten. 
The children have even remembered them and 
have tied sheaves of oats and corn to the pole 





look’d on 


us And bade us a- wake and pray. 
man-kind Keeps watch both night and ‘day. 
end, Thy td that I may see? 


all 
have an 


VI 
CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA 
Pupil recites— 
SANTA CLAUS 


Oh, Santa Claus, the dear old man, 
With cheeks and eyes aglow, 

Puts dollies in his Christmas bag 
For all the girls, you know. 


And then he runs and gets the horns, 








on the roof, for the birds to feast upon. 


The horns and drums and sticks, 











nll 


Pupil recites, ‘‘The Christmas Sheaf,’’ 


by 
Phoebe Cary— . 
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Skates and balls and guns, for boys, 
All tumbled in a mix. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Then last he puts some candy in, 
Nuts, raisins, figs, and dates, 
Then ties a string about his bag, 

And hurries to his gates. 


There stand his sleigh and reindeer four 
All prancing up and down, 
In such a hurry to be gone 
’Way off to Children’s town. 
— Selected. 


{[Tablean. Santa Claus with his pack on his 


back. 


Pupil recites— 
IF YOU’RE GOOD 


Santa Claus will come to-night 
If you’re good, 
And do what you know is right, 
As you should. 
Down the chimney he will creep, 
Bringing you a woolly sheep, 
And a doll that goes to sleep, 
If you’re good, 


Santa Claus will drive his sleigh 
Through the wood ; 

But he’1ll come around this way 
If you’re good, 

With a wind-up bird that sings 

And a puzzle made of rings, 

He will bring you cars that go, 
If you’re good. 


Jumping jacks and funny things, 
If your’e good. 
And a rocking-horsey, oh! 
If he would, 
And a dolly that can sneeze, 
That says, ‘‘Mama!’’ wheu you squeeze-- 
He’ll bring you one of these 
If you’re good. 


Santa grieves when you are bad, 
As he should ; 
But it makes him very glad 
When you’re good, 
He is wise and he’s a dear; 
Just do right and never fear ; 
He’ll remember you each year, 
If you’re good. — Selected. 


[Tableau. An old-fashioned fireplace. Ten very 
small children, in nightdresses, march in to hang 
up their stockings. In one hand each child holds 
a candle, in the other a stocking. After all the 
stockings are hung up the children biow out their 
candles, Curtain falls. ] 


[Tableau. A fir-tree stands in the woods. Two 
boys with a sled come to take it to town. They 
have an ax and pretend to chop it down. They put 
it on their sled and carry it home. The ground 
may be covered with white cotton and a few cedar 
branches for background. 


Pupil recites— 
THE WONDERFUL TREE 


There is a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree, 
The happy children rejoice to see, 
Spreading its branches year by year, 
It comes from the forest to flourish here, 
Oh, this wonderful tree, 
With its branches wide, 
Is awlays blooming 
A. Christmas-tide. 


Tis not alo1ie in the summer’s sheen, 
Its boughs ave broad and its leaves are green ; 
It blooms for us when the wild winds blow, 
And earth is white with the feathery snow, 
And this wonderful tree; 
With its branches wide, 
Bears many a gift 
For Christmas-tide. 


But not for us children did this tree grow, 
With its strange, sweet fruit on each laden bough; 
For those we love we have made with care 
Each pretty thing you see hanging tiere. 
May this wonderful tree, 
With its branches wide, 
Bring joy to our friends 
For Christmas-tide. 


For a voice is telling its boughs among, 
Of the shepherd’s watch and the angel’s song, 
Of a holy babe in the manger low— 
The beautiful story of long ago; 
When a radiant star 
Threw its beams so wide 
To herald the blessed 
For Christmas-tide. 


Then spread thy branches, wonderful tree, 
And bring the pleasant thought to me 
Of Him who came from his home above, 
The richest gift of his Father’s love, 

He came to show us how 

To spread far and wide 

The joys of the holy, 

Sweet Christmas-tide. 















[Tableau, A Christmas tree standing by a fire- 
place. A jingle of sleighbells is heard and the 
curtain falls. The tree is quickly trimmed or a 
trimmed one substituted for it. The ten children 
form a circle around it. As the curtain rises, the 
tree is aglow with light and beauty. The children 
sing. 


Christmas Trees 
By Laura Roundtree Smith 


(Christmas trees are placed on tlie stage, child- 
ren stand behind them to recite. Where this is not 
possible, twigs can be placed in flower pots and thie 
children stand behind a screen to recite. Each 
child should havea branch of evergreen in a flower 
pot, on his desk. ) 


All— 


What means this laughter everywhere? 
The children all are jolly. 

Tis the time they decorate 

With mistletoe and holly. 

All the bells ring sweet and clear, 

For Merry Christmas time is here! 


First Tree— 
The snow-flakes all night long were falling, 
I could hear sweet voices calling, 
And they said in accents low, 
‘*We must go to earth below, 
Making her a mantle white, 
For the Holy Christmas Night!’’ 


All— 

Then what did the snowflake fairies say? 
First Tree— ; 

They said it was almost Christmas Day ! 
Second Tree— 


The breezes sang me a sweet, sweet song, 
Late in the night, when the hours are long, 
They sang of the holly and mistletoe, 

For Cliristmas time is coming you know! 
They are hanging the mistletoe everywhiere, 
And sweet bells ring out on the evening air! 


All— 
And where do they hang the mistletoe, pray? 


Second Tree— 
It is hung in the hall on Christmas Day! 


Third Tree— 


Jack Frost said, ‘‘Do you remember 
What day comes, late in December? 
’Tis a time we all are jolly, 
Children decorate with holly; 
I have come now, if you please, 

* To help select the Chistmas trees!’’ 

All— 

And did he select the Christmas treesr 


Third Tree— 
Oh, no, he rode away on the breeze. 


Fourth Tree— 
Oh, late at night I heard a chime 
Ring out from the steeple tall, 
A ‘‘Merry Christmas, Santa Claus,’’ 
I heard the children call. 
They sing sweet carols everywhere, 
For Christmas cheer is in the air. 

All— 

Oh, why do belis in the steeple chime? 


Fourth Tree— 
They are ringing in the Christmas time. 
Fifth Tree—- 
Jingle, jingle, merry bells. 
Bells, from Santa’s sleigh! 
He comes from the land of ice and snow, 
And now, he is on his way ; 
With his heavy pack of toys, 
For the waiting girls aud boys 
All— 
Oh, whiy do his sleigh-bells jingle so? 
Fifth Tree— 
He likes to ride out o’er the snow! 


CHRISTIIAS AT SEA. 
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Sixth Tree— 
Tiiey are waiting for dear Santa Claus,— 
Those stockings in a row 
Hung betore the firesice 
On Christmas Eve you bow. 
Stockings large and stockings small, 
Wait there empty, o+2 and all. 

All— 

How did you hear of the stockings, dear treer 


Sixth Tree— 
A little bird came and told it to ine!’ 


Song,—Tune ‘‘Clementine’’ (College Song Book. ) 


In the forest we are waiting, 

For old Santa, if you please, 

And the bright stars twinkle, twinkle, 
When they see the Christmas trees, 


Chorus— 
Sing hurral:, for jolly Santa! 
Down th. chimney he must go! 
Sing '. +h, for jolly Santa, 
Come ding o’er the snow! 


All the c’i-dren now are singing, 
Merry carols loud and clear ; 
And we all are very happy, 
Christmas time is drawing near. 


Chorus— 


(This Exercise for Christmas Trees can be used in 
conuection with any Christmas Entertainment.) 


O Christmas Tree! 
By Mary Bailey 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What will you bear this year for me? 
Amtd your candies sparkling sheen, 
Upon your spicy branches green, 
Already your delights I see, 

O Christmas tree! O Cliristmas tree! 


O Chiristinas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What siall your Christmas meaning be? 
That all the world shall glow and snine, 
With just such little lights as mine, 
That warm to other hearts I'll be, 

O Christmas tree! O Cliristmas tree. 


O Christmas tree! O Christmus tree! 

The fruits you bear shall mean to me, 
That pleasant words and smiles shall fall, 
The whole year long, like gifts, to all 
Of those I love and who love me, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


“Good Will to Men” 
By Susie M. Best 


‘*Good will to men!’’ This is the message 
Of the holy Christmas-tide ; 

Man to man must bea b> ‘er, 
“Twas for this Christ came and died. 


**Good will to men!’’ This is the gospel 
That shall govern all tie earth, 

Love shall be the law of nations, 
Christ ordained it by his birth. 


A Christmas Carol 
Adelaide Anne Proctor 


The moon that now is shining, 
In skies so blue and bright, 
Shone ages since on shepherds 
Who watched their flocks by wieht; 
There was no sound upon the earth, 
The azure air was still, 
The stee in quiet clusters lay 
Upon the grassy lili. 


Wheul lo! a white-winged angel 
Jue watchers stood before, , 
An» teid how Christ was born on eartli, 
For mortals to adore; 
He bade the trembling shepherds 
Listen, nor be efreic, 
And told how 14a 4 :nanger 
The glorious child was laid. 


Wien suddenly uv che heavens 
Appeared © 2 :gei bat 4, 

The while io .2\erent w. nder 
The Syrian shepherds stand. 
And all the br ght host chanted 

Words that sinall never cease,— 
Glory to God in the highest, 
On earth good will and peace. 


The vision in the heavens 
Faded and all was still ; 
And the wondering shepherds left their flocks 
To feed upon the hill; 
Towards the blessed city 
Quickly their course they held 
And in a lowly stable 
Virgin and child beheld. 


Beside a humble manger 
Was the maiden-mother mild, 
And in her arms her son divine, 
A new-born infant smiled. 
No shade of future sorrow 
From Caivary then was cast; 
Only the glory was revealed, 
The suffering was not past. 


The Eastern kings before him knelt, 
And rarest offerings brouglit ; 

The shepherds worshipped and adored 
The wonders God had wrought: 

They saw the crown for Israel's King; 
The future's glorious part; 

But all these things the mother kept, 
And pondered in her heart. 


The Christmas Moon 
ty S. H. S. 


I think that the silver moon must know 
That ‘tis holy Christmas night, 
When first she looks from the twilight sky 
On the earth so cold and white ; 
She smiles, as if musing on blessed things, 
And touches the snow-drifts like sweeping wiugs. 
She’s old, you know—so old that she shone, 
When our Baby King was born, 
‘Mid the far-off hills ot Bethlehem, 
In a manger rude and lorn, 
And beamed in his beautiful blue eyes 
When they oped to those soft Eastern skies. 
And he smiled at her, too, it may be, 
In his wondering baby way, 
And stretched out his fair little hands 
To catch at some fleeting ray: 
And watched her, softly, till sleep's still showers 
Foided his eyelids like fringed flowers. 
Oh, I know she remembers his look, 
As he lay in that lonely place, 
And the angeis that hovered near 
. His mother’s radiant face, — 
The new star that throbbed in the solitude 
And the lifted eyes of the-shepherd rude! 
And if we could hear, she would tell 
Stories more strange and sweet 
Than even the bells and the choirs 
In passionate tones repeat ; 
And that one blessed star we should know, 
Which led to His cradle ages ago. 


A Song of Christmas 
By Ninette M. Lowater 


From down the distant ages, through the centuries 
dark and diin, 

Comes a flash of light supernal, and the echo of a 
hymn; 

‘Tis the light which shone from Heaven, when the 
Child of Peace was born, 

And the song was sung by angels on the first fair 
Christmas morn. 

‘*Peace on earth, good will from Heaven,’’ how it 
rolled along the sky, 

And the ages all have listened, as the echoes 
passed them by, 

Even now the star is shining, and its light is soft 
and clear, 

And the angels stili are singing, if we will but 
pause to hear. 

Loud and louder grows the anthem, nations swell 
the glad refrain, 

Telling to the future ages all the glory of his 
name ; 

Unto earth a song is given, and a Prince of Peace 
is born; 

Let us join the angel chorus on this joyous 
Christmas morn. ; 

—Ninette M. Lowates. 


The Waits 


At the break of Christmas Day, 
Through the frosty starlight ringing, 
Faint and sweet and far away, 
Comes the sound of children, singing, 
Chanting, singing, 
‘*Cease to mourn, 
For Christ is born, 
Peace and joy to all men bringing !"’ 
Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 
Noiseless foot falls in the snow 
Bring the happy voices nearer; 
Hear them singing, 
‘*Winter’s drear, 
But Christ is here, 
Mirth and gladness witi him bringing’’ 
‘*Merry Christmas!’’ hear them say, 
As the east is growing lighter ; 
‘*May the joy of Christmas Day 
Make your whole year gladder, brighter !’’ 
Join tlieir singing, 
‘*To each home 
Our Christ has come, 
All Love’s treasures with him bringing!’ 
—Maryaret Deland, 


~ 


Sly Santa Claus 


All the house was asleep, 
And the fire burning low, 
When, from far up the chimney, 
Came down a ‘‘Ho! ho¥’ 
And a little, round man, 
With a terrible scratching, 
Dropped into the room 
With a wink that was catching. 
Yes, down he came, bumping 
And thumping and jumping, 
And picked himself up without sign of a 
bruise! 
‘Ho! ho!’’ he kept on, 
As if bursting with cheer. 
‘*Good children, gay children, 
Glad children, see here! 
I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets, and rings, 
Noah’s arks, and bright skutes, 
And a host of good things! 
I have brought a whole sackful, 
A packful, a hackful! 
Come hither, come thither, come hither 
and choose. 
Ho! ho! What is this? 
Why, they are all asleep, 
But their stockings are up 
And my presents will keep. 
So, in with the candies, 
The books, and the toys; 
All the goodies I have 
For the good girls and boys. 
I'll ram them, and jam them; 
And slam them, and cram them ; 
All the stockings will hold while the tired 
creatures snooze. 
Ho! ho! How they’ll laugh, 
When they open their eyes! 
Far, far away in the distant clime, 
Ha! ha! How I wish I could see their 
surprise! 
But I'll give one a kiss, 
And I then must be off! 
He! He! Little puss, 
Does my breath make you cough? 
Don’t worry; I'll skurry, 
Be off in a hurry; 
So you all may sleep on while I finish 
my cruise.’’ 
All the while his round shoulders 
Kept ducking and ducking; 
And his little tat fingers 
Kept tucking and tucking, 
Until every stocking 
Bulged out, on the wall, 
As if it were bursting, 
And ready to fall. 
And then, all at once, 
With a whisk and a whistle, 
And twisting himself 
Like a tough bit of gristle, 
He bounced up again like the down ofa 
thistle, 
And nothing was lett but the prints of 
his shoes. 
—Mrs. S. C. Stone, in Independent. 











Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RumForp CurmicaL Works, Providence, R, L., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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The following are some of the topics which will be discussed 
in this depart ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How Iinterest my younger pupils when the older ones 
are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How IL improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school, 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of 
ungraded schools will be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short for our space is iimited and we 
waut to give every State an opportunity to be 1epresented. 
Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this depart- 
ment will receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the 
following points: Keep letter to Club members and private 
letter to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club 
Members use paper, 8'4x 545. Write plainly and concisely 
on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will 
be about 7 inches long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as 
well as you are able to express it and that the spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of 
words the letter contains in the upper right hand corner of 
the first page and your true name and adJre:;, for the 
president’s guide, in the upper left hand corner o° the same 
page, always state how you wish your letter to be signed 
when published. 

All inaterial intended for this department should ne a 
dressed to the President, Mrs, Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. 


Club Motto for November 


We are they whiose steadfast watcliword 
Is what Christ did teach— 
Each man for his brother first, 
And heaven, then, for each. 
—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Club Poem for November 


Armageddon 
By Sir Edwin Arnold 


Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers, stout and strong, 

Let us cheer the way we tread on 
With a soldier’s song! 

Faint we by the weary road, 
Or fall we in the rout, 

Dirge or paean, death or triumph !— 
Let the song ring cut! 


We are they whio scorn tiie scorners, 
Love the good, but hate 

None within the world’s four corners—- 
All must share one fate; 

We are they whose common banner 
Bears no badge or sign, 

Save the Light which dyes it white 
And Hope that makes it shine! 


We are they whose unpaid legions, 
Strong in ranks arrayed, 

Fiercely faced in many regions, 
Never once were stayed: 

We are they whose firm battalions, 
Trained to fight, not fly, 

Know tie cause of good will triumph, 
It will triumph though we die! 


We are they who will not falter— 
Many swords or few— 

Till we make this earth the altar 
Of a worship new ; 

We are they who will not take 
From palace, hut, or code, 

A meaner law than ‘‘hrotherhood,’’ 
A lower Lord than God. 


Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers, stout and strong, 

Ask not why the way we tread on 
Is so rough and long, 

God will tell us when our spirits 
Grow to grasp His plan; 

Let us do our part today, 
And obey Him, helping man! 


The President’s November Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :—- 

I have something that I want to share with you, 
but which I can’t squeeze into these columns. So 
please get out your scraps of Magic Carpet and fly 
to me by your airline, and I'll show it to you! 

It is the North Carolina State Booklet sent by 
Wilbur Smith (7th Grade pupil)—teacher, Mrs. 
James Paris. It isa large, brown covered booklet, 
prettily decorated, and so neatly written that I 
wish all the manuscript’s sent to me were like Wil- 
bur’s as regards penmanship! It is a pleasure to 
read his writing. So we’ will call North Carolina 
tel: Banner State in the booklet list. 

Many of the teachers do not seem to understand 
about the pictures to be sent with their letters. 
You are not obliged to take the views with your 
own camera. Your friends may have pictures you 
can use, or you may be able to obtain permission to 
use the souvenir postcards from the one who makes 
them for your region. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


I will give $1.50 for the best short, interesting 
letters with pictures, and will pay somehing for all 
such usable material. Send as quickly as you can, 
as we must have illustrated letters four montlis be- 
fore the date of the publication, remember. 

I should like, especially, odd, interesting, or un- 
usually fine school buildings; snap-shots of school 
interiors, school gardens or school grounds. They 
must be clear to reproduce well. Several inteesting 
kodak views— one, for example, of a quaint, red- 
tiled Korean school house,—which I should like to 
show you, proved too indistinct to be reproduced, 
much to my regret. 

I want our Travel Department to be a delightful 
little help in your geographical work, and intend 
to give you glimpses of *‘All round the world’’ in 
the course of our meetings. 

We cannot have too many devices like the ‘‘ Auto- 
mobile Race,’’ and ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Arrows.’’ So send 
us as many as you car: evolve from your inner con- 


sciousness for the benefit of other Clubites. I wish 
you would send several at the same time. I often 
receive one short ‘‘hint’’ which isso much like 
some already accepted that I cannot use it. Yet it 


may be so well and carefully written that I should 
like to use the author’s device, and could probably 
use one or more if there were a wider choice. 

You remember that Armageddon, tlie old hill on 
the southern rim of the plain of Esdraelon, the 
great battle field of Palestine, was fainous for two 
great victories :—that of Barak over the Canaanites, 
and ot Gideon over the Midianites, and that it has 
become a poetical expression for terrible and final 
conflict. 

There is something so inspiring in the thought 
of the world’s great battle of Right against Wrong, 
Light against Darkness, that it rouses us to figlit 
like brave soldiers in this, the only war we believe 
in. For we want the day of peace and prosperity 
to dawn on this weary old world, that has been 
waiting so long for that happy time. For, as Sr- 
Edwin Arnold sings, 

‘*We are they whose bugle rings, 
That all the wars may cease.’’ 

And because ‘‘skies may be vray’’ this month, 
and we may need some bugle note to cheer us up; 
aud because this thought is so inspiriting that it 
will brighten us up to sing such a paean, we will 
choose this poem ot ‘ ‘Armageddon’ for our Novem- 
ber song. 

Just one word more. I hope you’ll have such in- 
teresting ‘‘special exercises’’ this month that you’ll 
be thanktul enough to share them with the rest of 
the Club. We are always glad of bright new 
‘*helps,'’ remember. 

Cordially your friend, 
JAEN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange for November 


1. Miss Lottie Ghering, (teacher), Route 78, 
Titusvillle, Penn., writes that she has been a reader 
of the ‘‘Normal {[nstructor’’ for several years and 
would not be without it. She would like to ex- 
change postcards of locai scenery, etc., with other 
teachers. 

2. Miss Marie O. Petersen, St. Petersburg, Russia, 
writes: ‘‘I am the first year subscriber of ‘‘ Normal 
Instructor’ and ‘‘ Primary Plans,’’ and I enjoy tlie 
H. O. A. Club. I would lixe to have also tie edi- 
tious of the last years, but my bookseller gives the 
answer, that it is impossible for him to supply them. 
Now, I would be glad if somebody will send me a 
number of the ‘‘Normal Instructor or ‘‘ Primary 
Plans of the past few years, or only the pages with 
tiie blackboard reading lessons. I will send post- 
cards with views or Russian drawings or stamps.’’ 

[What a fine chance to correspond with new 
friends in the taraway Land of the White Tzar! I 
would suggest that you write ‘‘Teacher’’ after Miss 
Petersen’s name when you address your package. 
For St. Petersburg is a pretty big place, you know, 
and we have not a street number. ‘‘Teacher’’ 
would assist in finding our Russian member. We 
are very glad indeed to welcome Miss Petersen, and 
hope that she will call again. —PRESIDENT. | 

3. Miss Marjorie Krayger (pupil, aged 13,) Scran- 
ton, Iowa, would like to exchange letters or post- 
cards with pupils in other schools. 

The pupils in Miss Bennetts’ school would like 
to exchange letters and postcards with other schools, 
and Miss Bennett wishes to exchange with other 
teachers. Address Marjorie Krayyer, or Miss B’s 
pupils, in care of Miss May Bennett, Glidden 
Iowa. 


Club Travel Department 


A Korean School 
By F. Rica Straeffer( Author of ‘‘Korean Children’’) 


This is a school of twenty-three little girls, 
happy as can be to think that they can go toa 
school just as their brothers do. kor you know 
thatit isa new thing for a little Korean girl to have 





an equal chance with her brother in a 


nything, 
pecially in learning to read and write. 


—eS- 


Two of our little girls carry their baby sisters 
strapped to their backs. The American teacher 
doesn’t enjoy having tlie babies come to school, 
for sometimes they cry and make quite a disturb- 
anc:. But she understands that the only way to 
get the sisters isto admit the babies, as Korean 
mvthers think it quite the necessary thing for the 
oder child to carry the younger wherever she goes. 

Korean nurses have .no nice comfortable go-cart 
or carriage in which they may put their small 
charges, but Baby is carried on the back, securely 
tied with a long strip of cotton around sister’s 
waist. When she cries a boiled cliestnut or a luinp 
of cold boiled rice must satisfy her hunger, and 
when she sleeps the sinall quilt with which she is 
wrapped is laid on the hot floor and Baby is put 
carefully down for a cosy nap. Sometimes the 
little one refuses to be pacified and the patient 
nurse must walk her back and forth trying to quiet 
baby’s cries and study her lesson from the book in 
her hands at the same time! 

No American girl was ever more proud of a new 
gold ring than these Korean girls are of their nice 
new slates. Some of these came from America and 
a few were bought in the Japanese sliops. We find 
it impossible to use pencil and paper inour schools 
as you do in your country, for they willinsist upon 
rubbing out their mistakes with their dear dirty 
ittle fingers instead of using the eraser, and you can 
imagine how untidy their lessons would look when 
they brought them to the teaclhier. 

You will wonder what kind of a schoolhouse we 
have and what are the lessons they learn. 

Well, the house is almost exactly likeevery other 
Korean house, except that it isa bit larger. The 
walls are of mud with a thin plaster outside and 
sometimes a covering of ugly Chinese blue or of 
dainty Japanese white wall paper, within. Tie 
roof in this case is of tile burned in our own kiln 
which an American taught the Koreans to build. 
The floor is built of flat stones covered over with 
mud on which, when dry, was carefully pasted an 
oil paper carpet. Round straw mats, prettily dec- 


orated, are scattered about for the pupils to sit 
upon; for in Korea a bench ora chair is scarcely 
known and seldom used. Beneath the floor the 


fires are built and the heat distributed to all parts 
of the room through the flues arranged for that pur- 
pose. This particular school began with just two 
or three little girls, who were coaxed into the home 
to enjoy her pictures and learn to sing her songs. 
Slowly, oli! so slowly it grew little by little, to its 
present size. 

These little girls do not study the dfficult Chinese 
characters, but the simple Korean letters, which are 
easy to make and easy to read. They would prob- 
ably tell you a different story, because it takes some 
of thema long time to remember their queer names! 
After they learn to read well they are taught tiie 
geography of their own country, and it is a matter 
of surprise to them (if they have thought about it 
at all) to learn that the world we live in is not flat 
like a mat but round like a ball; for their parents 
have never studied our histories and know nothing 
about Columbus and his wonderful discoveries, 

As they advance they learn something of arith- 
metic and call our figures by such queer names you 
would never recognize them by the sound and 
scarcely by their shape at first; for the little fingers 
are awkward, and as all Orientals love to turn 
things around the fives and the fours get strangely 
twisted. 

Nature studies—talks abont birds and flowers— 
open up a new world to them and they learn to look 
about them as they walk through the fields or play 
by the brook and see the beautiful things that God 
has made for them to enjoy. 

The Ten Commandments, a Catechism question 
a prayer repeated in unison, closes the exercises for 
the day and all are ready to put aside slates and 
pencils and take up their innocent play before the 
rice is ready for the the evening meal.—MoxKpo 
KOREA. 

A Glimpse of Osaka 
i hour’s ride by rail 
in Central Japan, lies 
impor ict vlaces in this ‘* Land of the Rising Sun. 
There arc near me million inhabitauts in this 
great city of Usesa, and asa commerical and in- 
dustrial cents, .t is said to stand first in the em- 
pire. It is sometimes termed ‘‘The Chicago of 
Japan,’’ because of its Board of Trade, which is 
said to be the most exciting and busy in the land. 
These are six lines of railway,—either directly en- 
teri « the city or malting connection only a short 
dis’ -iice therefrom. 

was at one time the seat of government and tlie 
grinds where the royal palace stood are still pre- 
served as an extensive park, the buildings having 
been burned almost forty years ago. 


With.: 
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from the seaport 
one of the most 
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_ATRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 
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‘I Must Sell Every One of 
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ten cents to fifty cents on the dollar. 


my expense if not satisfactory. 
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Will Do It, mitions of Books.—Thousands of Titles. 


No such aggregation of Book Bargains was ever offered inthe world. Read every word of this advertisement—cet my 
bargain list—buy quick or you'll miss your life’s chance for a library at the price of paper and printing. Binding free. 

The panic forced many book publishers to the wall. Others had to have money to avoid failure. Result: I bought 
tremendous quantities of new standard books and library sets at my own price, and am now closing them out quick at 


Books Shipped on Approval subject to examination in your home before paying for them, and returnable at 
PP The following sample prices give but a faint idea of the thousands of bargains offered 


in my big free Bargain List, which I will mail you on receipt of coupon or postal card request. 


These bargain prices will prevail 


Sample Prices—New Books only while this stock lasts. 
—were $1.50. M 


Late Copyright Fiction fh) Proc 


“THE YOKE,” “THE SPOTLERS,” and hundreds of others at from 38c to 45c. 


Price, 38c. List includes “FIGHTING CHANCE,” 
” “FATR GOD,” “BRASS BOWL,” “MAYOR’S WIFE,” 








International Encyclopedia of Reference. ; Ss 
Half Morocco < > . 4 $43.00 $9. 15 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Half Morocco . 36.00 9.75 
Kings of Platform and Pulpit |. ; - 2.95 9 
Dante’s Inferno, Dore Illustrations ° . 6.00 90 
Dumas Works, 7 vols. . . ° ; 5.25 1.78 
Hugo's Works, 7 vols. ° ° e ° 525 1.78 
Shakespeare, 39 vols. ° . . : 13.50 6.75 
People’s Popular Atlas . ‘ ‘ 2 4.00 1.60 
Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols. ° . 10 OO 3.10 
Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols. ° . 24.00 5.75 
Famous Pictures ° a ° ° » 12.00 1.50 
Eugene Field’s Poetical Works, 4 vols. . ° 6.00 1.30 
Law of Phychic Phenomena—Hudson , , 1.50 95 
(A hundred other New Thought Books) a - 


Bird Neighbors ° ‘ § 
The Christy Girl ° . dik LO 3.00 85 
Little Women, Reproduction of $5.00 Edition “ie a red 


Dictionary of American Politics 


Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets 
Reg, Price My Price | 


Interternational Science Library, 16 vols, 
Memoirs of Madame DuBarry 4 . . 
Library of Modern Cooking, 4 vols. ° ° 
Muhlbach’s Works, 18 vols. ° ° ° 
Corelli’s Works, 6 vols., Half Leather . ; 
Hume’s History, 5 vols, Half Leather . ° 
History of the World, 2 vols., Half Leather 
Teachers’ Cyclopedia, 4 vols., Half Leather 
Koran of Mohammed, Half Leather . 
Napoleon’s Notes on History ° P 
| Longfellow, Complete = ° - ; 
Makers of History, 32 vols. Harper & Bros, 


Popy’s Diary, 4 vols, ne > 
Robinson Crusoe, Art Edition . 


And so on through a list of thousands of books, all described in my illustrated Bargain List of this stock. 


Stevenson’s Works, 10 vols ° . , 
DeMaupassant’s Works, 17 vols. . * 51. 
Voltaire’s Works, St. Hubert’s Guild Ed. 

| 


Reg, Price My Price 
$20.00 $6. 
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Reg. Price My Price 


Dumas, 10 vols. ) 
Hugo, 8 vols. . - 24.00 7.84 | Rawlinson, 3 vols. 


similar prices, 





Standard Library Sets In Rich Half Morocco Bindings. 
The sets in the following list are made in rich half morocco bindings, gold stamping and gold tops. Rich 
and rare illustrations. They were designed to sell at high 


want fine private libraries. At my prices anyone can affor 
Reg, Price My Price 
$21, 5.86 


7 | 
Bulwer-Lytton, 15 vols. 37,50 14.25 


Dickens, 15 vols. #45.00 $14.70 Eliot, 7 vols. 
Scott, 12 vols. ‘ > 36. 11.76 De Foe, 16 vols. 
Irving, 10 vols. ‘ . 30.00 9.80 Reade, 12 vols. 
Thackeray, 15 vols . 6.00 14.70 
Balzac, 18 vols. ‘ . 4.00 17.64 Cooper, 12 vols. 
Ruskin, 15 vols. ° . 6.0 14.70 Bronte, 6 vols. 
Tolstoi, 12 vols. P . 86.00 11.76 Guizot, 8 vols. i 
Oarlyle, 10 vols. ° . 30.00 9.90 Macaulay. 5 vols. 
Poe, 11 vols. 5 ‘ 33.00 10.78 Gibbon, 5 vols. 
Fielding, 12 vols. ° 36.00 11.76 Prescott, 12 vols. 
Smollett, 12 vols. ‘ —* i Apsten, S yois. . 
ythorne, 8 vols. . 24.00 R treen, 4 vols. 
ee an . 30.00 9.80 | Josephus, 3 vols. 


Also the works of Roosevelt, Lincoln, H. Clay, Franklin, Hamilton, De Musset, Lamb, Merrimee, Pardoe, 
Rousseau, Richardson, Whitman, Warner Library, Oriental Tales, Irish Literature, Sue, McCarth 
Motley, Plutarch, Darwin, Spencer, Haeckel, Kipling, Parkman, Taine and many others in rich 


peices to the wealthy and cultured classes who 
some of these rich sets. 
Reg. Price My Price 
| Mod. Eloquence, 10 vols. $75.00 $19.50 
48.00 5.68 | Library of Ancient and 
5 Modern Lit., 20 vols. 68.00 18.50 
Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, 10 vols. 60.00 =: 22.00 
Les Miserables, 5 vols. 10.00 4.25 


24.00 7.84 | Library of Natural His- 
15.00 £.90 | tory, 6 vols. . - 3100 15.50 
15.00 4.9 History of United States 
36.00 11.76 | 6 vols... ‘ 24.00 8.25 
12.00 6.10 | Boswell’s Life of John- 
8.00 = 3.80 | son, 4dvols.  . _. 800 3.40 
6.00 2.85 | Goethe, 10 vols. Half 
6.00 2.8 | Oat, . .« 35.00 = 11.75 
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cs of Twain, James Whitcomb Riley, Will Cariton, C. C. Coffin, Paul 
Big Bargains hee og bt ly Sy P Roe. Ella Wheeler Wilcox and hundreds of others. 


BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Sociology, Political 


ono and economics. 
ae tt "BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Science, 


Mechanics, Domestic Science, Art, Music, Medicine, etc. 
BIG BAR 





David B,. Clarkson, 


Law, 1114 Bosch Building, Chicago. 


GAINS in thousands, of fine Library Books, 
Books for young and old, books for Boys, books for Girls, etc. 


Mail me, without obligation to me, your free illustrated 


Gift [Bargain List of your bankrupt book bargains. 


STOCK PINITED. These bargains are limited to the stock IT now a 


have. 


I do not know that I will ever secure such bargains again, 
and cannot undertake to fill orders longer than this stock lasts. Get 


my big, free illustrated bargain list before ordering any of the above |cypeet No... 


books, Sign the coupon or send a postal today. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 1114 Bosch Bldg. Chicago Frown nn. 











PINT OF INK 
AND A NOISELESS BLACKBOARD 
ERASER FOR 10 CENTS. 


The Dann’'s Noiseless Eras- 
er and Rowles Inkessence 
possess such exceptional 
merit that they are used in 
the schools of the leading 
cities. 

In order to acquaint school 
people with the great merit 
of these articles aud the 
economy intheir use, I will 
mail one of the erasers and 
a pint package of the Ink- 
essence upon receipt of rects. 
(Positively not more than 
one order filled for one per- 
son at this special rate) 




















E. W. A. ROWLES, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
® Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 


Business School News. 








| 
| 





Take a home study 
course in special 
methods of teaching 
the subject you 
find most difficult. 


Each course is prepared for you 
individually. It is adapted to 
the actual work given in the 
class-room and takes the place 
ee *,* . 
of a critic teacher” at a time 
when aids are most needed. It 
includes a weekly letter of advice, 
containing detailed information 
on all phases of the work in 
which you need assistance. 
Our home study courses are fully equiv- 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given for admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 
as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box M, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Its Water Supply 

But the great charm of this city is its water. It is situated on the 
River Yodogawa, and canais run everywhere through the streets 
and in the heart of the city itself. There are no less than four 
hundred bridges crossing these canals, and shops, tea houses and 
dwellings adorn the banks of tlhe streams, with their doors open- 
ing right on the water, where little boats are seen at all hours of 
the day, and night too. For this is one of the places about which 
it is said more entertainment is offered visitors after nightfall 
than during the busy hours of the day. Tourists call it ‘‘The 
Venice of Japan,’’ and on summer evenings the streams are gay 
with iiluminated boats, while music and fireworks add to the 
enjoyment of the scene. 

There are many places of interest for the pleasure seeker. The 


first we will go to see is 








The Castle 
for which tickets of admission must be secured. The original 
buildings were destroyed many years ago but the high walls and 
great moats, so deep and wide, still stand as a monument to one 
of Japan’s great heroes, who, it is said, ordered a dozen feudal 
lords to contribute towards the work of construction in the 
fifteenth century. With such readiness was this great hero’s com- 
mands obeyed, that the work was completed in two years, not- 
withstanding the fact that some of the gigantic stones, weighing 
two hundred tons, and measuring forty feet in length and ten in 
height, had to be brought from a distance of over two hundred 
miles. Two story turrets stand on the four corners of the great 
wall, above the ‘moats. The highest point inside the enclosure 
is one hundred and seventy feet above sea level, and is now used 
for the firing of the noon signal. Here is also a very deep well 
known as ‘‘the golden well.’’ The place is now under the control 
of the War Department, with extensive barracks, parade ‘grounds 
and an arsenal. 
The Imperial Mint 

It is from here that Japan’s supply of coins are sent throughout 
the empire. The building is a large and handsome one on the 
banks of a stream commanding a splendid view of the Yodo River 
and situated in a large park which has over twenty varieties of 
cherry blossoms. In March or April, when these trees are in 
bloom, the park is opened to the public for several days, when 
the whole city is said to turn out to enjoy its beauty. The coins 
struck here are said to be the most artistic in the world and as 
many as eighty-seven millions are produced yearly. 


The Tennoji Temple 

_ This great Buddist Temple is considered one of great importance 
—the largest in the city. It is said to hiave been founded by a 
famous prince more than thirteen hundred years ago and has been 
kept in repair by Royalty until the present time. Betore it stands 
the usual Torii, or gateway, of two massive granite columns sup- 
porting two or more projecting cross beams, with inscriptions. 
The Torii always means that something sacred is beyond. The 
temple has very extensive grounds and a large number of priests, 
many thousands sometimes participating in the ceremonies of 
special occasions. In the inner court stands the five-storied 
pagoda, and in the Golden Hall, the main building, there are rare 
specimens of ancient Japanese paintings. Near by is a tower with 
a bell, where mothers bring as offerings the belongings of their 
dead children, in the hope that being touched by the sound of the 
bell, blessings may follow their departed little ones. 

There is also a pond where live tortoises are kept, and, crossing 
the pond, a stone bridge called the dancing stage, where sacred 
dancing takes place. 

Commerce and Industry 

The people of Osaka are said to lead the nation in the develop- 
ment of their industries, and there are as many as five thousand 
factories, giving employment to some sixty thousand men and 
women. Women employees are also to be found in the post offices 
and other places of responsibility and trust. They teach in the 
public schools and even have their clubs where philanthropic work 
is carried on among the poor. 

In fact this city claims to lead the world in the rapid progress 
of its commercial and industrial achievements, 

OSAKA, Japan. 


‘The Shenandoah River 
Lover’s Leap 


Although the Shenandoah River is of no commercial advantage, 
being unnavigable its whole length, it is unsurpassed in Virginia 
or any of the neighboring States for the beauty and _ picturesque- 
ness of its scenery. At some parts, the banks are covered with 
luxuriant growths of handsome and showy flowers; but at others, 
only the modest violets and sprightly jolmny-jump-ups rear their 
tiny heads. Luxuriant, however, as the vegetation is, the greatest 
attraction of the banks is turnished by the many picturesque rock- 
which overhang the river. Near Berry’s Ferry are several of these 
rocks, sculptured by Mother Nature. One of these is a great white 
rock, shaped like a horse’s head, and bearing the name of ‘‘ White 
Horse.’’ Many are the pleasure trips made to this rock. But by 
far the most popular rock of all is a dark grey one which proyecis 
from a dense mass of foliage on a high bluff, just across the river 
from avery level meadow covered with bright green grass, thu; 
being especially noticeable by the forcible contrast. On the other 





is not a magazine as some sup- 


Every Day Plans pose, but a set of books consist- 


‘ing of four volumes 6x9¥% inches in size and containing over 6co 


pages. These books were prepared by successful teachers and are 
filled to the brim with hints, helps, suggestions, outlines, pro- 
grams, entertainment material, etc., etc., representing, and placing 
right at hand ready for use an endless amount and variety of mater- 
ial which progressive teachers feel they must have, yet can obtain 
in no other way. Over twenty five thousand teachers are using 
these books and orders are being received daily from teachers to 
whom others have recomended them. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








side of the ‘‘ Leap,'’ about twenty feet away and as many below, are 
two less conspicuous rocks from either of which one has an ex- 


cellent vi2w of it. 


It is quite a large rock, on the top of which 


several persons can stand, and at the same time six or seven can 


sit upon the natural rock benches around the sides. 
seventy feet above the river. 


It is about 
The bluff is exceedingly high, hav- 


ing two slanting paths that still seem perilously steep from the 


“Leap"’ to each of the other two rocks, the path on the left con- 


tinuing to the water’s edge where a row boat can be anchored. 
Although the point of the ruck is over the river, the greater part 
hangs just above several wide ledges of rock which form natural 
steps leading down to the river. Underneath these steps, and be- 
yond them, lies the water, dark and treacherously deep; and the 
older and more serious visitors shudder at the contrast when they 
see some happy young couple, their faces bright and glowing with 
love, lean far over the edge to peer into the dark depths below. 
Not the least interesting feature is the narrative told about the 
origin of its name. It is said that an Indian warrior and the maid 
he loved leaped from the rock to the depths below, in order that 
they might perish together. This tradition may well be true, for 
Indian arrow heads are to be found ali along the river banks; but, 
trne or not, the rock well deserves its name. No place is better 
suited for romance, and many are the lovers wlio have plighted 
their troth upon ‘‘ Lover’s Leap.’’ 
can see where eager lovers have carved hearts, initials, etc., while 
standing on some fragile fragment of the rock to secure some flower 
from the bluff or in a crevice of the rock itself, in order to prove 
their love. THEODORA C. Cox, Virginia. 
[You have received, before this, of course, the certificate for 
your ‘‘Nicknames’’, and you see we have opened the door again 
to you. Yes, send your ‘‘ Virginia buildings’’—and some pictures 
with the account, to add to the interest of the letter. —PRESIDENT. | 


Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 


Towering high above the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
near Staunton, Augusta County, Va., stand twin mountain peaks 
conspicuous for their prominence and similarity. Bessie Bell and 
Mary Gray never fail to excite interest and inquiry. These names 
form a beautiful golden link connecting our land with that of the 
braes and moors of Old Scotland, and the tradition is a touching 
one in which those imperishable affections, friendship and love, 
found expression only in sacrifice and death. These mountains 


Indeed, all along the sides one | 




















seem especially appropriate to stand as monuments erected toa | 


tender memory. 


Bessie Bell’s father was Laird of Kinvaid and Mary Gray’s of | 


Lednock. These girls were the best of friends and speit much of 
their time together. In the year 1645, while Bessie Bell was on 
a visit to Mary Gray, the fearful plague broke out. Everyone was 
in a great perturbation and everything in confusion. Many fled 
the country hoping to escape the pestiletice. Bessie and Mary 
built themselves a bower of rushes and heather near Lednock 
house..A young man who was deeply in love with both girls 
carried them food until he was stricken and died. 

The girls contracted this dread disease from their benefactor and 
were found closely embraced in their leafy bower, sleeping their 
last long sleep. They were buried near the River Almond, half a 
mile from Lednock and seven miles from Perth. 
proprietor took possession of Lednock. The graves of Bessie Bell 
and Mary Gray were shown him. They had been sadly neglected 
and were but a heap of stones covered with thorns aud briers. Re- 


In 1787 a new | 


moving the rubbish he planted flowering shrubs, and enclosed the | 
spot with a wall in which he fixed a stone bearing tie names of | 


these unfortunate girls. These names were carried from Scotland 
to Ireland and to Virginia by our Scotch-Irish ancestors. Two 
verses of an old ballad have survived the ravages of time and are 
as follows: 
‘fO! Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 
They were twa bonnie lasses; 
They bigyit a bower on yon burn-brae 
An’ theekit it ower wi’ rashes; 
They theekit it ower wi’ rashes green, 
They happit it round wi’ heather; 
But the pest came from the burrows-town, 
An’ slew them baith togither. 


‘*They thought to lie in Methven Kirk, 
Beside their gentle kin; 
But they maun jie in Dronach haugh 
And beak fornent the sin. 
O! Bessie Bell and Mary Gray ; 
Tinney were twa bonnie lasses, 
They biggit a bower on yon burn-brae 
An’ theekit it ower wi’ raslies.’’ 
Echo. S. B. R., Virginia. 





Junior Club Department 


From a School in Australia 
Lugan Park, Olinda P.O. via Rylestone, N.S. W., Australia. 


Dear School Children in America:— 

I will tell you a little about this country. We have been living 
at the fvot of Nulla Mountain for about eight years. When we 
came here the land was very wet. My father had to dig a drain 
through the garden to drain the water off of the ground, so le 
could get on it to plough it. He and Mr. Clarke were ploughing 
a new piece of ground the other day in front of our house with 
eight bullocks. The ground got.so hard that they had to leave it. 
We had a nice fall of rain, howevér, yesierday. and this morning. 
It rained three inches. After this, they will be able to finish. We 


(Continued on next page) 


G when you order 
You Take No Chances fiir Sceiess 
Question Book or Every Day Plans as both are sold on the ‘‘ money 
back if not satisfactory’’ basis. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Little Christmas Tree 


The Christmas Day was coming, the Christmas 
Eve drew near; 

The fir-trees they were talking low, at mid- 
night cold and clear, 

And this was what the fir-trees said, all in the 
pale moonlight, 

‘*Now, which of us shall chosen be to grace the 
‘Holy Night’ ?”’ 

The tall trees and the goodly trees raised each a 
lofty head, 

In glad and secret confidence, 
they said, 

But one, the baby 
restrain a sigh. 

‘*You all will be approved,’’. he said, ‘‘but oh, 
what chance have I? 

‘‘T am so small, so very small, no one will mark 
or know 


tho not a word 


of the band, could not 


| How thick and green my needles are, how true 


my branches grow ; 

Few toys or candles could I hold, but heart 
and will are free, 

And in my heart of hearts I know I am a Christ- 
mias-tree. ’’ 

The Christmas angel hovered near; he caught 
the grieving word, 

And laughing low he hurried forth, with love 
and pity stirred ; 

He souglit and found St. Nicholas, the dear old 
Christmas Saint, 

And in his fatherly, kind ear rehearsed the fir- 
tree’s plaint. 

Saints are all powerful, we know, so 
that day, 


it befell 


That, ax on siioulder, to the grove a woodman 
took his way; 
One baby-girl he had at home, 
forth to find 
A little tree as small as she, just suited to his 
mind. 
Oh, glad and proud the baby fir, amid its brethren 
tall, 
| To be thus chosen and singled out, the first 
among them all! 
stretched his fragrant branches his little 
heart beat fast, 
He was a reai Chiristmas-tree ; he had his wish at 
last. 
One large and shining apple with cheeks of 
ruddy gold, 
Six tapers, and a tiny doll, were all that he 
could hold. 
The baby laughed, the baby crowed, to see the 
tapers bright, 
The forest baby felt the joy, and shared in the 
delight. 
And when at last the tapers died, and when 
baby slept, 
The little fir in the silent night, a patient vigil 
kept. 
Tho scorched and brown his needles were, he had 
no heart to grieve, 
‘*T have not lived in vain,’ 
God for Christmas Eve.’’ 
—Susan Coolidge in St. Nicholas. 


and he went 


He 


the 


’ 


he said, ‘‘thank 


We tread through fields of speckled flowers, 
As if we did not know 
Our Father made them beautiful 





Because he lov ’s us so. —Alice Cary. 











WITHOUT 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 
AND PORTRAITS OF 


ANY FOUR PICTURES GI 





A SIMPLE AND 


PRACTICAL PLAN 





A practical plan of saving money for any 
school. If your school needs a Wall- Map, 
Library Globe, Swivel-Chair, Flat-top or Roll-top 
Desk, Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Framed Pictures, Wall-Clock, Library Table or 
Piano, it can be obtained by a Larkin School- 
Club, which sells to parents 
Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmaca] Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 

Extracts, and other Pure Food Specialties and 

Sundries—in all, over 200 daily home needs 
at regular retail prices, and receives the saved 
profits and expenses of the middlemen in valu- 
able premiums, without extra expense to anyone. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School-Clubs are 
liberally rewarded. Only a little time and effort 
are required, as School-Clubs are largely self- 








YOUR CHOICE 


a OF 


FOUR FRAMED PHOTOGRAVURES 






ARCHITECTURAL 


FAMCUS AMERICANS. 
(RETAIL VALUE 
‘EN TO LARKIN SCHOOL 
CLUBS WITH $10.00 WORTH OF LARKIN PRODUCTS 

ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
NINE DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, MAILED UPON REQUEST 





EACHERS START A LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 
And Obtain SCHOOL FURNISHINGS Without Cost 





SUBJECTS, 
NOTED PAINTINGS 


$3.50 EACH) 


CONTAINING TWENTY- 


SCHOOL FUNDS 
EASILY RAISED 





School Boards and Superintendents strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials like 
the following: 

Monsey, N. Y. 

The pupils are delighted with the Premiums received 
and so are the School authorities. The Library Globe and 
box of Products came this week. ! am well pleased with 
the Gloke, MIss CARRIE FE, Moore, 


LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES 


Over three million satisfied customers at- 
test the superiority of all Larkin Products, 
Larkin Pure Food Specialties meet the 
requirements of the most exacting 
Pure- Food Laws. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
after Thirty Days’ Trial. 

Mail coupon for complete 
information—it will interest 
you. 

















operating. 
Lattkhitt Co. 


School Club Dept. ESTABLISHED, 1875. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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POSITIONS 
46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
” places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 10 years we have made ,a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year, 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and.Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 






EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 








Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and ‘school supply orders filled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices? Ifso, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can coal promptly practi- 
cally every schoo] book published. By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order. 


Of special interest to teachers are : our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Recitation 
Books, etc.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Departmrent, which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates, 


If you have not received a copy of our catalog re- 
eentiy, send for one at once and if a member ofa 
School Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 
257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 














THE LAW success 


This book should be the seed to a fortune to the man 10 





or woman with brains and earnestness of purpose. 

Money is the best partner a man can have and the best 

friend awoman can have. The book tells youin plain 
language how to develop and_ utilize the qualities Ce ts 
rrecessary to succeed in accumulating money through n 
personal application or investment. ¢ 

More individuals owe their financial success to the laws con- 
tained in this book than to any other known source, You can- 
not afford to be without it, as it places within your own hands 
the means of starting you on the road to a broader career and 
clean prosperity. 

Regular edition, limp leather bound, silk lined, $1.00 per 
copy. 5th special paper bound pocket edition, 16 chapters, 104 
pages, published in response to popular demand to sell at 10 
cents per copy, 70,000 copies sold. 

Mailed postpaid on receipt of 10 cents ‘or $1.00 for leather 
bound copy),stampsorsilver, Send for it now. 


JUSTITIA 474 Lenox Buildin 
Publishing Company Chicago, tll. ad 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/llustrated) 
by Writiam H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts iu a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 








Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.60 


Write tor “Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept.P, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another eceedsicrsial Every Day Plans 
For Teachers of. All Grades 





grow barley and lucerne. Up at the north, where it is very hot, 
a good many people grow lucerne. [Describe the lucerne, Pearl, 
when you write us next time.—PRESIDENT. ] 

We went to church yesterday at Narrango, which is about eighit 
miles from the foot of Nulla Mountain where we live. In some 
places the timber is very thick. Nulla Mountain is a part of the 
Great Dividing Range. We made a little garden at the northern 
side of theschoolhouse. Each child has a plot of ground. I sowed 
some parsnip, peas, radish and onion seeds. The children have 
to carry their own water to school, because we have no tank there. 

PEARI, COOPER. (Age 12 years, Fourth Class). 

[There is not room enough to print all of the letters from this 
Australian school, although they are quite interesting. 
lives eighteen miles from Rylstone (the nearest town), but does 
not seem lonely. She writes that ‘‘there are bush fires there every 
year and people sometimes get burnt out with them.*’ One of the 
girls in the school, writing in November, says that the fruits and 
berries are getting ripe. You see their climate is not like ours. 
She also speaks of a vegetable new to us—eschalots—which we 
would like to have her describe next time.- In her father’s garden 
there is every kind of vegetable familiar to children of the U. S., 
as well as some that would be new to them. 

One of the girls tells how the teacher's wife comes up every 
fortnight to teach sewing. Ellis says that there is a fire-place in 
his school house, and in winter there is a fire in it. His teaclier, 
he says, took this photo of their school. There isa letter from 
each of the pupils, Gladys, (14), Pearl (12), Hilda (7), Aileen, 
Ivy, Leslie, Ellis (11), Colin (9) and Allan(13). The ages of 
some are given, you see. I wonder if youcan pick them out? 
Gladys, Pearl and Allen have told you about their home. And I 
will give you some items from Leslie’s letter. He lives near the 
Cudgegong river, and speaks of the wildness of the country there 
in the mountains, near the great dividing range. ‘‘Sydney,’’ he 
writes ‘‘is the capital of our State, which has half a million of peo- 
ple in it. Ships take things from New South Wales to other coun- 
tries—raw materials—and bring back manufactured things. There 
is a great deal of farming done here. We have some mines also. 
Newcastle is noted for its coal.’’ 

We hope to hear again from our friends in New South Wales— 
PRESIDENT. ] 

An Automobile Race 
Dear Hel p-One-Anothers ;— 

Perhaps other teachers would be interested in my plan of com- 
bining review work and fun in Friday’s program. 

The most popular device for Arithmetic review is the ‘‘ Auto- 
mobile Race.’’ This is announced on the board something like 
this—‘‘Great Automobile Race, Twenty Costly Cars “to run from 
Know-Little Town to Smart Man City’’. At the appointed time 
all who are to race are ready with pencil and paper. Then, on the 
board, I write twenty-five examples, graded from the lowest class 
to the highest, dividing the class work with fanciful names of 
towns, as: ‘‘Not Easv Town’’. Of course the older ones have 
some very easy examples. but I find the review is beneficial. 
Each example counts a mile, a mistake a ‘‘breakdown,’’ and 
skipping one is called ‘‘getting lost.’’ An hour is given for the 
race and then the children spend a very exciting time reporting 
‘*breakdowns’’ and deciding on the ‘‘best driver.’’ 

I make this as interesting as possible and they would like a race 
every Friday. They also like another review which includes all 
studies. The blackboard is divided into sections, eacii labeled 
with the name ot some study and the review written underneath, as, 
Reading :—Give name of your favorite story; the author and why 
you like it; or copy a favorite poem. Arithmetic:—This may be 
divided for classes and pages and numbers of examples given 
for each to work. Or tables that all have studied. Geography :— 
Give States and capitals or draw a map. Spelling:—Write names 
of twenty-five objects in schoolhouse. Language:—A picture to 
write about; or letter writing. Writing :—Capital letters, or copies 
from copy books. 

As will be easily seen, this review can be varied and always will 
prove interesting and helpful. NORA ROBINSON, Minnesota. 

[This is such a fascinating device that we want half a bushel 
more of ideas as good as this! So, put your thinking cap on, Miss 
Robinson, and evolve some more of them for us, please. And 
send as soon as you can, as we need material four months in 
advance, remember, of the date of publication.—PRESIDENT. ] 


A Pilgrim Colony 
Dear Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

It is only such a short time ago that I deserted from the ranks of 
the grand army of teachers, and I find it quite difficult to realize 
the tact that I am only a ‘‘Has Been.’’ However, if the hearty 
welcome formerly accorded to me by this mighty Club be still 
mine, I will endeavor to tell you how to make the Thanksgiving 
month interesting and profitable for the pupils. 

I speak from experience and a very delightful experience it was. 

We will begin with the Pilgrims, of course. Get some small, 
jointed dolls, costing anywhere from one cent to five cents each. 
The little girls will be delighted to dress them in Puritan style. 
Meanwhile, the boys will be engaged in building a block-house 
by using thin willow sticks of about the diameter and length of 
Trust the average American boy’s ingenuity to 





remember their pupils at Thanks- 
Many Teachers giving and Chelsea. The name 
souvenirs made by us and described on another page are prepared 
especially for such gifts and as they are not only very beautiful, 
but containing the names of teachers, pupils, schoof officials, etc. , 
are greatly appreciated and are preserved and treasured long after 
the ordinary gift card would be destroyed or forgotten. These 
souvenirs have been ordered by over one hundred thousand teachers 
and presented to approximately three million pupils and are becom- 
ing more popular each year. Read descriptive advertisement and 
if you wish to see them before ordering ask for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The 
Most 
Attractive 
and 
Useful 
Set of 
Books Ever 
Published 
for 
Teachers 


By Nellie G. 
Petticrew and 
Nellie McCabe, 
of Piqua, O., Schools 


Volume I - - Autumn Plans . 
Volume II - - Winter Plans 
Volume III -- Spring Plans 
Volume IV - - General Plans 


isa set of hand- 
Every D ay P lans some plan books, 
written and arranged by teacliers for teachi- 
ers, to supply such material as Educational 
journals do not find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field which they 
must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter 
as the teacher needs in her every day 
work to make her lessons bright, fresh and 
interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which re- 
quire much time and research to find and 
which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study and kindred subjects the 
things which are suited to the season and 
fitted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do and what to do and 
supply the material with which to work. 

. They contain no theory—nothing but 
practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to 
use’’ and judging foom the words, of com- 
mendation received the authors have fully 


‘achieved their aim of providing something 


helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjectstreated will con- 

vince you that they are just the books for 
which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 
Music - Art - Nature Study - Language and 
Literature - Stories of Industry and History - 
Biographies - Geography - Special Day Pro- 
grams - Poems and Memory Cems - Stories - 
Helps in Drawing - Calendars and Blackboard 
Drawings - Busy Work - Ete. - Ete. 

They are replete with songs, stories, book 
references on various subjects, and sug- 
gestions. They contain drills, new games, 
and many, many things which the busy 
teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
They will be to her an inspiration and a 
great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself and 
adapted to the season indicated, and taken 
together the four volumes provide a rich 
fund of timely aids which any progressive 
teacher will find invaluable througlont 
the year. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, 
printed on exceilent paper, convenient 
size---every page attractive and helpful. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent. 

Order today. Price refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 





40 C ‘ ‘5 
Praeger ep Sang tuo 


Special Privilege Arz rezone one, ve ca 
pleting the set by remiting $1.10. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.., 


Dansville. New York 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


2S make the house ideal in every respect. Tiny guns may be fash- 

ioned from pine sticks, polishing them and covering them with 

gilt paper if desired. The boys will construct a ‘*‘ Mayflower,’’ 

i and, the girls will help in rigging the ship. A number ot little 

dolls will be utilized in the making up of Indian braves and 

squaws with the conventional blankets, feathers and beads. Wig- 

wams will be constructed of birch-bark and where that cannot be 

obtained, cream-colored paper will do. The little birch-bark 

canoes which are next fashioned, will form a contrast to the fully 
‘rigged ‘‘ Mayflower’’. 

Now procure a table,—a large box will do very nicely—and 
cover ahout three-fifths of the flat surface with white cotton-batting 
or sheet-wadding. This forms the snow-covered fields. The re- 
mainder of the table or box is covered with blue sheet-wadding. 
This represents the sea. The two colors should meet in an irregu- 
lar line, and along this line place sand and pebbles to form the 
**stern and rock-bound coast.’’ 

Place the Mayflower at anchor near the coast, and one or two 
canoes manned by Indian braves will be placed farther out on the 
water. Scatter your wigwanis here and there and have an occa- 
sional camp-fire before some wigwams, by heaping up a few 
tooth-picks painted red and broken in pieces. The block-house 
will be placed in a prominent position, and the stalwart Pilgrims, 
carrying their guns and accompanied by their wives, are within 
sight of the block-house. 

You will want a forest of course. Take small branches, drop a 
bit of sealing wax wherever you wish to have your tree, and place 
the end of the branch upon it, while the wax is still warm. You 
will soon have an imposing looking forest. Cut out small pictures 
of turkeys. You will find them in abundance, in all newspapers 
during this month. Mount on card-board, use a pin to form an 
easel-back, and place your turkeys in the forest. 

When all this is done and you have explained the ‘‘ whys and 

; wherefores’’ of every step in the completion of this Pilgrim colony, 
‘the events of the First Thanksgiving will have been indelibly 
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fHome Study Courses 
oo 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges, 


TRY US 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the service of those who have been sup- 
plying your text-book needs,—/7y ws. 

We have been in business twenty-two 

ears. There is no school or college 
ook published which we cannot furnish 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices. Write for our catalogue. 
We also handle school supplies. Send 
us a trial order. Enclose this ad. 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Common School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English elghty-page catalogue. 








HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, corimonesa, maces, 





HINDS and NOBLE 





COPIED 25¢c Doz, 

BUTTON 8 same face 25¢, Elegant work. 
Gum Stamps, 24 for 25e, All kinds Photo 
Jewelry, Your Photo retd. New Il, Cat. free. 


Sample of work 4e, Agts Wntd. SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept. N. 1., Sta. L, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Photo Postals 50¢ Doz, 











33-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City 




















10 LOVELY POSTALS Yori Nime decuiyuly ost, 


Shells of Ocean, Etc. American Art Co., Clintonville,Conn, 


Perfumed Satin, Entrancing Love, Frosted Christmas, 











XMAS 
GIFTS 


Diamonds ait 


F Chri tm Prese ts the Loftis System isa great and timely convenience. It enables you to makea beautiful and valuablegift without 
or § as nl the outlay of much ready money. Asmall ped gt png and you can give a “loved one”’ your choice of the finest 


liable riginal Diam diamonds, watches and other articles of high grade jewelry. MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS 

-S able, Oxieine enone NOW from our handsome Christmas catalog and let us send them with all express 

. charges paid, for som inspection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on delivery; the 

BROS.°CO. Dept. 46, 92State St., Chicago, Ill. | balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Don’tdelay. ‘Write for Christmas Catalog Today. 











impressed upon the minds of the children. 

Then, when you have your Thanksgiving program, how proud 
the children will be to show the result of their labor to the visit- 
ing parents; for of course you will have your Pilgrims colony 
occupy the place of honor on the stage. 

Gusty VAN Roy-WoLF, Wisconsin. 

[We are always glad to welcome this member for she brings the 
open sesame of first-class ‘‘ heips.’’—PRESIDENT. | 


Hiawatha’s Arrows 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am going to send you two little reading devices which I have 

found very acceptable and I hope some one wili be able to use 
them. 
‘One day we studied about Hiawatha—how he could shoot ten 
arrows upward with such strength and swiftness that the last had 
left the bow string e’er the first to earth had fallen. We put 
arrows on the board with words on them and tried to see how many 
we could shoot ; (each word they knew was an arrow. ) 

Another day we sang ‘‘ Three little kittens had lost their mit- 
tens.’’ I asked the children how many mittens the three kittens 
had lost. They said ‘‘Twelve.’’(a little number lesson), ‘‘How 
many would like to find them?’’ Twelve mittens were put on the 
board with words in them. The children were much pleased if 
‘they could even find one kitten’s mittens, and if they found all 
of them, so they could have some pie, they were perfectly 
delighted. 

Here is a little Thanksgiving recitation the writer composed and 
has used very successfully: vase 








Dolly’s Thanksgiving 
| This is Thanksgiving, Dolly, 
And I’m as thankful as I can be 
Because I have you, my darling pet, 
And you are so dea: to me. 
(Dolly sits before her on a chair.) 
This whole day long, dear Dolly, | 
Shall be given up to you. 
We'll have a little romp together, 
(Takes doll and tosses it up and runs a step or two) 
And then play peek-a-bo. 
(Peeps through rounds of chair and around side, singing :) 
‘*Peek-a-bo, I see you hiding behind that chair. 
You rascal you; You rascal you, 
What are you doing there ?’’ 
Now lets have some dinner, Dolly, | 
And I will pour the tea. 2 | 
(Imitates pouring tea) 
But there’s our really truly dinner, 
And my mamma’s calling me. 
(Snatches up the doll and hurries out.) 
[The only address for this letter is ‘‘Detroit, Michigan.’’ Will 
the writer send her (?) address to me, that I may make payment? 
—PRESIDENT. | 





Paper Fish Game 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have been so interested in your letters, I would like to help a 
little too, but perhaps my suggestions are all old. 

One of my plans, for busy work is this: I got a box of hard- 
wood toothpicks and some watercolor paints. Then I let the older 
children use their spare time in coloring the toothpicks. They 
soon became interested in combining different colors and this 
furnished good practice for them. I asked each of the smaller 
children to bring a potato to school. We washed these and cut 












$ ‘ is desired 
One Teacher in Each Locality § oc"; 
our representative, taking subscriptions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
PRIMARY PLANS, Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans. 
Liberal cash commissions or book premiums as desired. Write for 
terms, F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 
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PROVIDENCE. RHODE ISLAND 


The illustrations above are actual size. They are selections from our regular catalog stock at our regular prices. 
anteed to be asrepresented. We refund your money if for any reason you are not satisfied with our goods. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Our prices are the lowest: Because we sel! for cash,and we buy for cash—it’s an important factor in 
price making; Because we suffer no losses from unpaid accounts; Because we sell you ‘direct from workshop”— 
we eliminate the profits of the jobber and the retailer; Because you pay the cost of manufacturing plus 
one modest profit. 

You should buy of us. Because we offer a selection larger than that of the 
metropolitan stores. hie gives the out of town buyer an equal advantage with 
those living in the largest cities. You should buy of us: Because we take 
all the risk, we guarantee safe delivery and we guarantee to please 
you orto return your money; Because our money-back plan isa 
guarantee that you must be satisfied: Because thirteen years 
of unquestioned integrity is the best possible guarantee of 
honest values and fair treatment. 

We want a trial order. We want an opportunitye 
to prove the high quay of ourgoods. Just rend use 20e. 
in stamps for one of the handy pine illustrated above— 
put the number on the margin under your name and address. 
If youcan duplicate the pin for less than 35c., orif you do not 
believe that you have received unusual value, just tell us so and 
we'll return your money. 

We are reliable, For thirteen years we have been selling 
goods by mail. We have satisfied thousands of customers in ever 
state and territory. For twelve years we were located in Salem, Mass 
and during the- past year we have been located in Providence R. I. 
refer you to our present bankers in Providence and also in Salem: The 
Phenix National Bank, Providence. R_I . the Mechanics National Bank, 
Providence, R. I., and the Mercantile National Bank, Salem, Mase. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 816 Broad Street, 
Providence. R. I. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with oldsystems. Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 

easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 4 

The best system for stenographers, pan secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men, Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
wvraduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, ete, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Hlinois, 






















Darken Your Gray Hair! 


Send for the ** Book of the Hair,’’ a 32-page 
illustrated booklet, containing valuable ry 
hints on the care and dressing of the 
hair and full information about the 


IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 


The wost practical device for re- 
storing gray, faded or streaked 
hair to its natural color or to any 
desired shade, Used like an ordi- 
nary comb. Absolutely harmless. 
Not sold in stores. 


H. D. COMB CO., 
Dept.L, 35 W. 2istst.. N.Y. 





a> Learn Manicuring nome 


Easy tolearn. Operators in big demand. 
pay. Refined, genteel work; will 
quickly make a future for you. 
Establish a business of your own. 
Full particulars free. Write today. 


The Brindley Manicure School 
159 Washington St. Suite 11, Chicago 




























E LANTERNS, BATTERY LAMPS, NOV- 
LECTRIC ELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free, If it’s elec- 
tric we have it. Big catalog 3 cents, 
OHIS ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. Undersell All. Want Ag’ ts. 





EGREE COURSES BY MAIL, Write Pres. C, J. Bur- 
ton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








| ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 41-4x6 ins. 


This reproduction was made from a photograph 
which cost $4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. 
You could not tell the difference bet ween the original 
andthe reproduction. Many timesthe reproductions 
are really much better thau the original, from the 
fact that we use better materials, better paper and 
oe mounts than are used by photographers gen- 
erally. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured, 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “G-2,” and it is 4'4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
ecard 3°¢x7', inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE -We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the saine high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. . 

50 CENTS A DOZEN, We make smaller photographs 


(Mounts = x 4d iuches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, Rates 10 cts. upward, accord- 
ing to size ot film, Send for circular containing price list. 





Special Souvenir Post Cards 
Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 


your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured, 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


them into small squares. Then I showed them how to put the 
sticks together in various ways, using the pieces of potato in join- 
ing them. They are attracted by the bright colors and are able to 
construct a great many different things, such as boxes, chains, 
tables, etc. ‘The sticks prove useful in many other ways. 

As a review of new words for beginners, at the end of each 
month we play some sort of game. Sometimes it is fishing. I 
draw a number of fish on the board and write a word in each one. 
Then I invite the children to go fishing. As each child recognizes 
a word, a fish is caught and he is given a paper fish and the fish is 
erased from the board. When all the fish are caught, the paper 
ones are counted and the child having the largest number wins 
the game. 

I use the star plan to obtain good order in the schoolroom. 
My school is small, so I can have a point of a large star for each 
pupil. At the close of school I whiten those points referring to 
pupils whom I have not needed to correct at any time during the 
day. All endeavor to have the entire star white. 

M. B. H., Denver, Colorado. 








From Ontario 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Some teacher may profit by my method of dealing with talking 
during school hours. 

On the board I wrote the stanza 

‘‘Kvery day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new.’’ 

Under it I wrote the pupil’s names, with one hundred after each. 
After a talk with the classes, we decided to deduct twenty-five 
marks for lateness, unless a written excuse were given, five for 
the first offence, such as talking, ten for the second, fifteen for the 
third. and soon. Every day the marks are entered in my register 
and each one begins the dav with one hundred. Friday we count the 
marks to see which is ahead, girls or boys, and a banner is drawn 
on ihe board to show the successful side. The pupils in the 
higher classes keep tally themselves and I think are seldom dis- 
honest about it. Kach one who has a perfect day gets a star, which 
counts ten in the monthly report. Whispering has almost ceased 
anc work is much improved, —L. G. F., Ontario. 

{Our member from Ontario writes that she has taken the 
‘*Normal Instructor’? for the last five years, and finds it very 
helpful,—especially the club letters. 

I am sure a picture of her schoolhouse, pupils, or the recitation 
room, of the town itself, or of some of the surrounding objects 
ot interest, would be interesting to the other teachers. Can she 
send ‘‘kodaks’’ or post-cards? Get permission from the photo- 
graphers to use their views—souvenir post-cards, etc,—if you or 
your friends do not own cameras by which you may furnish youi 
own pictures, 

We are not as familiar with Ontario as with our own States, and 
so would enjoy some ‘‘glimpses’’ of it. We would like to have 
our Ontario member represented in our Travel Department or in 
the Junior Club coluimus.—PRESIDENT } 


To Teach Letter Writing 

This device I have often found useful in teaching a class of pu- 
pils letter writing. Friday atternoon I tell them they may write 
short letters to each other. I appoint two pupils as mail carriers, 
to gather and distribute the letters. My desk is the Post Office, 
where all letters are read and mistakes marked with blue pencil. 
It there are many mistakes the letter is sent to the ‘‘Dead Letter 
Office’ and from there returned to the writer. It the work is 
neatiy and correctly done the letters are delivered to those ad- 
dressed. Tie children will endeavor to have their work correct 
so it will not be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Ther? are any 
little details each teacher can add to make it more interesting and 
instructive. After trying this my pupils remembered rules for 
punctuating and use of capital letters which I have previously tried 
in vain te impress upon them. A. M. S., Vt. 


Daily Reviews 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The use of the following device has aroused new life in my his- 
tory class of third and fourth grade pupils. 

I previously write on slips of paper a set of short and pointed 
questions on the lesson equal to the number of pupils in the class. 
After the recitation, before they pass to their seats, I give each 
pupil a slip to write the question and its answer on the board; if 
his answer is correct the pupil may pass to his seat; if a pupil fails 
to know the answer toa question any member of the class may 
tell and the pupil who has the question writes the answer and 
passes to his seat. 

My pupils do not like to have me call on another member of 
the class for the answer to their question and so they pay better at- 
tention during the recitation. 

For a change I sometimes have the pupils prepare tiie questions 
on the slips. This gives seat work and I find that the pupils have 
their lessons better prepared than they had before. This device 


may be used to advantage in other branches. 
D. J. W., Penn. 


“Races” and Other Things 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I find that ‘‘races’’ are the delight of my pupils. Two pupils 
pass to the board and are given a problem. The one who fir-t gets 
the correct atiswer, chooses some one to race with him and they 
proceed as before. Another ‘‘race’’ isone in which the whole 
class joins. The problem is .placed on the board and they all 
work it, laying their tablets on a chair as fast as they finish, one 
on top of the other. The one who isthe first to get the correct 





lists about five thousand 
Our Book Catalogue books suitable for scliool 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., ete. It should be in the hands of every teacher, Ask 
for it. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE OPERA STAR’S 


MALLE <pee—i SUCCESSFUL. 
LITTLE b, INVENTION 






Dressy 
iConvenient 
Unique 

Size 24 ins. 


PRICE 
$1.00 


Choice of Roman Gold Finish like illst’.. French 
Gray set with blue stones, or Gun 
Metal, fancy carved. 


The 
“MALLE LITTLE CLASP” 


(a bon marche) 


Designed by the celebrated New 
York “Character Singer, for Skirt OUR PRICES 
Holder, for the Stage, Party Gowns, 

and Rainy Day wear. Attached in- 35¢ 
stantly, and holds the dress above 

the ground, securely, and gracefully. 

It is asmart ornament, that must be seen to be ap- 
reciate d; of a new oval shape ; measures 2% inches 
ong, 154 wide. Its uses are numerous, all illus- 

trated in a special booklet. . 

By a lucky purchase we can furnish them at a 

liberal discount. 

Mailed upon receipt of 35cts., P. O. or Express 

Order. 3 for One Dollar, and Mademoiselle’s portrait 
as she wears it, a /a Francatse. 


BUSH COMPANY, Importers 


BUSH BLDG., CHICAGO. 
b 


—_ 











Miss Mildred Holland, the stage queen, as ‘‘Catherine the 
Great of Russia’’ received great applause, as she appeared 
in her regal court gown. A gold catch holding her train 
was delightfully original.—Zdztoriai. 























LEATHER ART CALENDAR 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 

Artistically executed in burnt leather with red 
leather berries appliqued. 

COLORS: Brown, Green or Gray. 

DESIGNS: Holly or California Peppers. 

(= Indicate color and design desired. 

PRICES: 60c postpaid. Small Calendars with 
simple burned design 25c. 

PIPE RACKS with burnt Indian design 75c post- 
paid. All orders promptly filled. Dept. N, 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

















‘American Immortals of 1776.” | 


Being a Reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence 3::""sizects sa 
p its Signers and 
their autographs; historical scenes and battles of 
the Revolutionary War with resume’ of each. Most 
instructive and interesting. Should be on the wall of 
every school room. Size 22x31in. Postpaid 25 cents. 


. to scholars, etc. Beautiful 

Cards for Xmas gifts vi ocopiate designe se 
5 cents for sample line and prices, 

° —Programmes for com- 

Reward of Merit Cards mencements, giving 

teachers and scholars names, etc. Prices on request. 


Samples Free. Superior quality and workmanship. 
Illustrated Catalog Free, Send for it to-day, 





Lester Publishing Co., 215 Sansom St. Phila., Pa. 











DRAWING OUTFIT FREE 





Illustrators and Cartoonists earn $25 to $100 a week 
We teach IMustrating and Cartooning by mail. 
Ourstudents sell their work and hold positions. Women 
succeed as well asmen. Send for our free booklet, 
“Money in Drawing;” tells how and gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 106 The Baldwin. Indianapolis, Ind. 


















FLASTIC SHIRT 
J 
Wm WAIST fi BAND 


Here is absolutely the best and simplest article for holding 
down the shirt waist and keeping it smooth and in place. 
No buckles to bother, no teeth to tear. Two colors, black 
and white. Sent prepaid for 10 cents. 3 for 25. Agents 
wanted for this and other quick selling novelities. 


Minton Co., Inc.. Dept. 90 Rochester, N. Y. 


5000 INTERESTING ITEMS (ot'botn ee i you state where you 
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Seeley’s 
Question Books 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEEtLEy, 
Professor of Peda- 
gogy inthe New 
Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to 
teachers generally 
as the author of 
‘History of Edu- 
| cation,’ “Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,’ “A New 
School Manag e- 
ment, etc., etc.”’ 

During the ten 
‘|years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
and sold more than 
75,000 Question 
Books — two dif- 
ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 














used within that time. 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines, 


The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers, 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 


Physiology and Hygiene Morals 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 


First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions, 


There Are Reasons “*y Secley’s Ques- 


tion Book should 
be and is better than any other. To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 


neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 

1. Fo $1.21, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

2. For$1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

- For $2.12, postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 

5. For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


We Want An Agent to take orders for 


Seeley’s Question 
Book in combination with Norma. Instrucror 
and Primary Prays in each locality. Liberal 
cash commission. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


> 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


answer, gets a credit mark. The one who wins the most credits, 
wins the race. 

By sending to the Bureau of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
alist of available publications, a great deal of useful literature 
may be obtained free of charge. Do not neglect to have your name 
put on the mailing list of the nearest Experiment Station, as you 
| will inthis way receive much that is of value in school work along 
| nature study lines. Organize an Agricultural Club. Elect officers, 
| prepare a constitution, and induce public spirited citizens to offer 
| prizes for the greatest number of potatoes raised on a given piece 
| of ground, the best display of vegetables raised by a girl, the best 
| essay on raising lettuce for market, the best display of flowers, ete. 
| Secure space at the county fair for your display, and print the 
| names of the prize winners. You will be surprised at the results. 

Mrs. J. W. SPENCER, Everett, Wash. 
| [I should like reports of School Exhibits, Fairs, etce., from all 
_ teachers who have tried them. Such work is sure to interest the 
| district in the school, as well as to enthuse the pupils themselves. 
| —PRESIDENT. ' 











Sense-Training Games. 
| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Have a set of bird pictures mounted on green cardboard. 

| pictures issued by the Bird and Nature magazine are good. 

| Pass the pictures to a row of children and have them come to 
the front of the room. Pupils are given just a moment to notice 
the order in which the children stand and which picture they 
hold. Those at the seats then close their eyes while the 
teacher quickly changes the pictures, so that each child is holding 
a different one and also changes the order in which the chiliren 
stand. 

Those at seat open eyes. Teacher asks who can change the pic- 
tures and pupils to their original position, Name a child to do so. 
When the pupil has done so the teacher asks, ‘‘Is it right?’ If 
correct, she selects another row to come forward, but if not correct 
_another child is called upon to correct the mistake, 

Pictures of animals, authors or paintings may be used to good 
advantage. While not a new game it is one productive of good 
results. 

| Another exercise we used was this: 
productions of famous paintings. (I used the Perry pictures.) 
The children then made a study of the lives of the artists, taking 
up Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Millet, ete. After some study the 
pupils were able to give the names of the paintings and the artist’ 
name. We were then ready for our game, 

| The teacher placed a number of pictures on the ledge of the 
blackboard. This of course placed them out of reading range so 
that while the pupil could see the picture he could not. see the 

/name of the painting or the artist’s name. 

Then call on some child to pass quickly to the pictures and 

Have another 


The 


I bought several dozen re- 


name picture and artist, as ‘‘Saved’’, by Landseer. 
child come and select all those by one artist. 
The pictures are not placed so near together that the child has 
an opportunity to read one while pointing to another, but is sup- 
| posed to recognize them at once. M. K. K. 


Recreation Department 


; Historical Nuts to Crack 


A very remarkable pioneer, 
Mixed up somehow with an egg, I hear, 


(Columbus. ) 
Shrewd and friendly, witty and wise, 
He drew down iame by a string from the skies. 
(Franklin.) 
An old man hanged one Bible day, 
But his soul goes marching on for aye. 
(John Brown.) 
The king of the world at thirty-two, 
Died, since he cou!d not himself subdue. 
(Alexander the Great. ) 
Amid battle and bloodshed, her white pathway led 
From a sheep-yard, through fame, toa fiery bed. 
(Joan of Arc.) 
The most glorious modern murderer, he 
Died on an isle in a lonely sea. 
(Napoleon. ) 
Amid many a nation and peril he strayed, 
Saved once by a compass, and once by a maid. 
(Jolin Smith.) 
I copy these from my scrap-book, as they are not original. Has 


anyone a copy of that alphabetical alliterative jingle: 

‘*An Austrian army awfuily arrayed 

Boldly by battery beseiged Belgrade?’’ 
I can not find the whole of it. And does anyone havea collection 
of Alphabet sentences—short ones containing each the entire al- 
phabet? I hada set and lost it. My pupils would like to know 
about these, as we cannot make our original ones as short as we 


would like. ma Ms Be 
A Queer Reading Class 
I have a set of puzzle sentences which I give sometimes for a 
rest. I write one on the board, and the children puzzle over it in 
school, and often take acopy home, to puzzle their friends. Some- 
times. we have the whole village at work on one. The men gather 














in the little barber shop, and talk and smoke nearly every even- 

ing. The other day, on my way to the post office, as I was passing 

the shop, one of the fathers came out and greeting me pleasantly 
(Continued on page 35) 


What About School Music Books? '.;,.2°.27 


plied with suitable song books ? Our series of school music books | 
comprises several titles. They are meeting with approval wherever 
used. Please examine the list. We make it easy under our ‘Any 
three for 25c’’ offer for you to familiarize yourself with titles that 














appeal to you. 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











oa é 
**Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 
and Mammia’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves 
1 griphon Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

or your protection the genuine is put up i 
setiiabto ga I ae “Box that Lox,” with Seeanen’s 
ace or C Sol ve re ail 25 > 
Soup foe old everywhere or by mail 25 cents, 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets Sample ee. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) | Samples 


Specially prepaired for the nursery Sold oniy at Stores 

















ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do you need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch ? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach 
hundred 


over one 
Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 





A. H, CAMPRELL, Ph.D. 2 
Principal of Normal Department @Nd a course in Primary 


Methods. 
We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 


Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass, 


THE SCHOOL, 





















Spencerian Pens glide over paper with absolute ease to 
the writer’s hand. Perfect shape for holding and feeding 
ink, smooth points and the right degree of elasticity make 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


the best for every purpose ofa pen. A sample card of 12, 
all different, sent free for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 

















we 2 LORY-WRITERS 
Want 

We read, criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, 
plays, and book MSS.; we sell them on commission on tell you 


where to sell them, We teach by mail, Story-Writing and 

Journalism. Endorsed by leading daily, weekly, and monthly 

publications throughout the United States and Canada. Send 

for booklet “Writing for Profit’; tells how and gives the proof. 
THORNTON West. Editor-in-Chief. Established 1895 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind, 














MONEY Loaued to Salaried People anywhere in the 
. U. S. Strictly Confidential, $10.00. up, 

Stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

Baltimore Investment Co. Inc. Baltimore, Md. 





Dainty Christmas Gifts 


for your Day and Sunday 


Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks 


Christmas Greetings printed on (8) beautiful shades of rib 
bon, sizes 24, x9 and 144 x 9inenes, (2) samples for 17 cents or 
(6) samples for 50 cents, Botn sizes, including catalog Spec 
ial rates to those ordering 15, Pleasing new sentiments, 


Christmas Blotters 


An attractive gift—an original poem printed on cover. 
** The Christmas Bells of Love’’ with holly hough border. 
(1) sample 12 cents incinding catalog of our High Grade 
Christinas Post Cards (5) for 10 cents All these dainty little 
gitts are inex pensive and a boon to most of us 


BROWN & BROWN, Dept. 6, Dansville, N. Y¥. 





School pupils and friends, 
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A Fighting Chance, Satan Sanderson, House of a Thousand Candles, 
Lavender and Old Lace, Emmy Lou, A Long Road, #,f.2™0n9,,the newer 


Popular Copyright 





Fiction Sold by us at 


45 Cents 





The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as well 


as some staudards of earlier issue, 
Our price is reduced to 45 cents per volume. 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per volume. 
Complete editions, 
ordered seut by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. 
portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock, 


Handsome cloth binding. If 
{Space allows us to list only a 
See our Catalogue for iull list together 


with 5,080 other books at proportionately low prices. | 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 

Adventuress, The-—Coralie Stanton, 

Archbishop and the Lady, The Mrs. S. Crowinshield. 

Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Arncliff Puzzle, The—Gordon Holmes. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doy le. 

Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 

Alton of Somasco—-Harold Blindloss. 

Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson, 

Apache Princess, An—Capt. Charles King, 

Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 

Arthur Bonnicastle- J. G. Holland. 

Ashes of Empire —Robert W. Chambers, 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—-Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Audrey—Mary Johnston, 

Banker and the Bear, The Henry M. Webster. 

Barabbas —Marie Corelli. 

Brass Bowl, The—!.ouis Jooeph Vance. 

Battle Ground, The- -HKllen Glasgow. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise Marshall Saunders. 

Belle of Bowling Green, The - Amelia Barr. 

Beverly of Graustark—G.B. McCutcheon, 

Blazed Trail, The Stewart Kdward White. 

Blennerhassett Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Bob, Son of Battle Alfred Ollivant. 

Boss, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Brewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon, 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Caleb West—-F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Californians, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Calumet “K” —Merwin-Webster. 

Call of the Wild, The Jack London, 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop Hamlin Garland. 

Cape Cod Folks- Sally P. Mci,. Greene. 

Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis, 

Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Conquest of Canaan, The B. Tarkington. 

Captain in the Ranks, A—George Cary Eggleston. 

Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 

Choir Invisible, The— James Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—-Hall Caine. 

Circle, The Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Circuit Rider, The—EKdward Eggleston, 

Clansman, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville—l. Hopkinson Smith. 

Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Conquest of Canaan, The -B. ‘Tarkington. 

Courier of Fortune, A~A. W. Marchmont. 

Crisis, The Winston Churchill, 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. 

Dash for a Throne, AA. W. Marchmont. 

Daughter of the Snows, A~ Jack London. 

David Harum —Edward N. Wescott. 

David Balfour Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Day’s Work, The—Rudyard Kipling. 

Deborah— James Ludlow, 

Deluge, The David Graham Phillips. 

Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Delightful Dodd—E. Flower. 

Deal in Wheat, A~ Frank Norris. 

Doctor Bryson— Frank Spearman. 

Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, 

Dorothy South--George Cary Eggleston. 

Dr. Luke of the Labador--N. Duncan. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 

Eternal City, The -Hall Caine. 

Emmy Lou~-Helen R. Martin. 

Fighting Chance, The~ KR, W. Chambers. 

Filigree Ball, The Anna Katherine Greene. 

For Love of Country, Cyrus T, Brady. 

Fool Errant, The Maurice Hewlett. 

Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The—F. H. Smith, 

Four Feathers, The A. E. \W. Mason. 

Four Roads to Paradise’ Maud W. Goodwin, 

Friend with the Countersign, A Benson. 

Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston, 

Garden of Allah, The -Robert Hichens. 

Garden of Lies, The Justus Miles Forman. 

Grafters, The -Francis Lynde. 

Graustark George Barr McCutcheon, 

Great Mogul, The—L.ouis ‘Tracy. 

Grey Cloak, The Harold MacGrath. 

Girl and the Deal, The Karl EK. Harriman. 

Green Diamond, The -A. Morrison. 

Half a Rogue —Harold MacGrath. 

Hearts and Masks~ Harold MacGrath, 

Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 

Hearts Courageous —Hallie Krminie Rives. 

Heart of Rome, The F. Marion Crawtord. 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Berthia Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland, 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 

House of a Thousand Candles, The M. Nicholson, 

House of Mirth, The-Edith Wharton, 

In Babel -George Ade, 

In the Alamo—Opiec Read. 

In the Country God Forgot—Charles. 

If were King —Justin H. McCarthy. 

Indifference of Juliet, The--Grace S. Richmond 

Infelice Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage Meredith Michelson. 

In the Palace of the King — Crawford, 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim 
Hodgsou Burnett, 

In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 

Jessamy Bride, The~ F. Frankfort Moore. 

Jungle, The —Upton Sinclair. 

Katrina Roy Rolfe Gilson 

Kindred of the Wild, The—Roberts 


Frances 


| Kentuckian, The James Ball Naylor. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter Mrs. H. Ward. 
Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 

| Leopard’s Soots, The—-Thos, Dixon, Jr. 

| Levenworth Case, The- Auua K. Green, 

Lin McLean Owen Wister. 

Lion and the Mouse, The Klein and Horublower. 

Little Citizens— Myra Kelly. 

Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 

Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 

Long Road, The—John Oxenham. 

Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 

Love or Crown—A, W. Marchmont. 

Luck of the Roaring Camp, The-- Bret Harte. 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holimes. 

Maid of Maiden Lane. The—Amelia Barr. 

Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chambers. 

Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 

Man on the Box, The. Harold MacGrath. 

Wan from Red Keg, The.—Eugene Thwing. 

Man of the Hour, The.- Octave Thanet. 

Mantle of Elijah, The.—Israel Zangwill. 

Marcella. Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Marriage of William Ashe, The.— Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Masquerader, The.—Katherine C. Thurston. 

Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 

McAllister and His Double—Arthur Train. 

Merivale Banks, The—-Mary J. Holmes. 

Millionaire Baby, The.x—Anna K. Green. 

Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—Hoyt. 

Missourian, The.—Eugene P. Lyle. 

Miss Petticoats, Dwight Tilton. 

Mistress of Bonaventure, The—H. Bindloss. 

Monsieur Beucaire.—Booth Tarkington. 

Motor Pirate, The —G. Sidney Paternoster, 

Mr. Isaacs.—F. Marion Crawford. 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and War—Dunne. 

| My Mamie Rose—Owen Kildare. 

| My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish. 
My Friend the Chauffeur.— Williamson. 

| Nancy Stair.__Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Octopus, The—Frank Norris. 
Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 

Order No. 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley, 
Pam—Bettina von Hutton. 

Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss—Jack Iondon. 
Phroso--Anthony Hope. 

| Pit, The—Frank Norris, 

| Pigs in Clover—Frank Danby. 

| Port of Missing Men— Meredith Nicholson, 

| Power Lot-—-S. P. Mclean Green, 

| Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The—C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 

| Prisoners of Hope— Mary Johnston. 

| Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Queen’s Advocate, The—A. W. Marchinont, 
| Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers. 

| Redemption of David Corson, The—Chas. F. Goss, 

| Red Saunders— David Graham 'Phillips. 

| Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 

| Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 

| Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 

| Richard Carvel——-Winston Churchill, 

| Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 

| Rise of Silas Lapham, The—Howelis. 

Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson. 

Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

Rose of the World—A. and E. Castle. 

Rudder Grange - Frank Stockton. 

Rupert of Hentzau— Anthony Hope. 

Santa Sanderson—H allie Eminie Rives. 

Saracinesca~ F. Marion Crawford. 

Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 

Sea Wolf, The- Jack London, 

| Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker 
Silas Strong—Irving Bachellor. 

| Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer—Brady. 

Sir Nigel—A. Conan Doyle, 

Soldier of Virginia, A—B. K. Stevenson. 

Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Southerners, The-—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
| Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

| Spoilers, The —Rex Beach, 

St, Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

! St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

| Storm Center, The--Chas. E. Craddock, 

' Tales of the Road—Charles N, Crewdson,. 

| That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 
That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour, 

' That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 

| Thrall of Lief the Lucky, The—Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 

| Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Brady. 

| Tides of Barnegat—F, Hopkinson Smith, 

i Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston — 

' Told by the Death’s Head— Morus Jokai. 

' Two Vanrevels, The——Booth Tarkington, 
Up the Witch Brook Road-—Kate U. Clark. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 
Vergilius —Irving Bacheller. 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 

Wheels of Chance, The—H. G. Wells. | 
When Knighthood Was in Flower— Major 
When I Was Czar Arthur W. Marchmont. 
When Patty Went to Getage ean Webster. 
Whispering Smith—Frank H. Spearman, 
Windjammers, The--F. J. Hains. — 

| Wings of the Morning, The—Louis Tracy. 

| Woman of the World, A— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

| Yoke, The—Elizabeth Miller. 








Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large assortment and 


purchase in large quantities for this purpose, 


prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 


your books from us, 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 


one new subscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS 


We give our customers the benefit of the very low 
You can save money by buying 


Any one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing 


or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Remit the full sub- 


eription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75¢ for Normal Instructor) aud 12¢ postage for each book. 


You « 
own subscription be included, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. - 





iu Secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under uo circumstances can your 
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Parliamentary Law 


By Nannette B. Paul 
Second Talk 


Indefinite Postponement and Amendments 


DIAGRAM o PARLIAMENTARY MOTIONS 
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%& MOTIONS REQUIRING TWO THIRDS VOTE 
Copyright 1907 by Nanette 8. Paul, 


lecturer and 


EpiTor’s NotrE—Mrs. Paul is a 
teacher of Parliamentary Law,—has drilled clubs 


| of women, and students in High Schools. She is 


author of a Text-book of Parliamentary Law, and 
has put that puzzling science in a form so simple 
that the most immature but earnest student may 
readily acquire a working knowledge of it. It 
contains the diagram which, accompanies this 
article. She has also a large diagram which is 
useful in schools and clubs to illustrate the teach- 
ing. Both may be obtained from Mrs, Nanette B. 
Panl, 1661 Park Road N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Price of book $1.00, of large diagram or chart, $2. 

_ Motions are arranged in the diagram in the order 
in which they may be presented, beginning with 
the main motion at the bottom. The main motion 
is therefore the lowest in valueand must yield or 
be displaced for the time being by any motion 
which is above it, until the latter motion is acted 
upon. 

Any motion which stands above the motion 
already before the house is in order and takes pre- 
cedence of the latter. Any motion wnich is below 
the one pending would be out of order, and could 
not be considered until the higher one is dis- 
posed of, 

For our second lesson, we will take up 
those subsidiary motions immediately 
above the main motion. Reference to 
the diagram (a large copy of which 
shouid hang in the schoolroom), shows 
these motions occupying the same rela- 
tive position; that is the same line; 
they are so placed, because they are of 
the same value. Neither one may be 
made whiie the other is before the house ; 
for instance, if the motion ‘‘That we 
give 50 books to the library’’ had been 
presented, stated by the chair, and a 
motion to postpone the question had also 
been presented and stated, an amend- 
ment would not then be in order. Or, 
had an amendment been proposed im- 
mediately after the main motion was 
stated, then the motion to postpone in- 
definitely, would not be in order, until 
atter the amendment had been either 
adopted, or rejected. 

INDEFINIT POSTPONEMENT 


The object of this motion is to sup- 
press or throw out the motion to which 
it is applied for the entire session, be 
the length of that session one hour, one 
week, or several months. When it has 
been adopted, the question so postponed 
may not be presented again, and if it 
comes up at the next session, it would 
necessarily come under the head of new 
business. 

It may be applied only to the main 
motion, Questions of Privilege, and to 
the Appeal. It is debatable, as it occu- 
pies a white space in the diagram but 
may not be amended. Its purpose is to 
protect the assembly from questions 
which are useless, frivolous, or likelv to 
breed dissensions among tlie members. 
While pending, it yields, of course, to any 
motion above it on the diagram, until 
the latter is disposed of. 

FORM 


Suppose the main motion ‘‘That we 
give 50 books to the library’’ had been 
presented, stated by the chair, and dis- 
cussed at length, but there seemed to be 
no unanimity of sentiment in regard to 
its disposition. 


| the library ;' all in favor say aye.’’ 


get rid of it entirely could rise and pre- 
sent the following motion: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the question ‘That we 
give 50 books to the library,’ be in- 
definitely postponed.’’ 

When seconded, the chair would state 
it thus, ‘‘It has been moved and seconded 


| to postpone the question, (reading it), 


indefinitely; are you ready for the ques- 
tion?’’ After allowing time for full dis- 
cussion, he would put it to vote in this 
way: ‘‘The question is on the adoption 
of the motion to indefinitely postpone 
the question ‘That we give 50 books to 
‘All 
opposed say no.’’ 

If the majority voted in favor of post- 
ponement, the result would be announced 
‘*The ayes have it and the question ‘That 
we give 50 books to the library,’ is in- 
definitely postponed: we will proceed to 
the next number on the program,’’ or 
‘‘What is the further pleasure of the 
assembly??? ete. Should the majority, 


| however, vote against the postponement, 


| 
| 





,‘'Mr. President I move to amend 








Some one wishing to | 


then the result would be announced 
thus: ‘‘The noes have it and the motion 
to indefinitely postpone is lost; the ques- 
tion ‘That we give 50 books to the 
library,’ is again before you tor consid- 
eration; what will you do with it?’’ etc. 


AMENDMENT TO THE MAIN MOTION 


The motion to amend is in the white 
space, iience it is debatable; it may be 
amended alsoas we know from the motion 
directly above it. Its object is to modify, 
perfect, or make more satisfactory to 
the assembly the main motion. It must 
be germane, or relevant to the motion 
that is to be altered; that is, it must be 
on the same subject matter. There may 
be an unlimited number of amendments 
offered, but there can be but two pend- 
ing at the same time, the amendment to 
the main motion, and an amendment to 
the amendment. So soon as these are 
disposed of, others may be presented. 
While an amendment must have a_ bear- 
ing upon the subject of the motion to be 
amended, still it may be in direct con- 
flict to its spirit as, a motion to thank a 
person for some act done, may be amended 
so as to censure him. 

Negative amendments, that is, to in- 
sert the word ‘‘not,’’ or other words 
whose effect would be to bring the 
negative to vote first are not in order. 
If a motion is presented in the negative 
form, an amendment to change it to the 
affirmative should be entertained by the 
chair. Each amendment becomes a new 
notion upon which all members have a 
ight to speak. The debate, however, 
-hould be confined as nearly as_practica- 
ble to the last amendment, except in case 
of a substitute amendment, when the 
main motion as well as the substitute 
amendment is open to discussion. There 
are three methods of amendment: addi- 
tion, elimination and substitution. 


AMENDMENT BY ADDITION 


A motion is modified or amended by 
addition, when words or whole sections, 
are added or inserted. The additions 
should be carefully prepared, as when 
once adopted, they may not be changed 
except by avote to reconsider. Words 
added must be consecutive. 

The form for amending by addition is 
as follows: The motion ‘‘That we give 
50 books to the library’? is pending, 
when a member offers the following: 
the 
motion by inserting the words on ‘scien- 
tific subjects,’ after the word books.”’ 
After seconding and stating, there are 


two motions before the house; the main ~ 


motion and an amendment. After each 
member has had an opportunity of pre- 
senting his views the chair puts the 
amendment to vote in the following 
manner: ‘‘The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment, that the words 
‘on scientific subjects,’ be inserted after 
the word ‘books;’ all in favor say ave ”’ 

‘* All opposed say no.’’ 

If a vote is in the affirmative, the re- 
sult would be, ‘‘ The ayes have it and tlie 
amendment is adopted; the question 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 











remarked, ‘‘Teacher, when are you going to give the children an 
other ot those puzzles to make out? We've been wishing we had 


another to chew on. 


It’s a real cute idea, I think, 


put me up to axing you for another, if you had one handy like.’’ 


So I found that the puzzles were popular everywhere here. 


a few of ours: 


I. What is this address ; 


Wood. 
John. 
Mass. 
2. Read this: 
I am 
Man making mischiei Wife. 
= stand take to’ taking 
I you throw my 
ANSWERS 


_ 


. John Underwood, Andover, Mass. 


(John, under Wood, and over Mass.) 


2. 
3. 


I am above making mischief between man and wife. 
I understand you undertake to overthrow my undertaking. 


I give 


Anything that wakes the pupil up, and sharpens his wits isa 


help in iis studies. 


R 


Who was ‘‘ Littl 


What President 


MONI Din YO 


So I suggest these puzzies for one ‘‘help’’ 


ecreations in U.S. History 


Who is called the '‘ boy general’’ of the Revolution? 
Who was known as ‘‘ Miss Nancy, 
What colonial governor was known as ‘‘ Headstrong Peter’’? 


” 


and why? 


e Mac’’? 


Who was ‘‘ Black Jack’’? 
. Who was ‘‘ Little Phil’’? 


wrote his own wedding invitations? 


Who was the Father of Greenbacks? 


g. What Presidents served one day more than their terms? 


10. 
Washington almost a 


Of what building across the ocean is the White House at 


n exact copy? [This question ‘‘stumped’’ the 


school, and no one could find the answer. I had it in a scrapbook, 


with other queries. 


1. LaFayette. 


I substituted another for No. 10 however. | 
ANSWERS. 


2. Senator King from Alabama, Vice-President under Pierce, 
because of his fastidious dress. 


Polk and Grant. 


WO ON Din hw 


10. The Duke of Leinster’s House, Dublin, Ireland. 


. Peter Stuyvesant, of New Amsterdam. 

. General McClellan, because he was short of stature. 
. General John A. 
. General Philip H. Sheridan. 

. Grover Cleveland. 

. Salmon P. Chase. Secretary of the Treasury under Lincoln. 


Logan, because of his dark complexion. 


A young 


Irishman was one of the candidates who competed for the prize de- 
sign offered by the building commissioners in 1792, for the Presi- 


dent’s house. 


He won the prize, which was supposed to be orig- 


inal, but it was learned later that the design was that of the Duke’s 


palace in Ireland. 


Put these questions on the board and allowa day or two days for 


the answers to be found. 


I offer a small picture, sometimes Perry 


or Brown, or some illustration cut from a magazine and mounted, 


for a correct list. 


I also offer pictures as rewards for original sets 


of questions, too, which the pupils study up and hand in. 


Games for the Little Folks 


A Peanut Hunt. 


Try a schoolroom peanut hunt, on a rainy day when an out-of- 


door recess is impossible. 


in the morning. At 
and woodshed (as the 


recess the children march out into the hall 
hall will not hold them all at one time.) 


Then I fairly fly around the room, hiding the peanuts everywhiere. 
As soon as the last one is safely stowed away call the children in. 
The hunters go on tip-toe, so that the peanuts may not hear them. 
Of course, the children will be noisy unless a little tact is used. 
Pretending that the peanuts will hear them makes them go more 
quietly, though even with the tip-toeing there is some little con- 


fusion and of course many giggles, whispers, etc. 
finds the largest number of peanuts is the victor. 


the victor to help me 


be ‘‘grown-up’’ and an on-looker, as sometimes is tie case. 


The child who 
T usually choose 
hide the nuts the next time if he prefers to 
This 


little game gives tle children exercise, change, and fun, and yet 


is as quiet as a motion game can be. 
taught in an upstairs room, too. 
And it never disturbed the room below. 


it. 


This is a quiet, sitting game, and is played in turn. 


I have played it when I 
In fact, it was then that I began 


The Apprentice 
The first 


player begins, ‘‘I apprenticed my son to a grocer, and the first 


tiing he sold was C.’ 


’ You may apprentice your son to any trade 


you wish, naming the initiai jetter of the first article sold 


So the next player guesses Cocoa. 
sitting next tries Coffee. 


That is not right, so the one 
This proves ito be thie article in mind, 


and this player takes the turn and says, e. g., ‘‘I apprentice my son 
to a baker and the first thing he sold was a M. P.’’ ‘‘‘Mince-pie,’”’ 


guesses his neighbor, 
tice sells some M. C., 


and continues with a butcher, whose appren- 
which proves to be ‘‘ mutton chops.’’ 





“A Fighting Chance” porn uig ean 


and popular novels, given as a reward for securing subscriptions to 


NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
subscription, postage 


and PRIMARY PLANS—one book for each 
extra. These books are the regular cloth 


bound editions, formerly sold at $1.50, One novel for each sub- 


scription secured. 
as premiums, F. A. 


Ask for list of titles, also of other books given 


OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





and the boys 


| 


I take a paper bag of peanuts to scliool | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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| 
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Experience by Which You May Profit 


‘this School has been serving the teachers of this country for ten years, and every year we have strengthened 
our work and gained increased ability to give strong and successful instruction. Our printed list of over 3,000 satis- 
fied graduates offers abundant evidence that we are meeting a need in the educational world, but if you are not 
personally informed respecting this, we offer still stronger proof in the list of important institutions which grant 
recognition to our successful students, 


READ THIS LIST OF SCHOOLS 


Since 1904 Northwestern University has granted credits towards 
entrance to its Freshman classes to graduates of our Academic 

















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MA!'. TO THE SCHOOL 



















courses, That great school enrolls annually nearly 4,000 students NORMAL DEPT. Sti.onG REVIEWS 


ONE OR MORE BRANCH S IN A COURSE 
















and is one of the leading educational institutions in the United 
States. The following universities and colleges grant like recogni- 
tion: University of Oklahoma; Southwestern University, of George- 
town, Texas; Texas Christian University, Waco; Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Fort Worth, Texas; Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania; Juniata College, Huntingdon, Peunsylvania; Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania, 

The State Normal Schools at Kirksville, Cape Girardeau and 
Maryville, Missouri, and the State Normal School at Madison, 
South Dakota, will grant students of the Interstate School, complet- 













Arithmetic 

Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 


I aysics 

U.S. History 
Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedazgogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 




































ing any of the Academic courses, the same credits as they allow ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SuaJect Is A CouRSE 











students completing these subjects in the high schvols of the state. 
Like credits are also granted by the East Texas Normal College, 
Commerce, Texas;. the State Normal School, Weatherford, Okia- 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literatucee' 

















homa, and the following Pennsylvania State Normal Schools: East Siementary Agrioulture Botany 
Stroudsburg, Edinboro, Indiana, Mansfield, California and Slippery Algebra Ancient History 
Rock. Geometry Med. and Modern History 





First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 





United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 








In the list of branches offered there is something to meet the 
needs of every teacher. May we help you during this school year? 









Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 











Name 





INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


THE ONLY NEW AND COMPLETE WEBSTER DICTIONARY ISSUED SINCE 1890 


BEAUTIFUL CLEAR TYPE Re-Edited Throughout. Printed from New Plates. THOUSANDS OF NEW WORDS 


Nota reprint or a photographic reproduction, but an entirely new Webster's Dictiona ry that detines more 
words than any previous Webster. We invite special attention to the fact that the latest previous 
complete Webster is now 1S years old, and, as a conseq uence, is quite out of date, 








Webster’s Universal is absolutely authorative, strictly up-to-date, later, better and more reliable than any other so-called 
“complete” or ‘‘unabridged * dictionary of the English Language. Confusion in the public mind on these points can operate 
only to your and our disadvantage. Be sure that the dictionary you purhcase is ertitled Webster’s “Universal.” Insist spon 
it and take no other. , 


THE ONE GREAT DICTIONARY BY WHICH ALL OTHERS ARE MEASURED 


It is the Best and most Practical, as well as the Latest Complete Dictionary of the English Language. giving the Spelling 
Pronunciation, Etymology, and Definitions of Words, together with thousands of Illustrations. ‘i 
It contains also, among other special features, 
=| A MODERN GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 

A DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS with the titles of their 
Principal Works. 

A DICTIONARY OF NOTED NAMES IN STANDARD 
FICTION, Mythology, Legends, etc., Serving as a Key to Liter- 
ary Allusions. 

A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS, Phrases, Note- 
worthy Sayings and Colloquial Expressions from the Latin, 
Greek and Modern Languages, used in Current Literature. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF SCRIPTURE 
PROPER NAMES, wiih their Meaning, and Place in the 
Bible in which they are o be found, 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY ©F 
LATIN PROPER NAMES. 

A DICTIONARY OF ABBREWV{A~* 
TRACTIONS Commonly U-ed in Writing +o 
A PRONOUNCING DICTIO*® £ S4O0GRAPHY. 

SIGNS AND SYMBAGLS ' Vriting and Printing, 

MARKS USED IN PROOrREAD“NG, 

VALUES OF STANDARD FO €IGN COINS. 

A LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS Recommended by 
the Philological Society of London aad the American Philolog- 
ical Association, 

A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO FAULTY DICTION 
(which no other Webster ever contained, treating over 1000 sub- 
jects.) A feature of incalculable value. 

A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WO2ZLD Consisting of 
64 Beautiful Maps Printed in Colors, 


2205 PAGES, 2500 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
COLORED PLATES ANG TABLES 


- REEK AND 


4ND CON- 


thug, 


Th FR S DICTIONAR 


STIVE APPENDIX 











sh 
in a dictionary is something you can depend upon, some piace to which 

WHAT YO W you can go for the meaning of all words; good clear print; fullness in 
definition; everyday terms and uses of words and the pronunciation . 
used by those who speak the best English—and they represent the The 

same set of people in all parts of the world, no matter where they are, whether in Australia, England, (ndia or th * 


United States—as well as the pronunciation most commonly in use in your own country. All this and much more 
you will find in this absolutely new and up-to-date WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 
This Dictionary was prepared by over one hundred Educators, Specialists and other Scholars under the 


Publishing 


Chief Editorship of THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL. B Com any 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTONARY excels all others in those features which make a dictionary Dp v? 

most desirable, for the reason that good jugdment and unlimited common sense have been used through- Ak Ohi 

out its preparation both editorially anc from the mechanical standpoint, fa ron, 10. 
This work is handsomely and subtantially bound with the best materials that can be selected for 4 

durability with flexible back which opeis perfectly flat and makes the book easy to consult. This lease send to me one 

Dictionary is so new that you need to lookin but one place for a word, and that is, its alphabetic Ww EBS PER S Ue tVERSAL 

order. The work has no supplement—because it needs none, for it is complete, unabridged and DICTIONARY fe law sheep 

up-to-date from every possible standpoint. binding, indexed, for 5 days 

free examination. 1 satisiac 


TO FULLY DESCRIBE WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTONARY within the limits of this JF pgp ao 


space is utterly impossible. An examination of the work itself is necessary to realize its witbin 5 days efter its receipt, and 
superiority over all other dictionaries of the English language. 62. 0 per thnnth dis 6 montha, IZ. nat 
satisfactory, I wili notify you withir 


5 days and hold the book subject to 
order. 


The Saalfield Publishing Co., 


~ AKRON, OHIO, 





ADDRESS ...ccccoesccccersers 
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BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS 














Ye 


Outlines in United States History. ELMER S. LANDES. A book of 150 pages contain- 
ing a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Govern ent, also a brief History of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nick- 
names,etc. A book that both teacher and student can use in class. 25 cents. 


New Practical Orthography. ELMER S. LANDES. A text book for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schoots and lower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular 
text it also contains an extensive list of ‘County and State Examination Questions, An- 
Practically indispensable in preparing a class for a special or teachers’ examin- 
Price 25 cents. 


swered.”’ 
ation, and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. 


Library Method In Amercian History.—GeoRGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete refer- 
ence outline from tue discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration. It tells 
you exactly where you will finda treatment of every topic on American history. It 
takes all the tediousness out of history and makes the Library Method most delightful 
and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) and High Schools. Contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, and 
14,000 references. Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Outlines, Devi and Recreati in U. 8. Geography.—INeEz N. MCFEE. One of 
the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines 
and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a great 
fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use your work 
will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. Price 25 cts. 


An Outline of English and American Literature.—JouN E. MCKEAN. A book that 
will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American 
Literature. Mav be used with any text or with no text, as a guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an eqnally helpful guide 
to the teacher in planning lessons forregular classes. Price 25 cents. 





JOHN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and Phys- 
iology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product for 
twentieth century teachers. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it, No padding; nothing 
essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upon the human body,in a nut shell. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher grade certificate. 
Price 25c. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha, Nv Lie R. McCane. A book that should be owned 
by every teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study of this great classic. Contains 
the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation 
of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Composition Work, 
Nature Work, etc., basedon it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, Price 25 cents. 


Graded Selections for Reading, Memorizing and Recitation. KATHERINE T. 
BRYCE AND FRANK E. SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS, Selections of the very best in poetry and prose in- 
tended for class reading, study and memorizing and every selection, also, is adapted for 
Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class use or ethical 
instruction. The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers. 
The superior quality of the contents is a marked feature; there is not a ‘“‘cheap”’ or un- 
worthy selection in the books, 

Book One for Grades I, II, III 
Grades VIL and VIII, Each book contains about 150 pages. 
set of three, 50 cents. 


Opening Exercises for Schools.— THOMAS E. SANDERS, Author of “Management 
and Methods,” “An Outline Cuide to to the Study of Civil Government,” “An Outline of 
Arithmetic,’ etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been wanting. Something new, 
something fresh, so nething interesting for the opening of school each day in the year. 
By using it your tardiness w ill decrease, your interest will increase. A book indispensable 
to every rural teacher, necessary to ex ery grade teacher, helpful to every principal, sug- 
sestive to every superintendent, Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s Drills. Lucia M. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology. 


Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three for 
Paper, 25 cents each. The 


WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 


CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 

Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill, 

= Il. < Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill, 

ee 4 Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill. 

oe) av ag Flower Drill and Red White and Blue Drill. 

Fe « Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades. 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents ; 


All bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 

Longfellow—The Children’s Poet. Littir Faris, An illustrated study of Long- 
fellow for tie Primary Grades. Just the book you need for Supplementary Reading and 
for use in preparing Language and Nature Work for the Lower Grades, Price 10c. 


ANY FIVE {‘2)\Sistea** | $1.00 POSTPAID 


F. A. OWEN PUBLI. HING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Sche:'}-Room Mottoes 








Great thoughic vecuifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral chara: tor aba are a source of constant inspiration to them, To aid teachers in this great 
work we have ted twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board 
with beautitul red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They can be 
easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are about 8x15 
inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. You furnish only 
the nails or tacks and the work is done. 


«The entire set of twenty will he sent postpaid for only fifty cents Either half set for only 


thirty cents. Yon will never regret this investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves hun- 


dreds of times each year, See list below: 
Half Set No, I Half Set No, 2 

Find a Way, or Make a Way. 

Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday's Work Appear Today? 
How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated? 
Think Deep. Not Loud. 

Do Right. 


ry, Try Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done. 

Am [| Doing Right? 

4 Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine. 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 

God Sees Me. 


Think. 


Do Ai the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 

Fuss About It. There is a Right Way. There Are Many 
wil to «i? Wrong Ways. 
Fade our Own Canoe, Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, ‘Act the 


Truth. 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 


~\ | The Present Day Problem of 


Education 


When the statement is made that in a 
certain year ten million boys and girls 
|in this country failed to receive any 
_school training, we can realize that our 
| educational problem is still an enormous 
; one. When we further consider that of 
| those who do attend school, only 5 per 
/cent ever reach the high or preparatory 
| schools the problem increases in magni- 
j tude. And of even this meager 5 per 
cent—-only 30 per cent of which, by the 
way, ever’ graduate—do thiey really re- 
ceive a fitting training for their life | 
| work? This is becoming interesting; let | 
| us consider the facts. The probiem otf 
| educating the ten million who do not 
| attend schwvol is too broad for this article. 
| We will consider the question of those | 
| who do receive a certain amount of 
school training. 





The number of males of school age 
(partly estimated) in the United States | 
| in June, 1906, was 14,594,600; and of | 
females, 14,535,300, making a total of | 
29,129,900. The number of _ students 
enrolled in schools, public and private, 
together with those enrolled in schools 
of technology, colleges and universities, 
and professional schools of every kind, 
was 18,434,847. The difference between 
the number that are of school age and 
| the number enrolled is 10,695,053. This | 
enormous difference is in part accounted | 
for by the fact that the school age is | 
| reckoned as from 5 to 20 years, inclusive. 
Few children begin school before the 
‘age of 6 or 7, and thousands drop out at 
| the age of 14, or earlier. Even so, the 
children that should be in school and 
|are not, amount to 12.7 per cent of the 
| entire population of the United States. 
| In other words, 63.2 per cent of children 
| of school age are in school, and 36.8 per 
| cent are not. 

The secondary students, by which is 
meant those in high schools and pre- 
paratory schools, in 1905-6 numbered 
415,038 boys and 509,361 girls, a total of | 
924,399. This number isa trifle more 
than 5 per cent of the entire enrollment 
in schoois, public and private, and the 
higher institutions of every kind. It 
appears that of the number of students 
beginning in the lowest high school 
grade only 60 per cent will reach the 
third grade, 42 per cent the second grade, 
and 30 per cent the first grade. Of this 
final 30 per cent not all will be graduated. 
| What about the 70 per cent that fall by 
| the way? 
| What becomes of this army of boys and 
| girls that drop out of scliool each year? 

Being equipped with only the rudiments 
| of a general education, the overwhelm- 
| ing majority become unskilled workmen 
| and seldom earn more than a livelihood. 
| 





Without offering the slightest criticism 
of our educational methods, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the system now in 
| vogue fits the student to do only what 
| millions of others are able to do, and 
| consequently his earning power is lim- 
ited, his prospects of advancement are of 
the slightest, and the probability of iis 
doing any creative or independent work 
is infinitesimal. 

The fact is, his education ceased when 
it was only haif completed. He is in 
the same class with the man who applies 
| for a job and when asked what he can do 
replies: ‘‘Anything at all,’’ which 
means that he can do no one thing well 
enough to secure any but the most poorly 
paid positions and even cannot obtain 
steady employment in these. 


The Teachers Opportunity 


The teachers of America sliould face 
the facts. Every year tens of thousands 
| of students are compelled to leave school 
/to earn a livelihood. Starting in their 
| industrial pursuits witlout adeqate 
preparation, the vast majority are doomed 
to unremunerative and uncongenial work 
through life. The public scliool teacher 
that allows his students to leave the class 
room in this unprepared condition with- 
out any effort to remedy it, fails in per- 
forming his or her whole duty. 

Whenever it is possible for the student 
to attend a residential college or techi- 

















i teach writing W.McBee, 19 Snyder St., N.S. Pittsburg, Pa 








Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, 


Cards? taigh clase Wemen & eS . | PLAYS Reward Cards. 


Wanted. Brg Com. Send for Prosvectus 2c. | Big Catalog free. 


Logan, Daily & Co., 107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


nical school, it is the teacher’s duty to 
advise him to do so. The university is 
the logical climax to our public school 
—thie school prepares for the college and 
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haps when our republic reached its 
millennium, every student in the pub- 
lic school will pass as naturally to the 
university as he passes from boyhood to 
manhood. But the grim fact confronts 
us that it cannot be done today. 


Demand for Technical Training 

With tiiis well meant but somewhat 
inefficient svstem of education in vogue, 
let us compare the educational demands 


| which the modern world makes upon 


young men and women in thei: chosen 
callings. 

The engineering professions can be 
passed over with a sure knowledge that 
now, more than ever before, higher tech- 
nical training is necessary in order to 


| secure anything like responsible places 


in such fields of work. As for the 
mechanical, electrical, and general 
trades, it has been brought to light in 
our long discussed question of ap- 
prenticeship systems that modern shop 
methods render it impossible for a man 
to advance to the higher positions with- 
out a broad theoretical training. A 
youny man may, after some teaching, 
learn to runa lathe, but he may still 
run that lathe until he is an old man 
unless he secures some way to obtain a 
technical training that will give hima 
knowledge of modern shop practice, for 
such an education is reauired of the man 
who would become a foreman and rise 
to higher positions in our modern shops 
and foundries. It is also found that in 
the more strictly commercial pursuits, 
theory has crept iuto the office. The 
loose leaf and card file systems, cost ac- 
counting, and corporation organization 
have placed additional rungs in the 
ladder of commercial success, to sur- 
mount which the candidate for higher 
honors must have a certain amount of 
technical education. 

The old school of experience which in 
former years may have perhaps been 
sufficient in a great many cases, has 
added so many more grades which must 
be passed before graduation that a man 
must spend years more in that school— 
always the ‘‘dear school of experience’’ 
—before he reaches anything like a re- 
sponsible position. In former days it 
was sufficient, perhaps, for a man to be 
able to run a stationary engine in order 
to become a chief engineer, but now, in 
the days of seventy-five thousand horse 
power plants, he must be able to make 
such calculations as the determination of 
the power and efficiency of an electric 
generating plant in order to rise to the 
best positions in his profession. 

Such are the demands of modern fields 
of work and to meet these demands 95 
per cent of our young men and women 
have only the rudimentary and grammar 
school education. Is there any attempt 
being made to improve this condition? 


Technical Education Commission 

For answer to the above question we 
may point to the new endeavor of Thomas 
J. Foster, founder and President of the 
International Correspondence Schools of 
which institution Ben. B. Lindsay, Judge 
of the Juvenile Court, of Denver, ‘says: 
‘‘T have been for a lony time tremend- 
ously impressed with the influence of 
your educational work throughout the 
country. The popular method of educa- 
tion and equipment for industrial efficien- 
cy such as that furnished by the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools is a 
powerful factor in developing the citizen- 
ship of the nation. Your work is, there- 
fore, good and deserving of approval. 
Your Correspondence Schools are doing 
wonders for the citizenship of tomorrow.’’ 

Thomas J. Foster’s new Technical Edu- 
cation Commission is an organization to 
be composed of school teachers througli- 
out the country. Its object is to extend 
the advantages of the knowledge to be 
obtained through teclinical education and 
to improve the method of teaching tech- 
nical subjects. Its specific purpose is to 
qualify teachers and others to advise 
young persons intelligently as to the 
great advantages that follow from tecli- 
nical training which makes it possible 
upon leaving school to obtain remuner- 
ative employment, thus increasing the 
chances of business success throughout 
life. 

In short, it is the purpose of this 
organization to point to the girls and 
boys of our country the demand for 








the college supplements the school. Per- 
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INORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con-| east and the other immediately west of 


sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 


Teachers desiring further help will find it in | 


Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. My broker sells a certain amount of 


gold and remits me $25,734.37%. His 
brokerage, at 7%, was $15.62%. What 


was the price of the gold? (P. 217, No. 


10.) 

Solution— 

$25,734.37% amount remitted to me 
+$15.62%, amount retained by the broker 
for selling the gold=§25,750, total sell- 
ing price of the gold. j;c=the amount 
the broker was entitled to retain for sell- 
ing $1 in gold; but he reta‘ned $15.62 
for selling the gold; then he must have 
sold as many dollars in gold as jc is 
contained times in $15.62'%4, or $25,000. 
Now, if the $25,000 in gold sold for 
$25,750, as shown above, $1 in gold would 
have sold for 5=}55 of $25,750, or $1.03. 
Therefore, the price of gold was 103, or 
gold was quoted at 103%. 

2. When it is loa. m. Sunday at Bom- 
bay (72° 48/ E), what is the time at San 
Francisco (122° 27' 49/ W)? 

Solution— 

72° 48! 

122° 27! 49 





195° 15/ 49’ =difference of longitude 
between San Francisco and Bombay, 
when measured on the equator from 
Bombay through the meridian of Green- 
wich to San Franciso. But this differ- 
ence of longitude corresponds to 13 hours 
I minute and 3,4, seconds. Then, since 
Bombay is east of San Francisco, it fol- 
lows that when it is Io a. m. Sunday at 
Bombay it lacks 13 hours 1 minute and 
3;; seconds of being 10 a. m. Sunday at 
San Francisco. But 13 hours I minute 
and 3,‘ seconds before 1o a. m. Sunday 
would be just 58 minutes and 56}! seconds 
past 8 o’clock p. m. Saturday, which is 
the time at San Francisco, as required. 

If, however, the difference of longi- 
tude between these two cities had been 
determined by measuring directly from 
the meridian of Bombay on the equator, 
through the 180th meridian, to San Fran- 
cisco, it would have been 164° 44/ 11’, 
This difference of longitude corresponds 
to 10 hours 58 minutes and 5}! seconds. 
Then, when it is 10 a. m. at Bombay 
Sunday, it would be Io hours 58 minutes 
and 56}! seconds after Io a. m. Saturday 
at San Francisco. But 10 hours 58 min- 
utes and 5611 seconds after Io a. m. Sat- 
urday would be exactly 58 minutes and 
seconds past 8 o’clock p. m. 
Saturday. 


Note. —The 180th meridian is now gen- 
erally used as the International Date 
Line, If a person were to stand on the 
180th meridian, facing north, when it is 
noon at Greenwich on any day of the 
week, say Tuesday, then just to the 
tight, or east, of the 180th meridian, 
Tuesday would be beginning, while just 
to the left, or west, of this meridian, 
Tuesday would be ending. In other 
words, immediately to the right or east, 
of this line it would be 12 a. m. Tues- 


56} 5 


| this line is 24 hours. It will now be 
evident that it is one day later just west 
of this line than just east of it. Thiere- 
fore, in crossing the 180th meridian from 
the east, one day must be added, while 
in crossing it from the west one day must 
be subtracted. A consideration of these 
facts is necessary in the solution of this 
class of problems and should present no 
difficulty, 


3. Three men, A, B and C buy a melon 
for 24 cents. A pays g cents; B, 8 cents; 
and C, 7 cents. They sell one-fourth of 
the melon to a man for 24 cents. Then 
they share the remaining three-fourths 


equally. How much of the 24c paid by 
the man should each receive? 

Solution— 

2;—!;—3,, part A had left for the man 


after reserving 14 for himself. 
$;—3;=3,, part B had left for the man 
after reserving 4 for himself. 
yy—s;=a, part C had left for the man 
after reserving 4 for himself. 

Then, the parts furnished the man by 
A, B and C respectively, were as 3, 2 and 
I. Hence, 

® of 24c—J2c, amountA should receive, 
2 of 24c—8c, amount B should receive, 
and 

1 of 24c--4c, amount C should receive. 

4. A book seller sold a lot of books on 
commission at 20%, and remitted $160 as 
net proceeds. For how much were the 
books sold? 


Solution-- 

Out of every $1 in the receipts for books 
the agent got 2oc, and had left 80c pro- 
ceeds to remit to his principal. Then 
there must be as many dollars in the 
value of the books as 80c is contained in 
$160. 

.*. $160+$.80=200; .*. $200=value of 
books. 





5. An estate was divided between two 
brothers and a sister; the elder brother 
received 3 of the estate, the younger ,',, 
and the sister the remainder which was 
$450 less than the elder brother received; 
what part of the estate did the sister re- 
‘ceive? What was the value of the estate? 


Solution— 
3==13, part elder brother received. 
12, part younger brother received. 


ti+}2—7%, part both brothers received. 
}0—3i==13, sister's share. 


40 4009 

bi—}i=7y Or, oy amount less the sister 
received than the elder brother. Then, 

as $450 

3°—20X $450—$9000, value of estate. 

6. A horse is tied to the corner of a 
building 30 ft. square with a rope 45 
feet long. How many square feet can 
he graze over? 


Solution— 

The area over which the horse can 
graze consists of three parts: three-fourths 
of the area of a circle whose radius is 45 


feet, and two quadrants of a circie each 
having a radius of 15 feet. 
34 of 45*X3.1416=4771.305 sq. ft.. and 
% of 157 X3.1416=353.43 sq. ft. 
4771.305+353.43==5124.735, total area 


grazed over expressed in square feet. 





7. If 5 horses eat as much as 6 cattle, 
and 8 horses and 12 cattle eat 12 tons of 
hay in 40 days, how much hay will be 


| needed to keep 7 horses and 15 cattle 65 


days? 
Solution— A 
5 horses can eat as much as 6 cattle. 
I horse can eat as much as © cattie. 
8 horses can eat as much as 9? cattle. 





day, whiie immediately to the left. or 
west, it would be 12 p. m. Tuesday. | 


Hence, the difference of time between | days. 


two places situated, one immediately 


gi cattle +12 cattle=21%, number of 
cattle that can eat 12 tons of hay in 4o 
Then, 
21% of J, of 12 tons=,1, of a ton, amount 























Money For Teachers 
in Spare Time 


If you desire to help your pupils secure good positions when 
they leave school you can do so with great profit to yourself by 
becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission. 


You know that if there is any one time when pupils most need the 
advice and encouragement that a teacher alone can give, it is when 
they are about to leave school. By advising them what lines of work 
to pursue; by helping them actually secure the special training that 
will bring them a good salary at the start, you can render your pupils 
a service that will be lasting in its monetary value to them. 

By accepting the appointment to membership now offered, you 
can increase your income by helping your pupils become experts, while 
still at school, in any of the following occupations that ensure good 
salaries at the outset : 

Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; 
Stenography; Bookkeeping; Surveying and Mapping; 
Stationary Engineering; Advertising; Show Card Writing; 
Sign Painting; Plumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy; 
Illustrating ; Designing. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


The Commission will pay you for your help. 


‘The work which is 
easy, can be done in spare time. It will not interfere with your teaching 
or with pupils’ present studies. Consider the advantages: Advancement 
for your pupils, profit for you—to say nothing of the great satisfaction 
that comes of being a financial help to pupils after they leave school. 


This is an opportunity worth grasping. ‘To learn all about it—of 
the advantages for you and your pupils—write for full information. 
Give name of your school and the grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1087, Scranton, Pa. 
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CD, reened 
BRICHT NEW SONCS FOR EVERY CRADE. 


IN MUSIC-LAND. A booki THE NONABEL SONG-| THE NONABEL SONG 
for little singers, embracing the|STERS, A graded Series of New|\COLLECTION. Embraces 
Elements of Music putin such a/School Song Books of Unusual) Parts 1, 11, and Ifl of the Nona 

rovokingly irresistable way that|Worth. The richest provision of|bel Songster, complete. This vol- 
Faitin to learn would be impossi-|School Music extant. These vol-|ume providesa large and most 
ble. Wonderfully different from|umes combine the World's Best/satisfactory collection of popular 
the ordinary text book. Contains a|Songs, old and new. The utmost! music for ail grades, and for chorus 
large number of Daintiest, Clev-|care has been taken | he finest col- 











to include|and concert work. 
erest, and most Pleasing Songs, |only old songs of world-wide pop-|lection extant. Substantially 
both old and new, that have ever|ularity, and new songs of equal/boundin boards. Per dozen, $2.50. 
been offered for Little Tots. Pecul-|merit. The result is a collection |Sample, 25 centa. 
iarly fitted for the primary room,|of music surpassing in excellence | KRIS KBINGLE JIN- 
but equally valuable to any who|any previously offered. Three vol-|\GLES., Contains 36 of the bricht 
would learn music, or who wish| umes, as follows: est happiest Christmas Songs, both 
a full supply of the Choicest| THE NONABEL SONG-|o0ld and new. Songs of the Christ 
Children’s Music for Entertain-|/\STER, PART [I. For inter-|Child, of Jolly St. Nick, and of the 
ments. Large 4to, elegantly print-| mediate or Mixed Grades. $1 per| Yule Tide, for young and old. Se- 
ed, 50 cents. dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cents.|/los and Choruses abundant for 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR) THE NONABEL SONG. Church or School Entertainment. 
YE MODERN LADS AND STER, PART If. For Gram- Sample copy, 25cents. Per dozen, 
LASSES. A successful collec-|mar or Mixed Grades. $1 per doz-|#2.50 postpaid. 
tion of school songs, containing/en, postpaid. Sample 10 cents. | AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
excellent selections for concerts,|) THE NONABEL SONG-' SONGS, A splendid collection of 
special day exercises, and other|STER, PART EEE. For High the best patriotic songs. Words 
occasions. Sample 15 cents. Per | Schools and advanced singers. #ljand musiccomplete. 5 cents each, 
dozen, $1.50. per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cts.’ 0 cents per dozen, $4 per hundred. 


Address all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, Send for catalog, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 














MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


cost of postage and the music you use. which is small). 
Established 1898, 
mouials and free tuition blank, Address: U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





at your home, Fora limited time we will givefree, for adver 
tising purposes, 96 music lessons for beginners or advanced pupils 
on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guiter, Cornet, Sight 
Singing, Violin or Mandolin (your expense wil! only be Liv 
We teach by mail only and guarantee success, 
Hundreds write: ** Wish I had heard of your school before.’’ Write today for booklet, testi 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


$1.00 Package Free. 








Foso Quickly Removes Dandruff, Stops Falling Hair and Itching Scalp. 
Changes Gray or Faded Hair To Its Natural Color. 


Grows New Hair. 





i Don’t Ask You To Take My Word For it. 
Below and Mail Today For a Free $1.00 Package 
That Will Prove All | Claim. 


Before and After Using the Wonderful 


¥Foso Compound. 


Dandruff is Easily Removed 


Sometimes a single treatment 
All scalp diseases 
A trial will speed- 


By using Foso 
will do it if thoroughly applied. 
quickly yield to this treatment, 
ily convince you, 


No More Gray Hair 


Foso Hair and Scalp Remedy brings your hair 
back to its natural color, gloss and vigor, Itis not 
a dye, but a true hair food that destroys the cause 
of the trouble and assists nature to supply the 
pigment or coloring matter, Why look old before 
your time. 


Food For Hair 


Is as necessary as food for the body. Hair, lack- 
iug proper nourishment, gets dry, brittle and dull 
in appearance, Life and gloss disappear when the 
food elements required are lacking, and the scalp 
is not able to supply the same. Foso invigorates 
and promotes what nature demands. Good hair 
isan index to good health. 








This is a typical American beauty, the 
handsomest of women, but what would 
she look like without her wonderful 
head of hair. Why don’t you have hair 
like it? Foso will growit for you, Get 
the Free $1.00 package and use it at 
once. 


Falling Hair is Sick Hair 


Foso remedies it, makes hair healthy, stops fal- 
ling hair and promotes new growth on bald spots. 
Natural color restored, dandruff removed, inflam- 
mation stopped. All germs hidden ufder scale or 
dandruff, that are sapping the life of the hair, are 
destroyed and health and vigor renewed. Try it; 
it will delight you. 


Baldheads Rejoice 


When they try Foso. Thousands of men and 
women who had been bald for years now have a 
beautiful head of hair grown by the proper use of 
Foso, which is the greatand famous treatment for 
all diseases of the hair and scalp. Foso also insures 
a luxuriant growth to eyebrows and eyelashes, 


Why Comb Out Hairs 


When you can keep them? When the scalp is put 
in a healthy condition, the roots nourished and 
scalp cleaned by using Foso, the hair will stop 
coming out and grow in thicker and glossy, 


Fill Out Free Coupon 









Before and After. 


Healthy Hair is Moist; Is Yours? 


If the natural oil is lacking, your hair will be- 
come dry, harsh, brittle and split. Foso gets at 
the trouble by assisting nature to putin a healthy 
condition the parts that come into play in supply- 
ing the oil and properly distributing the same. 
Try it once; you'll use it all the time. 





Free $1.00 Package Coupon 


Fill in your name and address on blank lines be- 
low, cut out the coupon and mail to F. Stokes, 
Mar., 8190 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
ten cents in stamps or silver as an evidence of good 
faith and to help cover packing, postage, etc., and 
a full $1.00 package will be sent you at once by mail 
prepaid free of charge. 








Give full address—write plainly 














Five Thousand Books at Wholesale Prices 


view to their fitness for school and individual libraries. |The list includes about five hundred recent novels pub- 


lished at $1.50, which we are selling at 45 eents each. 


in the catalogue. 


are listed in our Fall of 1908 


Catalogue. All selected with a 


A few of them are listed elsewhere in this journal—all 


Better ask for a free copy of the catalogue—sent on request. 


November 1908 


eaten by one head of stock in 1 day. 
7 horses can eat as mucli as 8? cattle. 
82 cattle +15 cattle—23% cattle. Then, 
65X232X7, of a ton=21% tons, the 
amount as required. 


8. If to every 6 gallons of milk 4 quarts 
of water are added, find the value of a 
pint of the mixture, ‘pure milk being 
worth 3% cents a pint. 

Solution— 

6 gallons of pure milk=48 pints. 

48X 3 '4c—$1.68, value of 6 gallons of 
pure milk. 
| 6 gallons milk+4 qts. water=7 gallons 
| of the mixture. 

7 gallons—56 pints. 

Then, +; of $1.68=3c, value of a pint 
of the mixture. 





g. What is the distance from a lower 
corner to the opposite upper corner ef a 
room 24 feet lony, 18 feet wide and 12 

| feet high? 


| Solution— 
| The distance from the lower corner ofa 
room to its opposite upper corner is equal 
to the square root of the sum of the 
: squares of its three dimensions. 
24241824127 =32.3 feet, the dis- 
| tance as required. 


10. A man bought 50 shares of ,stock at 
120%, and 6 months latera 3%% dividend 
was declared. He then sold the stock at 
118, brokerage in each case %%. Find 
the net gain or loss, money being worth 
5%. 

Solution— 

$1.20375—cost of $1 of the stock. 

5000 X $1.20375=$6018.75, cost of stock. 

314% of $5000—$175, dividend received. 

$1.17875=selliny price of $1 of the 
stock. Then, 

5000 X $1.17875=$5893.75, selling price 
of the stock. 

$5893 .75-+$175—$6068.75, amount real- 


_ ized from stock. 


|; Int. on $6018.75 for 6 mo. at 5%=— 


$150.47, int. on investment. Then, 


| $6018.75+$150.47=£6169.22, amount of 


and investment and interest. 
$6169, 22— $6068. 75—$100.47, net loss by 
the transactions. 


11. An article was sold for $225 after 
a reduction of 10% from the marked 
price; the article was marked so as to 
gain 334%%. What was tiie cost? 

Solution— 

Let 100% —marked price. 

10%=discount from marked price. 
Then, 

90% =selling price. 

. 90% $225. 

1%—$2.50, and 

100% —$250, marked price. But this 
price was 4 of the cost, since the article 
was marke to gain 334%. Then 

34 of $250—$187.50, the cost required. 

12. What must be the depth of a cylin- 
drical cistern 6 feet in diameter to hold 
too barrels of water? 

Solution— 

6 feet—72 inches. 

72° X.7854=4071.5136 sq. in., area of 
base of cistern. 

100 X 31 4 X231 cu. in. 727650 cn. in., 
contents of cistern. Then, 

727650--4071 .5136=178. 72, 
cistern in inclies. 

But 178.72 inches=14.89 feet, depth of 
cistern as required. 


depth of 


13. The length of one of the equal sides 
of an isoceles triangle is 13 feet and tle 
base is 10 feet. Find the altitude and 
the area of the triangle. 

Solution— 

The perpendicalar of an isoceles tri- 
angle bisects the base. Hence, 

The prependicular=/}37_52=12 feet. 
Then, 
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; 7 The area of the -triangle=5 x12 or 60] —— 
z Wild West sq. feet. : ° 
the Cowboy-Indian Two-Step 14. The net cost of a bill of hardware at l ou ve oO e e 
| was $66.50. What was the gross amount | CANNO 
of the bill if it was bought at a discount | I able to ‘Pgh rey path gy beg pa Good Fi ure 
ats of 20% and 12%% off. , the past six years. Just think! this means a whole g b] 
eee ‘Ema city. Itis to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology > 
ee Solution ; : and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal expe- Vibrant Health 
ing Let 100% =the list price of hardware. pi eae before I — my ere i Apna a =, "9 
5 ; oes ; tribute my marvelous success. would do your hear R d N. 
A discount of 20% and 12%% is equiv good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have este erves: 
alent to a straight discount of 30%. qa 1 locants eeieicetemakcbonenictataginon bes heen 
: a Then, I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to ‘symmetri- 
of ro tie en carespa ap eng Uatrytt PE | 100% —30%—70%, net cost of bill AF Sa ee ei een 
entire piece, or ic 'e / , ’ an Oo wa n an attitude 
ING 6Oc SHEET MUSIC: aby at the West Reverie *. 70% —$66.50 loveliness which health and a which bespeaks culture and re- 
al _Ww, oe — «ov. * as pa 
—s oe Suan dp gw — pe : d wholesome, graceful body finement. A good figure, grace- 
NS Reverie—Auto Race March (With much vim)—Dancing 1% —$. 95, an gives—a =. ——— fully —— snegee more than 
Shadows (Very beautiful) —Fairy Barque(The)—St. Paul g Or oa ; ; woman wi efinite pur- a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
Walt (easy)—Under the Flag of Victory March—Musie 100 % —$95, the list price as required. pose, full of the bealth and cheeks are more beautiful than 
f the Uni A y)—Mockin ‘d (M Ba re Vivacity which makes yo € 
Dance (Great Hit) — Patriotic Medley (Nations! Aine 5. tf I sell $10000 U. S. bonds at eae A Be' Wif aie ~~ 4 ‘to Y ans po 
; Christian Endeavor MarchSacred Song Medley (V 
int Looutifah Ola Diack do (Variations). Sesm Diane eal ‘with part of the proceeds buy New tter Wife Arise to Your Best 
(Three-Step)—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Vocal)—In Joy York Central 6’s at go, sufficient to yield A Rested Moth The day for drugging the sys 
{riumphant Praise the Lord (Vocal)—Ave Marie (Millard) pee f j ie. tee | este other tem has passed. _In the privacy ot 
(Vocal) — Abide with Me (Vocal Duet) — Where the Ivy an Income 0 $300 annually, how much your own room, I strengthen the 
ver Leaves Grow Close Bezide the Door (Vocal). as land can I buy at $31 an acre with the | A Sweeter muscles, and nerves of the vital 
4 insoverath dothers r r 
fa just as good at 10c. All the old favorites everybody loves money I have left? Sweetheart Soar blood te eae =u ‘did 
2 —all the new ones being played and sung everywhere. : ' when you we hil I teach 
-w, Popular, Standard and Classic Sheet Music—full Solution— Y : y re a chi eac. 
size, best papa, clear, hatsdeame peiaiing “Sbauennen , ou can easily remove the Fo to breathe so that the blood is 
Title page in two and three colors. $10000— par value of U. S. bonds. Too Fleshy? at i A. lly purified. 
Toa: buyi f . ° e . ful Stay Te- 
FREE abovesieces thoi end inet 10c $1.07 —selling price of $1 of these bonds. moved. I You Can > Well 
tion the namesand addresses n Ps * 
fa py orsing, we will send anadditienal piece, fall 20). = SOLE 10000 X $1.07. $10700, money received have reduced 15,000 woutem, Subdidihtedeiaeined 
withoutcharge. Names of music tea. sersare ’ One pupil writes me: nd the vital strength gained by 
ial Freer ceben meemabvers saat oer rere 50c | from sale of bonds “Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 a forceful circulation, relieves 
dress when sending names of musical friend: . | : Se | i TT look a I you of such chronic ailments as 
the Write plainly. Sheet Music : pounds anc etek peeratet Apa gp Constipation  Dullness 
‘McKINLEY MUSIC Co. } 6c=annual income on $1 of N. Y. C. feel so w = ! a ant to shout! 1 never Lorpid Liver Irritability 
} et out of breath now. . 4 
66 Patten Bidg., Chicago 886th Ave.,NewYere | 6’s. When 1 began 1 was rheumatic and cons Indigestion Nervousness 
: stipated, my heart was weak and my hea Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
‘is $300=total income derived from these Eisckckiben tesaaened oak k omh Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
S- = s dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when ri! ear Nerve. 
3 how I used to look! I never dreamed it was Catarr’ 
bonds. all so easy, I thought I just had tobe fat, 1 feel by strengthening whatever or- 
$ - 06 5 $ 1 like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of gans or nerves are weak. 
oo->. 5000 5 *, $5000—par vaiue you. 
at 3 ; 5 1 wish I could put sufficient 
| I may need to strengthen emphasis into these words to 
nd of N. Y. vita ft — Too Thin? ] your stomach, intestines and make pers genie fiet yeu do 
at c-—cost of $1 of these bonds. nerves first. A pupil who was not need to be til, but that you 
nd i fi t [N i" 6? thin, writes me: pup can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 
5000 X goc $4500, cost of N. Y. C. Ss. “I just can't tell you how happy Iam. Iam so proud of my tractive woman tn re turn for 
rth Buy Men’ 's Stylish Fall and Win- $6200 P t of - neck andarms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained _ a fe w minutes’ care each 
ter Suits ard ag ag aoe $10700—$4500— » amount of money 28 pounds; ithas come just where I wanted it and I carry mys ‘ pao a a home. 
self like another woman. individual Instruction— 
from our factory by mail left. “My old dresses look stylish on ay ee I Lg I give each pupil the 
15 $6200 P $3 1==200; *, 200 acres—amounit not been constipated since my second lesson and individual confidential 
¢ le: s had taken something for years. My liver seems treatment which her 
and - — . ‘ to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion case demands, My i 
“k. =e $] - of land purchased as required. pen —_— for my hee Ty ay nerves pen 7 a 
j 8 4 ‘e require no security, an: i. e So rested. eel SO We. ne time. - axe entirely tree, 
‘ L trust any honest person any- 16. The tax collector’s report in a cer- eerie 
od. , oe whee ta the United States. tain eit re Oct 2 : — ; 1 ; - t! , A ‘ledge tg is NOT Re: ” FOR A GOOD FIGURE 
W. rove 7 . ’ go6, snowed Dy} 1e . telling me your faults in health or figure. anc I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
he e send garments on approv: 4 Writ tod g 
al—you don’t pay a penny till duplicate that $22,742 -9O0 Was collected rite me today | never treat a patient I cannot help. 1f 1 cannothelp you I will refer you to the help you need, 
pol thd a during September. If 5% discount was | Send me zo cents for instructive booklet showing how to staxd and walk correctly. 
ice pa Se nl rie allowed on each one’s taxes paid, and SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
‘¢ fers in the world. Waaneaa the collector's commission 2%, find the Author of “Growth in Silénce,” “Character as Expressed in the Body," Ete. 
1 de meen yeni actual amount paid tothe school treasurer. 
= , 
‘ FREE—Send today for Solution— Miss Cocrott’s name stands tor progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
ponder ong 6 $22,742.90—amount of taxes settled ac- ——-—- 
—_— . > . 
= tape, and full particulars of our con- cording to the duplicate 
venient payment plan, all free. g k J e n t o ou or 
Commercial rating, $1,000,000.00. = is 
of . , 5c—amount of discount allowed each Y 9 F T ‘ 1 
MENTER & ROSENBLOOM CO. taxpayer on each doilar of his assessed tax. ears ree Tia 
339 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. $1.00—$.05— $.95, net amount of tax yo; 


Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy | 
As Low As Any Dealer? } 


More than 265,000 people have saved from #25 to 


“i received by the collector on each dollar 
of tax assessed. Then 2% of $.95=$.v109, 


I : F | 
ter O0O at tax collector’s commission for every | 








7 dollar of tax assessed. Hence, $150 in purchasing a high = organ or piano 
0 Don’t ruin your stomach with re H Son | by the Cornish plan. ere is our offer. 
Ps $. 95—$-019—$.931, net amount paid in | You select any of the latest,chvicest Cornish 


a lot of useless drugs. Our 
method is perfectly safe, natur- 
al and scientific. It takes off 
Double Chin, Big stomach, Fat 
Hips, etc. Send your address 
e tothe Hall Chemical (o., 410 
uti Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free trial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness. 


styles of instraments,—we place it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
your own terms, taking two years to pa 
if needed. That’s the Cornish plan in pied. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
The New Cornish Bock shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explains everything you 


to treasurer for every dollar of tax. Then, 


$22,742.90 X $.931 = $21,173.64, actual 
amount paid to the treasurer as required. | 





17. How may property amounting to 
$18,000 be divided between A and B, so | 
that A’s share will be 4% more than B’s 

























































































after it is divided? We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. gare one-third—buy 
Solution— the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine »», the Cornish plan, 
. organ or piano ee on earth as low as the Cornish. Washineto N. J. 
- its—B’: . You should have this book before buying any plano or CORNISH (0 n 
115 Let mat A 8 share , the organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. ° a eee S Years 
‘le 4 units=A‘s share, 
3 units+4 units=7 units, entire amount - - 
Bagong cy ENDORSED “THE BEST’ BY FIFTY THOUSAND VSERS ¥ 
7 units=$18,000, 1 unit=$2,571!, Lipid sbrom BODKCASE 
n- | ¢ x 2 ’ *to- 
ld 3 matte $F; 7549, B's share, and 4 units MADE IW SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
$10,2852, A’s share. SENT ON APPROVAL $ OO PER SECTION 
.*. 8: width of second lot :: /too: FRLEIGHT PAID aw AND VPWARDS 
SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG NO 24 
/t. Hence, THE CJ LVNDSTROM MFG. CO. LINTLE FALLS. NY. 
MPRS. OF SECTIONAL OOMCASES AND fuING (BINETS 
a Width of second lot—8 x ./700=16 rods. 
vy 100 TRY the Pathfinder, the old reliable current- . ‘vents 
Then paper, 13 weeks for 15 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D. 
Jey 
00-2 2 H for names and faces. Yor 
4 < 16= 5» length of second lot in A Perfeet Memory ‘ ean have it. A remarkahle 
af rods. method. Circular free. £. D. SNOW, 169 Main St., Hornell, WN. Y. 
164+16+425+25=82, perimeter of second FE $ Vt atic ae 
e . . e e ° } ur towr Send 6¢ stam 
af | lot in rods, if it were similar in form to | ARN securetert.to A. 7, SCOTT, COHOES, N.1 Y. 
the first lot. But the perimeter of a | 
Y ae a ‘ “Te Cc. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
, square whose area-=400 sqr. rods is 80 PATENT siiamanes S40 Guo 
es ; rods. Then ‘ WASHINGTON, = D.C 
ve They can't rot cr get out of line. They are another ‘ Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. wanted to make up shields at 
: 82 rods—-80-rods=2 rods, difference in home; $10 per 100; can muke 2 
id illustration that ff ie 1 AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc pinky gui gua id t 
6é 99 amount o ence as required, 9 Big P , expr 4 ’ i... | reliable women. Send healt anvelnes dor taloemaal — 
THE ONLY WAY Herbene Agency C.. roils, bxpr. Pd. oe free to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, eae ee ze 
neliniioalae “> me | “9 vein af Wa A care in the pronouncing of one word ee neem, 
ri se » easier on ome oT leads to care in another. Drop by drop EDDIN INVITATIONS nationsl weekly all 
. sae cai Ages the rock is worn away ; step by step leads . 100 for $3.50 ee tle important news 
sh se ie n Announcements, etc.eng & printed ofthe world is stated clear- 
t, GEORGE J. CHARLTON, from bad to : good ’ sentence by sentence -Iatest styles, best qus ality > sent eee paid peed ng - ~ ly, fairly and briefly, for busy my aoa * wal a 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. elegant English is obtained. —Harrvet 7. Visiting Cards 2) se: with case 75. Monogram tures of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, en 
Treadwell. stationery. Write for samples. —THE paper forthe home. $1 year; takes place of 
° The Estabrook Press,21 Head Bldg, Tremont St., Eoston, Mass papers, Iry it 13 weeks for l5o. Pathfings , Was 
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skin 7s an tmportant body organ. 


The 


waste matter every 24 hours. 


properly performing ther 
the skin and makes tt sallow, 


perties. 


cause large, unsightly pores, 


it was before. 


the pores from becoming clogged up. 


and $1.00 a jar or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


/t discharges 
through its 28 miles of. tiny pores, two pounds of effete or 
Now, unless these pores are 
work, this waste matter stays tn 
muddy and yellowish, 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nurishing skin food with stimulating tonic pro- 
Apply alittle with the finger tips night 
and morning and it will help the little pores to per- 
form the work nature intends them to do, 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and 
Many skin troubles 
are caused by rubbing stuff into the skin. 
no remedial virtue, this simply dries up and clogs 
the tiny. pores, making the complexion worse than 


Milkweed Cream quickly restores a faded, sallow 
complexion and removes all skin blemishes. — It 
should be used regularly every night and morning 
in order to keep the skin healthy and to prevent 


Improves bad complexions—preserves good complexions 


Milkweed Cream is put up in the most dainty fashion —white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exclusive dressing-table. 


Just write a note giving your name 


Liberal Sample Free and address and enclosing a two-cent 


stamp for postage, and we will send asample free of charge, to prove ‘ = : , a 

how! eneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! mag ae eres er poe 
money L 

F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. Sone tier it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream issold by all druggists 50 cents 






NORMAL 












is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance of 
the well-groomed man or 
































woman, 
It is a dentifrice in 
paste form, different 






from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together by 
intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 






Having 









same. 
It desolves all haipernene 
deposits which discolor 






and in time ruin the deli- 
cate enamel, causing de- 
cayedteeth. It prevents 
the formation of tartar 
and destroys all poisons 
and germs which cause 
softened and diseased 
gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large (2% 














F. F. INGRAM & C0., 
65 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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7 $12to $30 when you purchase a stove or range. It Fa 
explains how the best and finest stoves and ranges }¥ 
in the world are made, and tells you how to “know 


“” HOOSIER STOVES and RANGES* 
FROM FACTORY TOUSER ( 


Are heavily made of highest grade 
- f q wm selected material, beautifully finished, 
aly S o vu with all new improvements and features. @ 
He “Guaranteed for Years,’’ backed € 
by a million dollars. 
therm 2" Seld on 90 days frestrial No Praight ee 
em. on ys lo to pay. Oa 
INEZ Oo) 


L= Write for Free Stove Book 


AND OUR SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 
HOOSIER STOVEFACTORY, 269 State St., Marion, Indiane 






today! 
This book will save you from 












“Hoosiers” are fuel 
A child can operate 
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GRADE CARDS 
Why, Yes, We have them— 
send us your address, we will be pleased to send 


you samples by return mail. 
Sterling School Supply Co. Mt. Sterling, O. 


SONG SUCCESSES. BIG SELLERS. 


“Tf You Were Only My Rose Bud,” “Just We Two,” 
“Bye-Bye Little Girlie.” Choice 25c; all three 60c, 
Catalog free, Everythingin music. Arranging, en- 
graving, printing, selling. 

FIDELITY MUSIC CO., Dept. D. 
567 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


\ 


A GOOD WRITER? If so, write me a let- 

ler and win a prize, 
ters. Enclose 2c stamp for return postage to 

Prof. E. Fuller, Gen. Del., Chicago, [IL 

Absolutely Free. 


“Called Back” Sins *Fvee 


fascinating book, Called Back. by Hugh Conway. 
his edition is printed in clear type on good book 
paper and contains over 150 pages, Itis one of the 
most bewitching, uplifting and powerful stories in the 
English language and should be in every library, 

We will gladly send you this volume just to intro- 
dnee Vick’s Magazine, for over thirty years one of 
the great home papers of thiscountry. Itis now better 
than ever before, with the world camous Eben E, 
Rexford as editor of our Floral Department and 
many other departments all in the hands of skilled 
editors, Send us ten cents fora three months’ sub- 
scription and say you want “Called Back.”’ 

VICKS MAGAZINE COMPANY, 18 VICK BLOCK, COR. OHIO 
AND LASALLE STS., CHICAGO, 




















We will send you 









Cash prizes for best let- | 


BEAUTIFUL 5 
POST CARDS:} | %F 


Printed in many bea) .ti-f 
ful colors. The latest. 


ca 
{ want.” Rigl.t proportion of subjects. Team, Greet. 
ing Cars, fiuntine Scenes, Pet Dogs and Kittens, 
Out-door Sports, Pretty Women, Cute Chitdren, artie- 
tic cards and beautiful scenery. i humo 
cards and comics that will just make you dje laughing. 
Nothing vulgar. This is the biggest offer ever ma 
@nd won't last long. Send coin or stamps. 


ELECTRO ART COLOR CO. 
76 E. 21st Street NEW YORK CITY¥ 








For silver dime, I wilt write your name beau- 
Cards tifully on one dozen fine cards. 
24 W. 9th St., 


Cc. M. Bowles. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








100 LESSONS IN WRITING FOR $4.00 


Embracing business, ornamental and card 
Writing, and a great many original exercises and 
combinations, All copies are fresh from the pen, 
hotengraved. Just the thing for teachers who 
find it dificult to teach writing. 


C.G. FECHNER, 





Willow, Okla. 











new invention. Never sold in your terri- 
Agents tory. Coin money. Everybody wild about 
them. Sells on sight. Those getting territory will make 
afortune. Free sampleto workers. Write at once. 
AUTOMATIC CO. L. 135, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Education for Efficiency 


(Continued from page 8) 


‘‘general education,’’ except one that 
fits for nothing and leaves the possessor 
stranded without occupation or other 
field tor the exercise of his trained ac- 
tivities. In so far as this type of general 


| education exists among us the quicker 


we abolish it the better. For example, 


it has been fashionable to speak of the- 


courses in the arts and sciences as ‘‘gen- 
eral,’’ ‘‘non-technical,’’? or ‘‘liberal,’’ 
using the terms synonymously, and as 


opposed to the technical or professional. | 
Now this is inaccurate and leads to much. | 


contusion of mind. The courses in arts 
and sciences are not general and non-tech- 
nical except when badly arranged and 
roughly taught, because an examination 
of the facts will discover that imost of 
the students taking those courses in col- 
leges are preparing for definite careers, 
generally teaching; possibly banking, 
ailroad administration, or the business 
of an analytical or manufacturing chem- 
ist, or some other gainful occupation. 
That is to say, the courses in the arts and 
sciences are taken as_ professional or vo- 
cational courses the same as are those in 
engineering and agriculture. 

The first fruits of this erroneous use of 
terms is that those who make most of the 
distinction between the technical and the 
non-technical courses; those who talk 
most about the latter being liberal as dis- 
tinct from the former; those who outcry 
loudest against commercializing educa- 
tion are teachers themselves, who are 
earning money like farmers. Now by 
what rule do we adjudge that farming is 
a caliing and teaching a profession? that 
engineering is industriai and journalism 
liberal? that courses fitting tor farming 
are technical and narrow, and _ those fit- 
ting for teaching or making cliemical de- 
terminations are general and liberal? The 
truth is they are all, alike, vocational ; 
they are all professionai; they ali open 
avenues whereby men and women earn 





money to pay their bills and ninety-nine | 
out of a hundred of those who are good | 


for anything im any and all these courses 
are taking them for the same purpose ; 
viz., to afford a congeniai field of activ- 
ity whereby the individual may become 
a worthy and self-sustaining member of 
society. 

Another academic reform is to get over 
our horror of the vocational. 
vices of education to the industries of 


The ser- | 


| life and the ordinary occupations of men | 
| have been so recent that finai adjustments | 





are not yet made. 
beginning 
man, educated or uneducated, has a cali- 
ing, and that the line between the techni- 
cal and the non-technical, between the 
narrow and the liberal, runs across indi- 
viduals, not between them. Every prop- 
erly educated man is trained both voca- 
tionally and liberally, but one vocation 
is no more liberal than another. To suc- 
ceed in any calling requires the posses- 
sion of a body of specific knowledge re- 
lating directly to that calling, mostly 
useless professionally to one of another 
calling, but tar from useless as a lib- 
eralizer. 

Every man to be efficient needs the 
vocational; to be happy and_ safe he 
needs the other. Jolin Bessmer was a 
barber and made his living by his sciss- 
ors, but meteorology was his avocation. 

He was the best barber I ever knew, 
but he talked most about meteorology. 
The ditcher will not ditch all his wak- 
ing hours. Whit will he think about 
when he is awake and not in the ditch? 
Then is when his avocation, the liberal 
part of his education, is his comfort and 
our safety, for the mind is an unruly 
member, and if tie man has no training 
beyond his vocation, his intellect is at 
sea without compass or rudder, and the 
human mind adrift is a dangerous engine 
of destruction. 

It is well that we who are bent most 
upon industrial training and development 
do not forget these considerations; and 
in our enthusiasm for technical instruc- 
tion we see to it also that every individ- 
ual has a fair share of the liberal as well, 
for the chief distinction of the educated 
man is afterall his ability to view the 
world from a standpoint broader than his 
own surroundings. 

Another relic of academic ancient his- 


We are only gradually | 
to learn that every useful | 





tory that ought to be eliminated is that | 


habit of thought which runs in the form | —zesident 
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Keep a Tube 
Handy 


Ordinary mucilage bottles, gine 
cans, etc., become gummed-up 
dirty and unfit for use long before 
contents are exhausted, 
Dennison’s Patent Pin Tubes 
of Glue, Paste and Mucilag, 
preventsuch waste. Pull out 
the pin—use what you re. 
quire—replace the pin andj 
tube is hermetically scaled, 
Contents just as fresh an 
sweet ten years from noy, 
No other adhesives in th, 
world equal Dennison’s jy 
quality—no other container 
will gpreserve adhesives so 
perfectly. Keepa tube handy, 














IN TUBES 











In Patent Pin Tubes 
are sold by dealers every where, 
Ask for them or send 10 ceiits for 
sample tube of Glue, Paste or 
Mucilage. Address Dept. “60,” 
at our nearest store. - 


Dennison cMlawufacturing 


Gompany 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 15 John st 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestout 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4thy 


HAPPY AT LAST AND ENGAGED 


THE REAL STORY OF AN UGLY DUCKLING 
How I assisted this girl to be Pretty and Loved 


a 
Tu be glad +send you the printed 
copy of her .etter, how, in three 
months, she was transformed from 
an ugly duckling toa happy, pretty 
sweetheart. It only cost her 5 J-2 
cents a day; think ofit. In the pri- 
vacy of her own room, she used my 
simple preparations and followed my 
personal instructions. Iknow 
all about skin ailments that 
produce lifeless, sallow, muddy 
Z~™, complexions, ait les, ar 
AN tions, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Var WRINKLES and alfother facial 
blemishes. rite me your 
health and beauty troubles, 
V’LL be gfad to send you a con- 
; ¢ fidential letter, printed Icaflets 
testimonials received from both married and single women, 
, ape that you may receive the same happy results 

us 








st enclose a stamp with your letter.” Address 
(Mrs ) M. ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 30 Syracuse, N. Y. 





POWDER PASTE 


“Jellitac” 


Sprinkle into Cold Water 
“IT STICKS” 
Upon request (with name of Dealer) iarge sample 
mailed FREE. 
ARTHUR 8S. HOYT, Manufacturer. 


90 West Broadway, New York. 








“I MADE #12 oar 
Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 










. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
ii] show you how to make 
$ to $10 a day. OUT- 
j FIT F. to workers. 
| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
469 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











BANK DEPOSITS Guaranteed 


by State of Oklahoma Guaranty Fund. Your 
money absolutely safe. We pay 4% cn deposits. 
Dra’ your money any time. Largest State Bank 
in OKia. Capital $200,000. Write for booklet A... 
We sell 6% School, County and City Bonds. 














OKLAHOMA TRUST C0., MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
ATE 











i WILL MAKE You 
PROSPEROUS 


: If you are honest and ambitious write me 
ES ay. No matter where you live or v!iat 
. 3 @ your occupation, I will teach you the Pea! 
: 9 Estate business by mail; appoint you Sp: ial 
« > #/ Representative of my Company in your town 
) start you in a profitable business of your «wa, 
; and help you make big money at once. 
¥ Unusual opportunity for men without 
, Capital to b independent for /ife. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 5°. 


K.B.J. Marden Building 
Washington, D. C. 









E. R. MARDEN 
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ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
HEADACHE AND 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 


The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND. IND. 


NEURALGIA | 








a. 

RN BIG SALARIES ¢.2c¢ 334 

: r teach you 
¢o be one by mail in eight weeks and assist you to se- 
cure a position with a reliable firm. Hundreds of § 
of our graduates placed in good positions. Salesman- 
ship is the easiest, most pleasant, well paid profes- 
sion in the world, and the demand always exceeds 

A good Salesman is al 


man the employers cannotget along without. Instead 
of being contented with a poorly pai sition, earn 
a big salary asan expert salesman. Our free book, 

A Knight of the Grip” will show you how. Write 
or call for it today. Address 


ddress nearest office, mention paper. 





For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc. , 


Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 

GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIRSWITCH 

Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to match. Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switeh free. Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 

4 Anna Ayers, Dept. Y-37 
Py 17 Quincy St.,Chicago 


aS 





ADD TO YOUR INCOME | 


We have an attractive proposition to those who are 
willing to visit offices and introduce our Paper Clips, 
also the 

Hale Envelope and Stamp Moistener 

Write to us for full particulars. 
Ring Paper Clip Co., = “= Providence, R. I. 





EEC SS ARR SAE ET: ah RST 


IDENTACURA 
1 “SQ TOOTH Past 


ies Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
4 ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and adelightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 

at once. 

DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 








DO YOU WEAR GLASSES ? 


Ever Brea‘ them or want the second pair? 

Send us your lenses, broken pieces or Prescription 
and $1.00, We will mail youa new pair exact dupi- 
cates same day received or return money. 


EMPIRE OPTICAL CO. Peoria, 


CddCfftauwet REDUCES 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 


So confident am | that simply wearing it will 
aay remove all superfluous flesh that 
mail it free, without deposit 
hen you see your shapeliness speedily 
- atarning I know you Wil bey it, 
r. at my expense. rite toda 
Prof, BURNS. 1300 N Broadway, New York 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


SEND 25c for 3 copies of a practical photo monthly. 
Prizes, print criticisms, formulas, new processes, hel p- 
fu! iustruction for amateurs. $1.50 yearly. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 1161 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


Ill. 











ALL MAKES REBUILT at one-fourth 
to one-half manufacturers prices. 
Rented anywhere or sold on three 
months approval. Write for our 
money back guarantee, also Cata- 
logue and Special Price List 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


ROCKWELI-B‘RNES CO... 424 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Il, 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ddi 
e Ing ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 


4, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| educated. 
; common man first lifted up his head, 





‘The 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


of set courses of study four years long. 
This habit of thought has stood in the 
way of the proper and adequate develop- 
ment of agriculture in our colleges, and 
it is standing in the way of high school 
differentiation and development now. 
For example, it has heen assumed 
without discussion that a student desiring 
instruction in 





agriculiure must enter | 


upon a set course for four years, and that | 
unless he graduated he had somehow | 


failed, or the course was too long for his 
needs. It never seemed to occur to our 
educational fathers and grandfathers that 
perhaps the course was not adapted to 
his needs any more than it seems to oc- 


cur tosome of our contemporaries now | 


that men go to school to study subjects, 
not set courses, and that the benefits of 
our instruction are by ne means confined 
to those who graduate. 


* * * * * 


Every man’s life isa comedy, a trag- 
edy, ora symphony, according as he is 
It was a great thing when the 


looked about him and said, I too will be 
educated. 
that that high resoive shall not destroy 
the race but shall still further bless it. 


the Public 


Nurse in 


School 


(Continued from page 15) 


unable to show such a card, measures are 
taken to compel his attendance as re- 
quired. Nothing is left undone that is 
within the scope of the nurse’s duties 
which will aid a child in becoming 
better, brighter and more worthy. The 
task is by no means liglit, but the results 
of its faithful performance are shown in 
the improved scholarship and growing 
ambitions of the pupils in the school 
where the nurse has become guide, plhil- 
osopher and friend. 


The duties of the school nurse may be | 


summarized as follows: 
Routine inspection, 
detection of disease, suggestions in per- 
sonal cleanliness, advice as to proper 
clothing. 
Special examination and instruction of 


pupils whose condition makes more than | 


a word of advice necessary. 


Lessons in cleansing the hands and 


person. Treatment of scalp troubles and 
pediculosis. 

House visits to the homes of children. 

Instruction of parents in the proper 
care of children. 

Explanation to parents of the dispen- 
sary and its work. 

Insisting that near-sighted children, 


children suffering from stigmatism, etc., | 


be made to-wear glasses. 


Keeping watch of children ordered to | 


the dispensary, with the object of enforc- 
ing obedience of instructions in all 
details. 

Duty at the dispensaries. 

General advice to parents regarding the 
care of tie home, in order to promote 
sanitary conditions. 


Hours of duty, 9A. M. to4P. M., 


first five days of school week; 9 A. M. to | 


12 M. on Saturday. 


Isaw a young teacher the other day | 


standing two-thirds of the way back in 
the room, near the desks of the trouble- 
some fellows whom she was controlling, 


and I congratulated her on recognizing | 


the strategic position. If you are behind 


the villians sometimes and give direc- | 


tion that they keep their attention upon 
their books, you are where they can’t 
eye you without turning around. There 
is something in it. There is also some- 
thing in the idea of standing near the bad 
boy. 
straining hand upon him, he is more 
easily induced than if you sit far away 
and call out at him to be beautiful.— 
School Weekly. 


A teacher was giving a lesson on the 
circulation of the blood. Trying to make 
it clearer, she said: ‘‘Now children, if 
I stood on my head, the blood, as you 
know, would run into it, and I should 
turn red inthe face, Now, Jimmy,’’ con- 
tinued the teacher, addressing a boy, 
‘‘what I want to know is this: How is 


it that while Iam standing upright in | 


the ordinary position the blood does not 
run into my feet and turn them red?’’ 
‘*Why, because yer feet ain’t empty.’’ 


It is our business to see to it | 


looking to the. 


If he knows you can put your re- | 


; aCUULY, 
f FLOOR” 
© DRESSING 





Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphcre is a constant menace to 

health. Continuous activity cn the part of pupils stirs 

.  upthe dust from the floor and kceps it in circulation, 

Propcr ventilation wiil assist materially in keeping dust 

at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


per cent. 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. 


It not 


only keeps the floors from splintering aud cracking but actually lessens the labor 


in caring for them. 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans, 


Apply 


three or four times a year for best results. 
WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense, 


On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will result in the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet *‘Dust and Its Dangers.” 


Write for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 











“Let 
All Sing” 











School Music Books 








EVERYDAY PLANS SONG BOOK.—Com- 
piled from the music pages contained in the set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
differentseasons. ‘An excellent collection.”’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10cacopy, $1.00a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 

STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS—Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs”’’, ‘‘Cradle Songs’’, ‘‘How the 
Flowers Grow’’, “How to Make a Shoe”, “The 
Lively Little Pussy”, *‘Jack and Jill’, ‘Little 
Bo Peep’’, Marching Song”’, ‘Seven Times One”’ 
“Snow Song’, “Somewhere Town’, ‘The 
Turkey Gobbler Said’, ‘*The Way to School”, 
*There.Was a Little Man”, **‘Tom, The Piper’s 
Son”, “Two and One”, “When you Drive a 
Nail.” Just the book you want toenliven your 
school work. 15c. per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's 
own school before it was permitted to forma 
part of this book. The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per Dozen. Sample, 15c. 


just what you want. 


tion Price, 5c Postpaid. 


HAPPY DAYS. By James D. Vaughan. 
Thought”, and Responsive Scripture Readings. 


Mountain Home’’, etc. 








OLD FAVORITE SONGS—“The Star Collection.” 
It contains the choicest and best collection of old favorite somgs ever published. 
The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers. 
No Reduction for Quantities 

At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book, 
are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 
Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
64 pages in all. 

Every Song has been tried and found good and singable. 
worth the price of the books, viz; “If You Love Your Mother’, *The School House on the Hill’, 
“When All the Singers Get Home”, “The Barnyard Conference’, ‘My Old Cottage Home’’, “My 
It pleases wherever used. 


SPECIAL, On receipt of 25c we will send one copy eacli of any three of 
the above books you wish to examine. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. This 
book grows in popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. Merit Counts. 
64 pages, manilla covers. $1.50 a dozen. 
Sample copy 15c. 

THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth. Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, old and vew. The ut- 
most care has been tal.en to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result is a collection of music 
of surpassing excellence Three volumes, as 
follows: 

The Nonabel Songster, Part !.—For Interm- 
ediate or Mixed Grades. $1.00 per dozen. 
Sample. 10c. 

The Nonabel Songster, Part Il.—For Gram- 
mar or Mixed Grades, $1.00 per dozen, 
Sample, 10c. 

The Nonabel Songster, Part III.—For High 

Schools and advanced singers. $1.00 per doz- 
en. Sample, 10c. 
Yellerry Tunes for Ye [lodern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c., $1.50 per dozen 


Words and music to 51 old favorites. It is 


Former price, lsc. New Introduc- 


Order a copy today and if you 


Each of the following songs is, alone, 


Price $1.50 a Dozen. Sample, 15¢. 











| INDIVIDUAL 


BM MANY _£ BROWN — Sv Tou, 
| Fancy, rubber tip, high grade hexagon pencil, stamped 





PENCILS FOR PUPILS 


ou — 


five or more different 


in gold with any name, 7c}; 
: . tr c6., E, 137 E, 25th St., N. ¥. 


names, 6c each, LONGSA 
ou have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE Face 


send for new information how to remove it 4 and 
ally without chemicals orinstruments, (only safe way). 
onfidentia! seal 


Correspondence c lia plais ied envelope. 
MRS. M. N. PERRY, H4 Beach, 





nt 
Box 412, Long 


— G CARDS of 
TEACHERS aN pe RDS. an. 
THE SOCIETY PRESS, East Syracuse, N. Y. 








finder. Try it13 weekslicts. Pathfinder, Wash. D.C. 








A MONTH, $60 Expense Allowance at start, to put 
¥ out Merchandise & Grocery catalogs. Mail order house. | 
‘ AMERICAN HOME SUPPLY CO., Desk 11A, Chicago, Ilinols./ booklet, 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 


DEBATES on current questions outlined in Path- , 


| 


SMRS. WINSLOW'S 


é SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their ohil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gams, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhoea., 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 





s 

ACTING ELOCUTION, ORATORY. We teach 
y this fascinating and profitable art by 

mail and prepare you for the stage or speaker’s platform. 

Booklet on Drematic Art Free. 

Chieago School of Floeution, 100% Grand Opera House, Chicago, 





Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc. written to order. 
Outlines furnished. EnglishorGerman. Particulars 
for stamp. P. A. Miller. Freelandville, Ind 





Extra Money for Teachers 


Increase your income every month by writing news 
and short stories for big dailies and magazines, They 
want correspondents in every community. Success 
guaranteed if you follow our directions. Send stam» for 
Western Press Bureau, Topeka, Kansas. 








Ready to Ship From 


FARGO, SIOUX FALLS, ST. PAUL, WATERL' 
DAVENPORT, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS OMARAEe? 
WICHi ARK, HA 


HICAGO, TA NEW 
‘ ALB GRAND RAPIDS. 














H 
ANY, KANSAS CITY, 


LOW FREIGHT CHARGES. 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 


A great stove opportunity. Our 
finest and greatest value ranges and heat- <} 
ing stoves at wonderfully low prices are stored a DELI 
ready to ship from any of the above cities to 
make quick delivery and very small freight charges. 

n our big foundry we make every style of cooking and heating stoves 
om 5 or highest quality, and our prices offer a wonderful saving. 

. If you are interested in stoves, before you buy anywhere, on any terms. 
sasha 9 a tor our big new special free Stove Catalogue No, 170, illustrating and 
describing everything in stoves; our new quick delivery and low freight charge arrange- 
ment; all our latest sey om 30 Eg ee re peck cae ange corr be ots 

ion; everything explained; the greatest stov E 
ae to and oak for our free Stove Catalogue No. 170. Address 


| —1 SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


































Choice Supplementary Reading 


“WASHINGTON ; 
—_—_—_——— 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Querie 








westwcs 











Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 
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| sum never sets on the British Empire? Is this 





SERIES OF 
FIVE - CENT 


The INSTRUCTO CLASSICS 


ACH BOOK contains 32 pages of Choice Literature carefully graded. They furnish a variety 

of Supplementary Reeding of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 

Geography, Industries, and Literature. They are being adopted by the best schools everywhere. 

With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and 

a live interest in all the grades assured, A trial order will convince youof their attractiveness 

and worth. Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your 
school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


IRST YEAR Literature 
Fables Ft a 64 Child Life in the Colonies—I; 8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon (New Amsterdam) | 9 Phe Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
27 Asop’s Fables—Part I 65 Child Life in the Colonies—IT 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
28 Adsop’s Fables—Part U1 (Pennsylvania) | 108 History in Verse (Sheridan's Ride, | 
29 Tudian Myths 66 Child Life in the Colonies—ITI Independence Bell, the Blue and 
140 Nursery Tales (Virginia) : oe i the Gray, etc.) 
: 68 Stories of the »volution—I) 
Nitititie Plant People (Ethan Allen and the Green| SIXTH YEAR 
2 Little Plant People Mountain Boys) Geography. , 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 69 Stories of the Revolution—I1 114 Great European Cities (London 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends} | (Aroand Philadelphia) aed Faria ) 
History | 70 Stories of the Revolution--II1 Literature — 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the (Marion, the Swamp Fox) | 10 ‘The Snow fmage (Hawthorne) 
Flag, Story of Washington,etc,)| 71 Selections from Hiawatha( For) i Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
SECOND YEAR 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


2 Rab and His Friends 
Fables and Myths 4 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) 
33 Stories from Andersen 5 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
34 Stories from Grimm == ale as thorne) 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 75 Story of Coal 26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
37 Jack and the Beabatall 76 Story of Wheat | 
37 Jack anc » Beanstalk 


77 Story of Cotton 119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis and Other 
38 Adventures of a Brownie H Poems 


132 Story of Franklin 


Part I 
Part II 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


7s Stories of » Back woods | ss 
tories of the Backwoods | 120 Selections from Longfellow—II 


Nature , i ‘ 
% Little Workers (Animal bet and Biography 121 Selections from Holmes : 
Stories) 79 A Little New England Viking !22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


(Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
| 18 Courtship of 
(Longfellow) 
i Evangeline ( Longfellow) 
Snowbound (Whittier) 


39 Little Wood Friends 
40 W ings and Stings 82 Story of Daniel Boone 

41 Story of Wool 83 Story of Printing 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets | gy story of David Crockett 
History and Biography | 5 Story of Patrick Henry 

48 Story of the Mayflower 86 American Inventors—I(Whit- 
45 Boyhood of Washington | ney and Fulton) ; 


81 Story of De Soto 


Miles Standish 


THIRD YEAR | s7 American Inventors—II | 16 Snowbound ttl ; 
Fables and Myths | (eores and Soalson) | 20 rhe Gre at Stone Face( Hawthorne) 
ables and Myth: er | 00: Seemontand Itt Casson 123 Selections from Wordsworth 
2 een so inderella a aeetetene . 124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
‘ ween f Ss —< 75, SS ti . 
102 ‘Thumbelina and Dream ® Selections from Longfellow—1) !* ——— 100 paamaannilined 
Stories 91 Story of Eugene Wield | see ‘ 
Nature | TH YE } EIGHTH YEAR 
52 Story of Glass FIFT 2AR | Literature 


53 Adventures of a Little Water Nature Pe | 17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
Drop 93 Story of Silk — | 18 Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell) 
History and Biography % What We Drink (Tea, Coffee! 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
4 Story of Washington and Cocoa) 23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
7 Story of Longfellow | History and Biography i126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


21 Story of the Pilgrims | 16 Western Pioneers | (Coleridge) 

54 Story of Columbus | 97 Story of the Norsemen 128 Speeches of Lincoln 

55 Story of Whittier | 99 Story of Jefferson 129 Selections from Julius Czesar 
57 Story of Lenisa M. Alcott 101 Story of Robert E, Lee 131 Selections from Macbeth 

59 Story of the Bostou Tea Party) 141 Story of Grant i42 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Twelve or more copies seut prepaid at 60 cents per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we willsend, postpaid, 
your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfac- 
tory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 





T -C t Cl i Clearly Printed and Beautifully Bound. . Edited with Introduction 
en-vLen ASSICS and Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. Bound in strong 
_TTUTtTtHCUTT EE TCC COVES, 10 Cts Each. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, | Longfefow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





brilliant social and _ business 
letters. It’s worth knowing. 


Speakers, Dialogues, and Fntertain- | HOW TO WRITE 


ments. U 


PLAYS Catalogue No. 2 Free. 


| Jolinson, Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, 


| of it. 


| Pa. 


‘complement of ‘‘is’* and belonging to 


| quired the meaning of.one verb. ’’ 


| in Spelling,’? memory gems, where the author’s 
j} name follows the quotation, 
| marks are not used, while when the title of the 
| gems reads, ““Gems from Longfellow,” the quo- 





| Booklet free. Write us today. 
Hornell, N, Y. 


Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. ' THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Box 401 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be add::ssed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. What is meant by the statement that the 


true of the United States? 2. How shall we en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine, if some European 
nation insists upon acting contrary to it? 3. 
Who were the Mugwumps? 4. How many and 
what mountains have never been climbed? 5. 
How many of our Presidents have been Masons? 
—Subscriber, Tusko, Ky. 

1. The British dominions extend to so 
many quartersof the globe that the sun 
must always be shining in one part of 
the Empire, if not in the other. 2. By 
fighting for it. One argument in favor of 
building up a strong navy for the U. S. 
is that European nations may not ‘‘act con- 
trary’’ to the Monroe Doctriue for fear 
of defeat and loss of power; and thus it 
is believed the world’s peace may be 
maintained. 3. Republicans who were 
opposed to Blaine in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1884 and supported Cleveland 
instead, were called by thisname. ‘‘Mug- 
wump” is an Indian name (Algonquin) 
and means ‘‘chief’’ ; but though first ap- 
plied in derision it became an accepted 
term, and now regularly denotes any 
voters independent of party. 4. Impos- 
sible to tell; many have not even been 
discovered. 5. The Presidents of the 
United States who are known to have 
been Masons are Washington, Jackson, 


McKinley, ard Rodosevelt. 


In the following sentences analyze or parse 
the italized words and give rules for same :—1. It 
isinear, 2. To make free with. 3. He made sure 
4. They made much of her. 5. The more 
busy we are ¢he more leisure we have.—Sunbury, 


1. ‘‘Near’’ is an adjective, used as 


the subject ‘‘it.’’ 2.3.4. °*We have cer- 
tain stereotyped verb phrases,’’ Kimball 
says, ‘‘such as make free, think best, and 
seé fit, in which the adjective is so close- 
iy related to the verb that it is placed 
next to it, and the two words have ac- 
There- 
fore parse each one of these verb-plirases, 
‘make free’’, ‘‘made sure’’, or ‘‘made 
much’’ as the same as one verb. 5. 
‘*The’’ and ‘‘the’’ when used correlative- 
ly and modifying comparatives, as in this 
sentence, must be treated as adverbs; the 
first modifies the adverb ‘‘more’’ in the 
principal clause, ‘‘The more busy we 
are’’, the second introduces the depend- 
ent clause ‘‘the more leisure we have’’, 
and modifies the adjective ‘‘ more’’. 


Please tell why, in ‘‘Hunt’s Progressive Course 


the quotation 


tation marks are used. We have always been 
taught to use the quotation marks when quoting 
from another author, and cannot understand 
why they are used in one place aud not in an- 
other.—A Puzzled Subscriber, M. M. W. 

Quotation marks are not necessary 
when the author’s name follows each 
quotation, 


1. Is the snow in Iceland a different color than 
the snow in the U.S.? If so, why? 2. Is there 
any book giving in story the customs of the 
people of the German Empire? also in Sweden, 
Russia, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Austria, 
and England. Please give the names of such 
books should there be any. Nebraska Cousin. 

1. In the usual descriptions ot Iceland 
scenery or physical features, there is no 
mention of this fact. If the snow there 
isdifferent in appearance from elsewhere, 
it may be the effect of light, which pro- 
duces apparant redness or other color in 
snow; or it may be actual color, such as 


| tell. 
| omitted to make room for others, although 


are such books in ‘‘Our Little Cousin 
Series’’, by Mary Hazelton Wade and 
other authors, published by L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston, Mass. Sold by publishers 
of this magazine, 

1. Why did Washington refuse to aid the French 
in their war soon after the waroft American In- 
dependence? 2, Have we statesmen now as em- 
inent and wise as Washington, Jeffersonand Clay? 
3. What advantages are there in having fewer 
trustees for country schools? 4. Willthe Panama 
canalbeasuccess? 5. Is there another Vice-Pres- 
ident in case of the death of the President? 6, 
Which one of the common school branches 
would likely be left out to give room for other 
work? 7. What river reverses its course and 
flows backward part of the year? 8, Who are 
the publishers of the song book, ‘“‘The Forest 
Choir”? Goddard, Ky. 

1. It was impossible for the U. S. to 
give aid to France without joining in 
the war against Great Britain, and this 
Washington wished to prevent by refusing 
aid and issuing a proclamation of strict 
neutrality. 2. The true estimate of pres- 
ent statesmen cannot be made in present 
time ; it belongs to tie future. 3. Better 
school-houses, better schools, better 
teachers, more vigilaut superintendence. 
(See Report of the Committee of Twelve 
on Rural Schools and the advantages 
of the Township system over the District 
system.) There is no advantage in a 
large body of trustees, except in gain 
of political influence, for the main 
work of committees, directors, trus- 
tees, etc., always devolves upon a few 
members, whether the entire number be 
few or many. 4. There is every reason 
at present to believe that it will be a 
success. It is to be a lock canal, with 
the highest elevation at 85 feet above 
sea-level. 5. There is no Vice-Pres dent 
in such cases, but the president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate takes his place in pre- 
siding over that body. 6. Not easy to 
At present, reading classes are often 


reading is one of the most important of 
subjects, and oral reading should not be 
neglected. 7. The Cassiquiari, a river 
of Venezuela, which connects the Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro. 8. ‘‘The Forest 
Choir’’, comriled by G. F. Root, is pub- 
lished by Jolin Church Co., 13 East 16th 
St., New York, price 4o cts. 

1. What was the literary career of John Adams? 
2. Name the kinds of moraines. 3, What diffi- 
culties has the United States had with Chili? 
Chardon, Ohio. 

1. It covered the writing of the follow- 
ing works :— ‘‘A Dissertation on Canon 
and Feudal Law’’, ‘‘A History of the 
Quarrel between Great Britain and the 
American Colonies’’, ‘‘A Defense of the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America’’, ‘‘Discourses on Davila’’, and 
a series of ‘‘Paperson American History.”’ 
Two volumes of ‘‘Letters’’? addressed to 
his wife ‘‘have a permanent place in liter- 
ature.’’ 2. Rock fragments, accumulat- 
ing on the margin of a glacier are called 










FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits 
in the treatment of cancer. It is not 
in an experimental stage. Records of 
undisputed cures of cancer in nearly 
every part of the body are contained 
in Dr. Leach’s new 100 page book. 
This book also tells the cause of can- 
cer and instructs in the care of the 
patient; tells what to do in case of 
bleeding, pain, odor, etc. A valuable 
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that of the red snow found both in polar 
and alpine regions, caused by a multitude 
of microscopic plants. Along the shore 


of Baffins Bay, for example, the red | 


color penetrates the snow in some places — 
to the depth of twelve feet. 2. There | 


guide in the treatment of any case. 
A copy of this valuable book free to 
those interested. Address, 

Dr. L. T. LEACH, 
Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Cures Constipation 
Without Medicine 


For The Benefit Of Our. Readers, We are 
Pleased To Publish Prof. Midgley’s 
Wonderful, Clean, Strait Talk, On 
How You Can Cure Constipation 
Without Pills Or Medicines. 


T can and do cure the worst cases of chronic con- 
stipation —cure them to stay cured, and restore the 
patient to a state of health and happiness such as 
they had never known before. I can cure constipa- 
tion, no matter how bad itis. I can show you how 
to cure yourself right in your own home without 
the use of drugs. Constipation iscured for all time 
when cured my way. 





“You Simply Can’t Cure Constipation With 
Pills, Powders or Potions. Force is Folly. 1 
Tell You How to Cure Yourself Permanently 
at Home by the ‘Midgley Way’ without 
Medicines.” 

Don’t delay a moment. It matters not how many 
doctors have tinkered on your case, or how many 
pill propositions have discouraged you, my past 
record of success is sufficient to quickly prove that 
Ican do what I claim. Fill out free coupon here- 
with and mail today. 


Most Diseases Caused by Consti- 
pation. Sewage of the Brain. 


“It goes to the brain naturally, and to every 
part of the body, every organ being fed on this 
polluted blood, or sewerage. It goes to your face in 
the form of pimple-poison and breaks out on the 
skin. It goes to your head and gives you headache 
and dizziness, it goes to your brain and makes 
youdrowsy, it weakens the stomach and causes 
dyspepsia, and bad breath, it goes to the liver and 
causes bilious ess, it goes to the kidneys and event- 
ually gives rise to Bright’s Disease, it goes to the 
heart and makes it thump, it goes to the eyes and 
they loose their lustre, it makes your nerves 
flabby and weak and out-o’sorts, and this is the ad- 
vance agentof all kinds of disease, which you 
couldn’t get atall if there was pure, rich, red, 
blood flowing in your veins and your whole body 
was in prime condition, 





FREE COUPON 


Fill in your name and address on dotted lines 
below and mailto Prof. T. H. Midgley, 2023 
Midgley Block, Kalamazoo, Mich., and by re- 
turn mail he will send you free his 60-page illus- 
trated book, showing the simple way of curing 
constipation permanently ‘without medicine. 
Write plainly. 
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2 TEACHERS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 
80. SUMMER VACATION 1909 
Economy of Cost. Wealth of Pleasure. 
or descriptive literature write today to Dept. A, 
ROBINSON TOURS, Webster, Mass, 


6 Views of Europe 10c 


Price lists of Views from all over the world. 
Higniv colored. Monev refunded if not satisfied. 
PENNA. POST CARD CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Remember Your Pupils at Christmas 
Time 


Few teachers realize the pleasure that a little 
Christmas gift from them gives to their pupils. 
It requires but a small outlay of cash and the in- 
vestment pays big returns in the good will of the 
pupils. Beautiful gift books can be bought for 
25¢ and even at 12%c each, and teachers who feel 
that they cannot afford to pay that amount can 
get very pretty Christmas cards at Ic to 4c each. 
Tiere is probably no better or cheaper place to 
get sich goods than of John Wilcox, Milford, N. 
Y., whose advertisement appears on page 5 of 
this number of Normal Instructor. His prices 
are extremely low considering the quality of te 
gool-. A postal card request will bring to you 
his complete catalogue of teachers’ aids. 











Liberal Cash Commissions are paid 
those sending subscriptions to Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, or books 
as premiums, as preferred. Ask for 
terms, premium list, blanks, etc. Sev- 


‘lateral moraines’’; when two glaciers 
join, the lateral moraines unite, forming 
a ‘‘medial’’, or middle, moraine; rock 
fragments frozen in the bottom of a 
lacier are ‘‘ground moraines’’ ;a ‘‘term- 
inal moraines’’ is one formed at the end 
of a gl cier. 3. During the Chilian 
revolution of 1890-91, the cruiser Itata 
obtained a cargo of arms and amunition 
from au American schooner. Some com- 
plications arose between the two gover- 
ments from a U.S. warship being sent 
in chase of the cruiser, but the Chilian 
war coming to an end, the case against 
the Itata was allowed to drop. Another 
complication arose about the same time 
on account of some U. S. sailors in the 
harbor of Valparaiso getting involved in 
a riot withthe Chilians. President Harr- 
ison demanded reparation ; two warships 
were sent to Chili, and the latter govern- 
ment requested the recall of the U. S. 
minister. The difficulty was settled by 
diplomacy and the payment by Chili of 
an indemnity of $75,000, which was con- 
sidered by the enemies of Harrison as 
the ‘‘bullying of a weaker power’’, but 
by the friends of the administration as a 
‘‘vigorous national policy.’’ During the 
revolutions of 1893 and ’94, United States 
property in Chili was injured and that 
government paid $250,000 damage. 

Why were the ships “‘Ark”’ and ‘‘Dove”’ so called? 
I mean those which brought the Maryland col- 
onists from England. Inquirer. 

Answer may be found in the following 
extract from Scharf’s History of Mary- 
land:—‘‘Two vessels were to transport 
the colonists to their new home: the 
larger, the Ark, of about three hundred 
tons, and the Dove of about fifty tons. 
The names were, doubtless, of Calvert’s 
conferring, and symbolize his aims and 
his hopes ; for these ships bore religious 
freedom and the olive branch of peace to 
the New World.’’ 

1. What pictures would you suggest for the 
walls of a 7th and 8th grade room, with the 
amount of $12 00 to purchase with? White walls. 
2. Give construction of “even” in the following: 
—‘Even those who do nothing which a reason- 
able man would call labor, imagine themselves 
to be doing something.’’—Miunesota Subscriber. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


quite complete as 42": given, for both 
the beginning and eu” are omitted. To 
the question, ‘‘What dses ‘cooking’ 


mean?’’ the Lecturer replies: ‘‘It means 
the knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, 
and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of 
| Rebekah. and of the Queen of Sheba. 
It means the knowledge of all herbs, and 
fruits, and balms, and spices ;---it means, 
in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
always ‘ladies’—‘loaf-givers’; and, as 
you are to see, imperatively, that every- 
body has something pretty to put on,—so 
you are to see, yet more imperatively, 
that everybody has something nice to 
eat.’’ 

1. What is the use of ‘‘above” and “down” in 
the following stanza :— 

“And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee.” 
2. The use of ‘‘near’’ and ‘‘door” in “The giant 
stood near the door of the cave’? 3. What case 
form of noun or pronoun follows the infinitive 
“to be?’? 4. What is the reason for inverting the 
divisor and multiplying in division of fractions? 
(Would like a good explanation.) 5. What isthe 
moral in Bryant’s “‘Sella?”? Was it for the moral 
or the story that the piece was written ?—A Sub- 
scriber, Missouri. 

I. They are adverbs; ‘‘above’’ is mod- 
ifier of the phrase ‘‘in heaven’’, ‘‘down’’ 
is modifier of the phrase ‘‘under the sea.’’ 
2. ‘‘Near’’? isan adjective, relating to 
‘*giant’’ and used as complement of the 
verb ‘‘stood’’; ‘‘door’’ is object of the 
preposition ‘‘to’’ understood. Or as 
| some grammarians prefer, ‘‘near’’ may be 
| called a preposition and ‘‘door’’ its ob- 
| ject. (Note. The word ‘‘like’’ is similar 
| to ‘‘near’’ in being treated as adjective 

or preposition, as, ‘‘The giant stood like 
(to) a pillar of the cave.’’ 3. The verb 
‘‘he’’ has the same case after as before it, 
whether infinitive or otherwise. Forex- 
ample, in ‘‘He hoped to be president’’ 
and ‘‘ I believed him to be the man’’, 
‘*president’’ has nominative case to agree | 
with the subject ‘‘he’’: and ‘‘man’’ ob- | 
jective case to agree with ‘‘him’’; or ‘‘I 
thought it was he’’ and “‘I thought it to 
be him’’ are correct for similar reasons. 
4. The principle-is the same in division 
of fractions as in addition or subtraction, 











I. The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, 
Mass.; G. P. Brown & Co,, Beverly, 
Mass. ; and the Cosmos Pictures Co., 296 
Broadway, N. Y., all issue illustrated 
catalogues with classified list on inex- 
pensive pictures for school use. In the 
catalogue of the last named (price 5 cts. ) 
are many groups adapted to the school- 
room walls, such as the following:— 
‘‘Washington Crossing the Delaware’’ 
(by Leutze), ‘‘A Reading from Homer’’ 
(Alma-Tadema), ‘‘Sir Galahad’’ (Watts), 
‘Return of the Mayflower’’ (Boughton), 
Stuart’s portraits of George and Martha 
Washington, ‘‘Victory of Samothrace’’ 
(from statue in the Louvre, Paris), ‘‘Sis- 
tine Madonna’’ (Raphael), ‘‘Grand 
Canal, Venice’’ Turner), ‘‘The Angelus’’ 
(Millet), ‘‘Pcet‘s Corner in Westminster 
Abbey’’. 2. ‘*Even’’ is an adverb. used 
to modify the subject ‘‘those’’ with its 
clause modifiers, ‘*who do nothing which 
a reasonable man would call labor.’’ 
Adverbs are frequently used as modifiers 
of plirases, clausés, atid even of sentences. 


In the following sentence, “I say the one thing 
I desire to see about the old homestead is the 
gnarled apple-tree.’’ what words are brouglit 
into relation by the preposition “about?” Please 
analyze the whole sentence.—P., Illinois. 

The nouns ‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘homestead’’ 
with their modifiers, as the meaning is, 
“The one thing about the old homestead 
(which) I desire to see is the gnarled 
apple-tree’’, The sentence is complex, 
‘I say’’ being principal clause. The re- 
mainder of the sentence is dependent 
clause, object of ‘‘say'’; its subject is 
‘‘thing’’, modified by adjectives ‘‘the’’ 
and ‘‘one’’, adj. plirase ‘‘about the old 
homestead’’, and adj. clause *‘( which) I 
desire to see’’; predicate ‘‘is’’ has com- 
plement ‘‘apple-tree’’; ‘‘which’’ under- 
stood is object of ‘‘see’’, and ‘‘to see’’ is 
infinitive used as object of ‘‘desire.’’ 





Whereabouts in Ruskin’s works is found the 
following quotation :—‘‘Good cookery means the | 
knowledge of all fruits, herbs, balms and spices, | 
and of all that is healing and sweet in fields and | 
groves, and savory in meats. It means careful- 
ness, inventiveness, watchfulness, willingness 
and readiness of appliance. It means the 
economy of your great-grandmothers and the 
science of modern. chemistry. It means much 
tasting and no wasting. It means English 
thoroughness, French art, and Arahian hos- 
pitality. It means in fine, that you are to be 
perfectly and alwavs ladies (loaf-givers).”— 
Teacher, Pittsburg, Kans. 








tral <ubsecriptions can easily be pro- 
Cured in any locality. \ 


The quotation isfrom Ruskin’s ‘‘Eth- 
ics of the Dnst’’, Lecture 7, on Home 
Virtues, The passage is, however, not | 





the fractions must have acommon denom- 
inator before any one of these operations 
can be preformed. In division however, 
the process may be shortened by invert- 
ing the divisor and multiplying, but it 
should be demonstrated that the result is | 
the same before this short process, or | 
rule, is used—Thus 


Ean | ee Lt 


6 > 4 _e 


“4X6 ° 6X4 
Or, by short method, 
HIS IX f= = 


Gains 30 Pounds 
In 30 days 


Remarkable Result of the New Tissue 
Builder Protone, In Many Cases 
of Run-Down Men 
and Women. 








Prove it Yourself By Sending Coupon 
Below For A 50c Package, Free, 


“By George, I never saw anything like the 
effect of that new treatment, Protone, for the 
building up of weight and lost nerve force. It 
acted more like a mircle than a medicine,” said 
a wellknown gentleman yesterday in speaking 
of the revolution that had taken placein his con- 
dition. ‘I began to think that there was nothing 
on earth that could make me fat. I tried tonics, 
digestives, heavy eating, diets, milk, beer and 
almost everything else you could think of but with- 
out results. 





This Shows A Protone Result. Remarkable 
Gains, Are Made By Its Use. Don't 
Stay Thin, 





5. The moral is that one may grow blind 
to the claims of affection and duty, and | 
may be selfish in the indulgence of grief 
no less than in the gratification of am- | 
bition or pursuit of pleasure; but that | 
relief from sorrow comes with acts of | 
goodness and mercy, and that true happi- 
ness lies in forgetfulness of self. Part of 
the moral is in the lines: 

“how beautiful the law of love 

Can make the cares and toils of daily life,’’ 
The poem itself tells nothing of the au- 
thor’s purpose. It wes probably written 
for the story with the moral in mind. 

Please answer the following :—1. I have taught 
that these prepositions are one and the same; 
an ‘“‘area containing a square foot” and “an 
area that is one foot square.” 2. What is your 
opinion of the inductive method of teaching 
grammar? 3. Is it correct to read “and” be- 
tween parts of the whole number, as “two hun- 
dred and twenty-five” for 225? In deciinals, which 
are the correct figures for the expression ‘‘four | 
hundred and four thousandths”’, .404 or 400.004? 
I think the latter is correct. Almyra, Ark. 

1. They are not necessarily the same. 
A foot square is a fixed area, but asquare 
foot is not; it is a measure of area, con. 
sisting of 144 square inches, although as 
a term it may be used sometimes to des- 
ignate a foot square. 2. It is the true 
method in grammar, as in most subjects; 
yet there is much to say in favor of the 
system by which rules and principles de- 
duced from the best usage in language, | 
are first enforced upon the student, and | 
then examples given to make the matter 
clear. 3. In arithmetic ‘‘and’’ should | 
be omitted in reading uumbers, except | 
where needed to distinguish between <lec- | 
imals and integers; thus two hundred | 
twenty-five is correct in your first case 
and 400.004 in second case. But in|! 
social invitations, legal writings, and 
other formal documents, the ‘‘and’‘ is 
not omitted when dates are written in 
full; as, ‘‘Friday the eleventh of January 


| 
| 
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| 1 had been thin for years, aud began to think it 


was natural for me to be that way. Finally I read 
about the remarkable processes brought about by 
the use of Protone, so I decided to try it myself. Well 
when I look at myself in the mirror now, I think 
it is somebody else. [have puton just 30 pounds 
during the last month and never felt stronger or 
more ‘nervy’ in my life.’’ 

Protone is a powerful inducer of nutrition, in- 
creases cell-growth, makes perfect the assimilation 
of food, increases the number of blood-corpuscles 
and asa necessary result builds up muscles and 
solid, healthy flesh, and rounds out the figure. 

For women who can never appear stylish in any_ 
thing they wear because of their thinness, this re_ 
markable treatment may prove a revelation. It isa 
beauty maker as well as a form builder and nerve 
strengthener. 

It will cost you nothing to prove the remarkable 
effects of this treatment. It is absolutely non-in- 
jurious to the most delicate system. The Protone 
Company, 446 Protone Bldg., Detroit, Mich., will 
send to anyone whosends name and address, a free 
50c package of Protone, with full instructions 
to prove that it does the work. They will also send 
you their book on “Why You Are Thin,” free of 
charge, giving facts which will probably astonish 
you. Send coupon below today with your name 
and address. 





FREE PROTONE COUPON, 


The Protone Company, _ 446 Protone Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


I want to put on more flesh, so please send me 


a free 50c package of your remarkable, scientific 
discovery, Protone, all charges prepaid, together 
w th your free b ok telling me why lam thin 
\s an evidence of good taith, I enclose ten cents 


tu help cover postage and packing. 











nineteen hundred and seven,"’ | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 

















Seeing Their Name 


T IS this name feature that has made our souvenirs so popular and that accounts for so many thous- 
ands of teachers purchasing them year after year for their pupils. A 

Eaclisouvenir is made specially, as ordered, and contains the name of the teacher, the name or 
number of tlie school, the name of each pupil, the names of the school officials together with date. 














PRINTED IN SOUVENIRS 
PRESENTED TO THEM 
DELIGHTS PUPILS. 


Nothing in the line of gift cards compares with these souvenirs in value and nothing will be kept so 


long or be so highly valued. 


What would we not give for similar souvenirs of our school days? 


While our line is large—containing many different styles—our wish inthis advertisement is to call 
particular attention to two styles especially prepared for 


Thanksgiving 


The Thanksgiving Souvenir is especially adapted to Thanks- 
iving because of the cover design which is not only suggestive 
f the occasion, but is beautifully executed in colors and em- 
ossed. 


Illustration and detailed decription follow: 


Thanksgiving Souvenir 


This Souvenir has 
front and back covers 
of fine, white, flex- 


















ible Bristol Board. 
Size 3%x6%. The 


front card has a beau- 
tiful design, in which 
embossed Pine Cones 
are a prominent feat- 
ure. It is printed in 
colors and gold and 
embossed. The 
name or number 
of the school, 
school officers and 
the names of all 
- \ the pupils and the 
or \teacherare printed 
3 upon inside 
sheets; tied together 
with silk cord. This 
Souvenir is furnished 
with photograph of 
the teacher in oval, 
or without as desired. 
The illustration on cover of the Thanksgiving Souvenir is not 
only beautiful but emblematical. In point of detail and color- 
ing it is excelled by none. 


_— 





Thanksgiving Style—with Photograph 
Full Size 374x614 in. 


Prices: 
With Photograph as shown in cut.—One dozen or less $1.25; each additional 
souvenir coutaining saine names, 6 cents, 
Without Photograph,—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents. 
A series of appropriate pictures takes the place of the pietograph when it 
isnot wanted. 


Other Styles, 


describe the Water Color below. 


We believe this souvenir to be the most elaborate ever offered to schools. 
two or more cards, according to the number of pupil’s names, each 5 x 8% inches in size. The 
cards are tied together withsilk cord. The outside or covercard bears handsome designs, painted 
especially for us, and beautifully executed in colors by a new method by which the effect of 
water-color painting is best reproduced. This expensive and artistic process has never been pre- 
sented before in this connection. 


Water Color Souvenir No. 1 
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We have many other styles of Souvenirs which are appropriate for any occasion or season. 
these are the Rose, the Easter Lily, the Golden Rod, the Forget-Me-Not, all beautifully produced in 
natural colors as cover designs; the Harvard, tlle White House, the Statesmen-Author, the Water Color, etc. 
Free Samples of any style will be cheerfully sent to any teaclier. 


and Christmas 


H 11 ever suggestive of Christmas time, reproduced in 
olly Sagan 

natural colors of leaf and berry, gives a wonderfully 
fine effect to our Holly Souvenir. The illustration and descrip- 
tion given below affords but a meagre idea of the real beauty 
of this souvenir. 


The Holly Souvenir 


is made especially 
for Christmas time. 
It has front and back 
covers of fine 
white flexible 
Bristol Board, 
and inner sheets 
of fine laid paper 
sufficient to give 
ample room for print- 
ing the name or num- 
ber of the scliool, the 
names of school of- 
ficers, names of all 
the pupils, the 
teacher, date, etc. 
All are tied at corner 
with silk cord. 

This souvenir is 
supplied either with 
picture of the Ma- 
donna in oval, or 
photograph of teacher 
as desired. 






Holly ye Wee Photograph. 


Full Size 414x6% in. 


Prices: 
With Madonna in oval,—One dozen or less, $1.00. Each additional one 5 cents. 


With Teachers Photograph in oval—as shown in illustration. One dozen or less, 
$1.25; each additional one, 6c. j 


Among 


We illustrate and 


Water Color Souvenir 


It is made up of 


The Water Color Souvenir is made in the following styles: 


With Pupils’ Names etc. 


In this, the second card contains the name and location of theschool, names of school officers, 


teacher and all the pupils-the features which have served to make all our Souvenirs so popular. 
Each additional souvenir 5 cents. 


Water Color Souvenir No. 2 


Without Pupils’ Names 
The second card, however, instead of any 
No names are printed on this style. 








* Price, One dozen or less, $1.15. 

, 
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3 In this, the first or covercard is the sare asin No. I. 
haat names, has some inspiring Quotations printed thereon. 
| ~ Price. 5 cents each. Order any number desired. 
| oe 


nn When Ordering 
Water Color Souvenir. Full Size 5x84 inches. 


The series compvises four views—Kittens as graphs should be sent securely 


shown above, Child, Maypole, and Landscape, 
all beautifully reproduced from onginal paintings. 
Unless otherwise directed all orders are made up 
assorted. 





and read carefully before sending, to Insure accuracy. 
When photograph style of our Souvenirs is desired, Photo- 
sender on back. We guarantee all reproductions of photo- 


graphs to be as good as the one from which 
and return original photograph uninjured. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, 
date, your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly 
Order well in advance of time needed. 


QUALITY COUNTS 48* for sree samples 


ofour sorvenirs. We 
want your order and are confiden. of receiv- 
ing it. 


wrapped and have name of 


we reproduce, 
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Parliamentary Laws 
(Continued from page 34) 


recurs to the main totion as 
amended ‘That we pive 50 books oy 
scientific subjects to the library: are 
you ready for thé question?’ Tie 
amendment has been broughi down 
and incorporated into the main mo. 
tion. The latter is now open to 
further amendments or to the appli. 
cation of any other subsidiary ino. 
tion. If nothing more is proposed, 
the chair puts it to vote in tie usual 
way: ‘‘The question is on the adop. 
tion of the motion as amended 
(reading it), all in favor say aye,” 
‘All opposed say no.’ 
AMENDMENT BY ELIMINATION 


Suppose the motion, ‘‘That we 
give 50 books and 10 subscriptions 
to current magazines to the library” 
was pending. The socfety was in 
favor of donating the books, but not 
the magazines. The motion could 
be altered to express the wish by 
the adoption of an amendment like 
the following: ‘‘Mr. President | 
move to amend the motion by strik. 
ing out the words’ and Io subscrip. 
tions to current magazines.’’’ After 
statement by the chair and time 
allowed for debate, it would be put 
to vote thus, ‘‘The question is on 
the adoption of the amendment to 
strike out the words ‘and Io sulbsrcip- 
tions to current magazines,’ so that 
the motion will read ‘That we give 
50 books to the library; Ail in 
favor say aye.”’ etc. 


AMENDMENT BY SUBSTITUTION 


Suppose wien the motion, ‘‘That 
we give 50 books to the library,’’ 
was before the house, the discussion 
indicated a disposition to give a 
greater number. The motion could 
be altered to meet that emergency, 
by the following amendment: ‘‘ Mr. 
President I move to amend the 
motion by striking out 50 and sub- 
stituting 1oo.’’ After stating, and 
allowing time for debate it would 
be put to vote thus: ‘‘The question 
is on the adoption of theamendiment, 
(reading it); All in favor say 
aye,’’ eic. 

All the words of a motion after 
the word ‘‘ Resolve,’’ may be stricken 
out and an entire new proposition 
i substituted, but the law of rele: 
vancy must be observed. 


AMENDMENT TO AN AMENDMENT 


The amendment in the second de- 
gree is entitled io all the rights and 
is subject to all the restrictions ol 
an amendment to the main motion. 
Only one may be pending at a time, 
but so soon as that one is dispo-ed 
of another may be proposed. While 
pending, the discussion should be 
confined to the advisability o! 
adopting or rejecting the amend. 
| ment, and not extend to the merits 
| of the main motion. The vote 1} 
taken first upon the amendinent to 
the amendment in the second degree, 
next upon the amendment 4 
amended, and lastly, upon the origi- 
nal resolution as amended; oppor- 
tunity for debate and further amend- 
ment having been given after each 
vote. 








Education Problem 
(Continued from page 36) 


specialized technical training 1 
| order to attain, most surely, a suc 
| cessfui life. A practical plan las 
been evolved by which teaciiers cal 
be exceptionally qualified to do this. 
Information and knowledge o 
methods will be placed at their di+ 
posal and even financial remmnera- 
tion will be given those whio are 
successful in thus guiding the girls 
and boys who come under their 
charge. é 

As a matter of fact this Teclinical 
Education Commission whose liead- 
cuacters are at Scranton, Pa., have 
':lready even in their so far brief 
| period of inception done a great 
|amount of good, and it would be® 
| good thing if every school teacher 
in this country would, at lea-t, ™ 
vestigate the methods and plaus % 
this Commission. 
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an By RICHARD LYDEKKER,B.A.,f.R.S.,F.Z.S. 

srcip- Most Eminent of Living Naturalists 

> that 

fn Introduced and Indorsed by LARNEST THOMPSON SETON 

on THE LIBRARY § OF isthe only recent work covering the 

That : whole range of natural history. 

ary,"’ NATURAL HISTORY The author, with a large corps of 

1sslon able assistants devoted five years to its preparation. It cost more than a 

ive a 

aon, QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS 

** Mr, 

1 the e . 

si This Magnificent Work 

vould in six large volumes has created a profound sen- 

estion sation among educators and nature lovers the world 

“ over. The celebrity of its author, the interest of 

eile: the subject, the wealth of information, the free- 

after dom from technicalities, and the beauty of its 

icken style, mark it beyond all question as the greatest 

wp in the world. 

rele: 

2 A Marvelous Panorama 

1 de- of the world’s life is this set. The pages throb 

— and pulse with life—life of bird and beast and 

‘tiie. fish and reptile-—of everything that has fur or fin 

time, or feather. 

po vil The pure air of the mountain, the forest, the 

= sea, breathes through every volume. The name of 

> a the author, Richard Lydekker, the world’s fore- 

zend- most living naturalist, is a guarantee of its absolute exactness and fidelity to truth; but the truth he has to tell is *‘stranger than fiction” and a 


tert @ thousand times more thrilling and fascinating. In simple and picturesque style he unfolds the myriad marvels and mysteries of animal life. 
. iz Th b Ill ° many of them in colors, add to the absorbing interest of the story. The 
gree, ousands of Super ustrations, python crushing its prey; the tiger stalking its ‘‘kill’’; the shark pur- 

t_® @@ suing its victim; the pre-historic monsters lashing the early seas into foam, illustrate the tragic side or nature; while the lavish, resplendent 
rig @ beauty flung over creation is shown in the lace-like tracery of the fishes of the coral seas, the traiJing plumes of the bird of paradise, 
rey the irridescent hues of the humming bird balancing on the Hower tip, and the music shaken from the bursting throat of the bobolink. 
each of this set makes it an inexhaustible delight. It is a liberal education, wholesome, 


The Immense Variety broadening, ennobling. 


° of the set is worthy of the contents. The books are 11 inches tall by 734 THE 

| The Mechanical Make-up inches wide. The paper is heavy and opaque with wide margins and SAALFIELD | 
deckle edges. The print is large, clean cut and widely spaced. But the pre-eminent charm of the work lies in its magnifi- 4 PUBLISHING 
,» in fg ent illustrations. | There are 72 FULL-PAGE LITHOGRAPHED PLATES, IN NATURAL COLORS, COMPANY, 


sic @ 3,000 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF REMARKABLE BEAUTY. The illustrations in the Library of 
1 has Natural History form in themselves an art education. . 
pre Bi ° There are two styles of binding, cloth and half morocco. The cloth is very strong and hand- 
se | indin S some, green in color, with artistic tooling in gold on the back. The half morocco is in rich 
dis # sumptuous red—a work of genuine luxury and distinction. 


nae SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


Akron, Ohio. | 


Please send me, sub- | 
ject to 5 days’ examina- 
tion, one set of the LIBR- 
ARY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, six volumes, cloth 












girls Fill out the coupon and send to us with One Dollar,a ‘we will shipa COMPLETE SET of this superb work. You binding. If satisfactory, 1 agree 
theit # tay keep it in your home for five days for careful inspectie hout one particle of obligation on your part to purchase. to pay $2.00 per month for 12 

If the books are not wholly satisfactory, you may return ““. ut. and the transaction will be closed. > If not satisfactory, I whe 
nical - notify you within 5 days and hole 
nead- $1.00 SECURES THE tx TIRE SET the set subject to your order. 
have Should you decide to retain the books, you can then begin the small monthly payments on the balance. 
brie! |. You purchase only if satisfied with the set after careful examination. ee 2 et 
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How can you 
better invest 
$1.75 a year for 
our family than 
by subscribing 


now for 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER 


The Companion introduces into a home the company which 
is not only good, but wise; not only wise, but entertaining. It 
is adapted to safe fellowship with young people, the agreeable 
society of men and women, and cheerful, optimistic comradeship 
with the aged. The contents for 1909 will include 


50 250 1000 2000 


Star Articles Good Stories Up-to-Date Notes | One-Minute Stories 


—Contributions to Useful | —Serial Stories, Stories | on Current Events and | —Anecdotes and Mis 
Knowledge by Famous | of Character, Adventure | Discoveries in Nature and | cellany. Editorials, Chil- 
Men and Women. and Heroism. Science. dren's Page, etc. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400-page novels or books of history, travel or biography ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 
Send for Free Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909. 











Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this : 
slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 will receive § 


All the remaining issues for 1908, including the FREE : 

N U RY Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers, 

J A A 9 The 1909 Calendar, ‘‘In Grandmother’s Garden,”’ FREE 3 
lithographed in thirteen colors, size 8 x24 inches, 3 


ae 0 9 Then The Youth’s Companion ‘sr the 52 weeks of 1909—a 
Ac library of the best —e a every member of the Bosra oe 3 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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